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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Lectures were delivered hj M. Guizot^ in the 
years 1828, 1829, and 1830, at the Old 8orbonne, now’ the 
seat of the Faciclte des Lettres, of Paris, on alternate days 
-MM. Cousin and ViJleraain, a triad of lecturers whose 
brilliant exhibitions, the crowds which thronged their lecture 
rooms, and the stir they excited in the active and aspiring 
minds so numerous among the French youth, the future 
historian will commemorate as among the remarkable appear- 
ances of that important era. 

The first portion of these Lectures, tho^ comprising the 
Gemral History of Civilization in Europe, have already 
appeared amongst us; the LecfUres on the Hist^ty of Civili- 
zation in France are now for the first time introduced to 
English readers; a circumstance, from their high value, wclJ 
calculated to surprise those who are not acquainted with the 
utter want of system in our adoption of^the^reat productions 
of the continent; a want of system which has hitherto kept 
the English public in well-nigh total ignorance of the best 
works, of the best continental writers, aild which it is one 
of the leading * purposes of the European Library to ob- 
viate. Of these Lectures, it i6 most justly observed by the 
Edinburgh Review: “ there is a consistency, a coherence, 
comprehensiveness, and, what the Germans would term, 



'many-sidedness, in the manner of M. Guizdt’sfnlfilment of his 
task, that manifests him one to whom the whole subject is 
familiar; that exhibits a full possession of the facts which have 
any important bearing upon his conclusions; and a deliberate- 
ness, a matureness, an entire absence of haste or crudity, in 
his explanations of histofical phenomena, which give evi- 
dence of a general scheme so well wrought out and digested 
beforehand, that the labour# of rescdroh and of thought 
necessary for the whole work seem to have been performed 
before any part was cpmmitted to paper.” ^The same writer 
laments that a knowledge of M. Guizot’s writings is even 
now not a common possession in this country. It will be 
rendered such by the pages bi the European Library. 


W. IIazlitt. 
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. On the 8th of April, 1794, after the bloody victory 

of Robespierre over Dantonj'^^mille Desmoulins, and the men 
of the Commitfce of Clemency, the scaffold was prepEired at 
Nimes for a distinguished advocate, who was also suspected 
of resistance to the will of the terrible triumvirate, and desola- 
tion had seated iteelf at the fireside of one of the worthiest 
families of the country, ♦A woman, all tears, was beseeching 

a d for strength to support a fearful blow; for the executioner 
that moment was rendering her a widow, and her two 
children orphans. The eldest of these, scarcely seven years 
old, already wore upon his contemplative countenance the 
stamp of precocious intellect. Misfortune is a species of hot- 
house; one grows rapidly within its influence. This child,* 
who had no childhood, was Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot. 

Born a Protestant, on the 4th of October, 1787, under the 
sway of a legislation which refused to recognise «the legal 
Tinion of his parents and denied him a name and social rank, 
young Guizot saw the Revolution, with the same blow, restore 
him definitively to his rightful place in God’s world, and make 
him pay for the benefit by the blood of his f[ither| If we 
designed to write anything more than a Jbiog^aphy, perhaps 
we might find in this concurrence of circumstances the first 
germ of that antipathy which the statesman afterwards mani-^ 
tested, almost d^ualli^fpr absolute monarchies and for demo- 
cratic governments. 

After the fatal catastrophe ji^t related, Madame Guizot 
^ Chiefly from the Galcrie ConUmporains Illuatras^ 3rd edition. 



left a city wliicli was filled with such bitter recollections, and 
went to seek at Geneva consolation in the bosom of her 
family, and a solid education for her childreqi. Youn^ Guizot, 
placed at the gymhasiuni of Geneva, devoted his whole soul 
to study. Ilis first and only playthings were books; and 
at the end oTlfour years, the advanced scholar nvas" able to 
read in their rcspcctivt languages the works of Thucydides 
and Demosthenes, of Cicero and Tacitus, of Dante and 
Alfieri, of Schiller and Ggethe, of Gibbon and Shakc^pere. 
His last two years at college were especially co'nsecratcd to 
historical and philosophical studies. Philosophy, in particular, 
had powerful attractions for him. Hie mind, endowed by 
nature with an especial degree of logical strength, was quite 
at home, was peculiarly enahM to unfold and open in the, 
tittle Genevese republic, whidn has preserved something of 
the learned and indexible physiognomy of its patron, John 
Calvin. 

Having completed his collegiate studies with brilliant suc- 
cess, in 1805, M. Guizot proceeded to Pari» to prepare himgelf 
for the bar. It is well known tha# the law schools had dis- 
appeared amid the revolutionary whirlwind. Several private » 
establishments had been formed to supply the deficiency; but 
M. Guizot, not cariug for an imperfect knowledge of the pro- 
fession, resolved upon mastering it in solitude. At once poor 
and proud, austere and ambitious, tlie young man found hiiii^ 
Self cast into a world of intrigue, frivolity, and licentiousness. 
The period between the Directory and the Empire was a ■ 
multiform, uncertain, dim epoch, like all periods of transition, 
Violentl)^ agitated by the revolutionary blast, the social 
current had not yet entirely resumed its cdutsb. Many of 
the ideas which liad been hurled to the ground were again 
erect, but pale, enfeebled, tottering, and, as it were, stunned 
by the 4;errible bloW which had prostrated them. Some - 
superior minds weve endeavouring to direct into a new path 
the society which was rising from its ruins; but the mass, 
long debarred from material enjoyments, «nly sought full use 
of the days of repose whkli they fearpd to seeFtoo soon ended. 
Hence that character of general over-excitement, that disso- 
luteness of morals which well nigh brought back the times 
of the Regency. " 

The serious and rigid nature of the Genevese scholar 
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Baffioed to preserve him from the contagion. The firat year 
of his residence at Paris was one of sadness and isolation. 
He fell back upon himself, like all men^ who, feeling them- 
selves strong, want the means of makipg essay of their 
■ strepg'th. • 

The following year he became ^attached as tutor to the 
household of M. Stapfer, minister for Switzerland at the 
French court, where he experienced almost paternal kindness, 
and had opened to him treasui^s of philosophical learning 
well calculated to direct and promote his intellectual ^evilop- 
ment. This connexion gave him admission to the salon of 
M. Suard, where all the most distinguished minds of the 
epoch were wont to assemble, and where he saw for the first 
time the woman who was destined to exercise so noble and 
beneficial an influence o^'er his whole life. 

The circumstance which brought about the marriage of M. 
Guizot was somewhat tinged with romance. Born of a dis- ' 
tinguished family, which liad been ruined by the Kevolution, 
Mademoiselle Pauline ck Meulan had found resources in on 
education as solid as varied^ and, to support her family, had 
thrown herself into the trying career of journalism. At the • 
period in question, she w’as editing the Piiblidste. A serious 
malady, however, brought on by excess of toil, obliged her to 
interrupt labours so essential to the happiness, the existence 
of those she loved. Her situation threatened to become very 
critical; she was almost in despair, when one day she repeived 
an anonymous letter, entreating her to be tranquil, and oflTer- 
ing to discharge her task dunng the continuance of her ill- 
ness. The letter was accompanied by an articled admirably# 
written, the ideas and the style of which, by a refinement of 
delicacy, were exactly modelled upon her own. She rfccepfed 
this article, published it, and regularly yeceived a similEU* con-' 
tribution until her restoration to health. Profoundly affected 
by such kindness, she related the affaiif in %he salon of M. 
Suard, exhausting her imagination in endeavours to discover 
her unknown iriend, and never thinking for a moment of a pale, 
serious young man,*vfith whom she was soorcely acquainted, 
and who listened to her in silence, as she pursued her conjec- 
tures. Earnestly supplicated thril|igh the columns of the journal 
to reveal himself, the generous incognito at last went in per- 
son to receive the well merited thanks. It was the young man • 
6 2 
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just alluded to, and five years afterwards Mademoiselle de 
Meiilan took the name of Madame Guizot. ^ 

Buring the five years, M. Guizot was occupied with various 
literary labours. -In 1809, he published his first work, the 
Dictlonnaire dts Synanyme, the introduction to which, a 
philosophical appreciation of the peculiar characteristics of the 
French language, displayed that spirit of precision and method 
which distinguishes M. Guizot. Ne^t came the Vies des 
Poetes Francois; then a translation of Gibbon, enriched with 
historical notes of the highest interest; and next, a translation 
of a work of Rehfus,. in 1808. 

All these works were produced before the author had 
reached the age of twenty-five, a fact from which thcocharacter 
of his mind may be judged. 

In 1812, his talents were sufficiently well known to induce 
M. de Fontanes to attach him to the university by appointing 
him assistant professor of history in the Faculty of Letters. 
Soon afterwards, he obtained complete possession of that Chair 
of Modern History, in connexion wi|h which he has left such 
glorious recollections. There was formed his friendship with 
M. Royer- Collard, then professor of the history of philosophy 
— a friendship afterwards closely cemented by time. 

This first portion of M. Guizot’s life was exclusively 
literary. It has been attempted to make him out at this 
period an ardent legitimist, caballing and conspiring in secret 
to hasten the return of the Bourbons. We have discovered 
no fact that justifies the assertion. By his wife, by his literary 
relations, ^nd by his tastes, he belonged, it is true, to a Certain 
class, who retained, amid the roughness of the empire, tradi- 
tions oi the elegance and good taste of the aristocracy of the 
previi'us age. A sort of philosophical varnish was very much 
in fashion among the* literati of that class, whom Napoleon 
used to denomi^litt(B ideologists. They ideologized, in truth, a 
great deal; but they 1(?d little to do with politics. And it is 
well known, moreover, that it was requisite for the pen of the 
Chantre des Martyrs to devote itself entirely 'to the task of 
reviving the weirnigh forgotten memory of the Bourbons in 
the heart of a generation which had not beheld their fall. 

The events of 1814 found iM. Guizot in his native town of 
Nimcs, whither he had gone to visit his mother after a long 
separation. On his the young professor was indebted 
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to tl]e active friendship of Royer- Collard/or his selection by 
the Abbe de Mqptesquiou^ th^ Minister of the Interior, to 
nil the post of S ecretary- G eheral in his department. This was 
the lirst step ofTBT. Guizofm the path of politics. Although 
lie wus plased in a secondaiy position, his great abilities 
exerted a considerable influence upon the administrativo 
measures of the time. The partisans of the liberal cause 
reproached him especially with living, in conjunction with 
Royer- Collar'd, prep^red^ that severe law against the press 
which was presented to the Chambers of 1814 by M. de 
Montesquiou, and also^with having taken-a seat in the com- 
mittee of censorship, by the side of M. de Frayssinous. On 
the other hand, the ultra-royalist faction was indignant at 
hearing an insignificant plebeian, a professor, a protestant, 
employed in aflfiirs of state, with a court abbe, talk of con- 
stitutional equilibrium, of balance of powers; to see him 
endeavouring to conciliate monarchical ideas with the new 
interests created by the Revolution. In the eyes of the one 
party, he did too little, in the eyes of the other, too much; 
•N^apoleon’s return from Elba released him from his difficult 
position. After the departure of the Bourbons, he resumed 
his functions in the Faculty of Letters ; and two months 
after, when the fall of the emperor became evident to all, he 
was charged by the constitutional royalists with a mission to 
Ghent, to plead the cause of the Charter before Louis XVIIL, 
.and to insist upon the absolute necessity of keeping M. de 
Blacas, the chief of the old regime party, from all participa- 
tion in affiiirs. This is the staten^nt of the affair given by 
his friends, arid what seems to prove that it was in fact the 
object of M. Guizot’s mission, is, that a month afterwards, on 
his return into France, the king dismissed M. de Blacas, and 
. published the proclamation of Cambrai, in which, be lyjknow- 
ledged the faults of his government, and oddedsliew guaran- 
tees to the Charter. 

Every one knows what violent storms agitated the Chamber 
of 1815, composed of most heterogeneous elements, and 
wherein the majority, more royalist than the king himself, 
constantly opposed every measure calculated to reconcile the 
country to the dynasty of the Bourbons. To say that 
M. Guizot then filled the office of Secretary- General, in the 
department of justice under the Marquis de Barbe-MarboiB« 
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is to dKj tiiAi;, whilst hd QoncMed much, too much, perhaps, 
to this draands of th© rktorioas party, be^ endeavoured to 
lljraat, aa far as he'could, the encroachini^ spirit of the parti- 
^Hb of absolute 'royalty;. His first political pamphlet, 

mSiutfernement Represeniat^^ et de VEtat actml d» la 
which he published in refutation of a work by M. de Vitrolke, 
gave the criterion of his governmental ideas, and placed him 
in the ranks of the constitutional royalist minority, represented 
in the Chamber by Messrs. iloyer-Collarfi, PasqUier, Camille 
Jourdflin, and de Serres. It was about this epoch, after the 
victory of the moderate party, the dissolution of the Chamber 
of 1815, and the accession pf the ministry of the Duke De- 
cazes, that a new woCd was introduced into the political lan- 
guage of France. It has not been consecrated by the diction- 
ary of the French Academy, for want, perhaps, of ability to 
give it a precise definition; but it appears to us desirable to 
furnish, if not its signification ,( which would be a difficult 
matter), at least its history. 

It is well known that prior to 1789, the Doctrinaires were 
an educational body. M. Royer- CoUard had been educated 
in a college of Doctrinaires, and in the debates of the Chpnijer 
his logical and lofty understanding always impeUing^'^lilh to 
sum up the question in a dogmatical form, the wovdh dm^rine 
was often upon his lips, so that one day a wag of the royalist 
majority cried out, Voila bien les doctrinaires f The phrase 
took, and remained as a definition, if not clear, at all events 
absolute, of the political fraction directed by Royer- Collar d. 

Let ufi now explain the prigin of that famous canape de la 
doctrine, which awakens iieas as vague as the divan of llie 
Sublime Porte. One day, Count JBeugnat, a doctrinaire^ 
was asked to enumerate the forces of his party. Our 
party.*’ Jie replied, “-could all be accommodated on this canape 
(sofa).” This’^hrij^e also was successful, and the changes were 
rung on it to such a degree that the multitude cam& to regard 
the doctrinaires as a collection of individuals, half-jcsuits, 
half- epicureans,^ seated like Turks, upon dowfty cushions, and 
pedantically discoursing about public affairs. 

The reaction consequent upon the assassination of the Duke 
de Berri is not yet forgottAiJ The Decazes ministry fell, and 
the firmest supporters of the constitutional party were driven 
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from^ffice. Messrs. R[jyer-C<?lkr4, dasiille Jourdain, and do 
Biu'ant>G left the council of state; M. Guizot occompaHifeA . 
them, and Iroof thut moment vntil the accession of the 
tignac cabinet/ of ld28v.his political life was an incessant 
. struggle against the adminiatration of Vihfek. Whilst the 
natfonal interiests of France had eloquent defenders in the 
Chambers, M. Guizot, Who was still too young to be per- 
mitted to ^cend the tribune, sustained the same cause in 
writings, tjie success 'of which»was universal. We cannot 
here analyze the eiftire series cif the Occasional productions of 
M. Guizot from 1 820' to 1822. In one he defends the system 
of the Duke Decazes, trampled upon as"re volutionary by the 
counter revolution; in another he investigates the cause of 
those daify conspiracies which appear to him to be insidiously 
provoked by the agents of government for the overthrow of 
constitutional institutions. Elsewhere,* in his work, entitled 
La Peine de Mort Matidte Politique, without pretending < 
to erase completely from our. laws the punishment of death, 
even for political crimes, he demonstrates, in a grave and 
elevated style, that power has a deep interest in keeping 
within its scabbard the terrible weapon which transforms 
i#to persecutors those who brandish it, and into martyrs those 
whom it smites. 

Among these political lucubrations, there is one which 
strikes us as worthy, in many respects, of special mention. 

In his treatise upon Des Moyens tL Opposition et de Gou- 
vernement' darn VEtat actuel de la France, published in 
1821,.M. Guizot completely lays bare the nature of his 
political individuality, and furnislies both an explitiiatioii of 
his past, and the secret of his future career. It was not an 
orxlimvry opposition, that of M. Guizot. He defends thf^ 
public liberties, but he defends them in his own way, whicl ■ 
is not that of all the world. He may be said to niarcb alone 
in his path, and if he is severe towards She wen whom he 
combats, he is not less so towai-ds those who are fighting 
with him. ^ ' 

In his view, the ca^pkal crime of the Villele ministry was 
not the abuse of power in itself, but rather the consequences of 
that abuse which placed in peril the principle of authority by 
exposing it to a fatal condict. ' 
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ytJnlike Other polemical writings, which are usually^ alto- 
gether negative and. dissolving, those of M. Guizot are 
eminently afilrmative, governmental, and consciituent. When 
the word right comeS from his pen, you mfty be sure that the 
Word duty ig not far off; and never does he put his finger on 
^n evil without indicating at once what seepis ^to hinl a 
remedy. • 

At the height of his strife with the ministry, M. Guizot 
was engaged in developing, fgom his professional chair, amid 
the applause of a youthful ^nd numerous*' audience, the va- 
rious phases of representative government in Europe, since 
the fall of the Romair empire, in the course of li^ctures given 
in the following pages. The minister revenged himself upon 
the professor for the assaults of the publicist: the jj^ijres were 
interdicted in JS25- Retiring into private life, after having 
passed through high political functions, M. Gmzot was still 
poor; but his pen remained to him. Renouncing the in- 
flammatory questions of‘the moment, he undertook a series 
of great historical works, which the biographer may confi- 
dently praise; for his merits as an historian have never been 
denied. Then were successively published, the Collection de^ 
Menioires relatifs a la Revolution d' Angleierre; the Histoififm 
de la Revolution tTATkgleterre^ en 1640; which forms one 
the previous volumes of the European Library; a Collection 
desMemoires relatifs a VHistoire de France; and, finally, Essais 
sur VHistoire de France^ a work by which be c am ed- flight 
into the^ark recesses of the national origin. At 
time he presented the public with historical essays upon 
Shakespere and upon Calvin,cn revised translation of the wjorks 
of the great English dramatist, and a considerable number of 
political articles of a high order in the Revue Fran^aise. . 

. In 1B27, death deprived him of the companion of his> 
labours — that beloved wife, whose lolly intelligence and 
moral strength bad ViUStained him amid the agitations of his 
career. It was sad, though calm, philosophical, Christian, that 
parting scene between the husband and the dying wife, and 
their young son, spon about to follow his mother to the tomb. 
Though born and bred a catholic, Madame Guizo^ had just 
before this ibiiied the faith of her husband; tliat husband 
now sootjic^d the last moments of his beloved partner by 
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reading to her, in his grave, Bolemn, impreHsiVe tones, one of 
the^hnest productions of Bossuet, his funeral oration upon 
Queen of England.^ 

Some time afterwards, M. Guizot becaiiie one of the most 
.active members of the society Aide-toi, le 'del faidera^ the 
objedt of whish was to defend, in all legal modes, the free- 
dom of elections against the indflence of power. The 
Yillele ministry fell, and that of Mart^gnac restored M. Gui-. 
zot to his professorial *chair and^ to the circle of admiring 
students, whom he proceeded to delight with his lectures on 
the History of Civilization in Franbe. A short timS after 
the formation of thePolignac cabinet, he* was elected dep uty 
for and voted for the address of the 221, adding to 

his vote these words: ‘‘Truth has already trouble enough in 
penetrating to the council of kings; let us not send it thbre pale 
and feeble; let'it be no more possible to mistake it than to 
doubt the loyalty of our sentiments ” He wished to oblige 
power to live, but power was detenpned to die. On the 
26th of July he* returned from Niines to Paris; on the 
27th he drew up the protest of the deputies against the ordi- 
naj|^S^a protest more respectful than hostile, manifesting a 
conSlervative spirit, dreading rather than desiring a revolu- ^ 
tion. Power deemed it seditious; the people pronounced it 
feeble and timid: events proved the people were right. 

In the meeting at M. Lafitte’s, on the 29th, when all minds 
were intoxicated with triumph^ M. Guizot, ever exclusively 
occupied with the immediate necessity of regulating the re- 
volution, rose and insisted upon the urgency of at once con- 
stituting a municipal commission! whose especial duty should 
'be the re-establishment and maintenance of order. On the 
30th, this commission appointed him provisional minister of 
public instruction; on the Slst, he read in the chamber the. 
proclamation conferring the lieutenailt-genecalship of the 
kingdom on the Duke of Orleans. During ihe period pre- 
ceding the ceremony of the 9th of August, he was busied with 
the general r^coidposition of the administration of public 
affairs, and the revisVom of the charter, his organizing activity 

* M. Guizot, in 1B2B, moiTied Mademoiselle Eliza Dillqn, the nioce of 
his first wife, according, it is soldi to the earnest* entreaties of tlie loiter 
previous to her death. 
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baviog fswmd him to be transferred to the moat difficult 
postf the msjiislry of tka interior. In a feiv dayS) seventy 
prefects, one hundred and seventy-six sub-qprefects,. tliirty- 
ei^hl^^Gretaries^geheral, vrere i^emoved and replaced. In the 
draft the new dhorter, he endeavoured, but without success, 
to loj^r to twenty-five^ yew's the age require(J»for eligibility 
asB ^{^resentative. 

The first ministry of July, formed in a moment of enthu- 
siaficn, was ns ephemeral as tl^e ex<;iteiBent of the , three days. 
Personal difierences, for a time e&ced by great events and a 
commoh interest, re-appeared more marked than ever, when 
it became necessary to consolidate the woi% so rapidly effected. 
The impulse was still too strong, too near its source, to be 
guided. The principle of order was compelled to yield to that 
of liberty; M. GuizUt retired. 

The history of the'Lafitte cabinet iS well known. After 
its dissolution on the 1^^ of March, the conservative element, 
at first trampled und^Bbot, raised kself erect, potent, impe- 
rious, in the person of Casimir Ferier. For the first time since 
July, a compact, resolute and durable majority was formed^ 
the Chambers. This governmental army, hitherto und 
plined and confused, was divided into three distinct 
manoeuvring with unanimity and harmony, under the ord 
of the fiery minister — the left wing, composed of a goodly 
fraction of the old liberal opposition of the Restoration, w^iis 
commanded byM. Thiers, the brilliant deserter from the camp 
of M.' Lafitte; the right wing, formed of the old ci^titutionai 
monarchists, marclied under the banner of M. the iiiaji 

of inflexibluand nua^ai:x^tiyxVJL^j] * to the cejti'e, an aggte- 
gafioh of the undecided and wavering of fltll sides, it was asto- 
nished .to find fer the first time in M. Dupin, the uMt eceen-' 
,tric and resti^$^,f|||tfa, a chief obedient to the wora of com- 
mand an(^ eager for ihfe fray. 

Supported by tlii* triple phalanx, tbe ministry of the 13 th 
was able to make head against opposition in the Chambers, 
to overcome insurrection in the streets, three the gates of 
Ancona, and coi^^olidate th^ system established in July by 
rescuing it from the exaggeration of its principle. 

.^ter the death of Casimir perier, his captains for some 
tii{m disputed among them^lves the command; M. Thiers 
and M. Quizot shook hands, and tlie cabinet of the 11th o.. 
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OctolMr, 18 ^, formed. Upon the proceedings of their 
odmiiiifitFatiot], M. Guizot exercised a Bustained and often 
preponderant induenee. 

Whatever may be though of their 'aeta, th^e was one 
exclusively appertaining to' tha department of M. Guizot — 
thali of public instruction — aagloidous, that all parties, the| 
most hostile to the man, have emblkzoaed it with unqualified 
approbation. The grea t qnd upbl^ law pf the 28 th pf Jqse* 

I Bdd^.as tuprimar^inatruction^ aonceivedj prepaid sustained 
^d executed by 'M. GuEot, will ever , remain one of tbj 
grandest creations j?f our. tiiue: the principle of'popular 
^u cation, adopted and proclaimed by the lie volution of ’ 89 , 
but arrested by the social tumults of the last fifty years, 
at last received its full development beneath the auspices 
of M. Guizot. Eleven thousand parishes, that is to say, one- 
fourth of France, previously destitute of that primary in- 
struction which makes the honest man and the good citizen, 
have seen erected by the side of th^ humble parish church, 
the modest school-house,. where the children of the poor 
resort for knowledge, that other bread of the soul which is to 
support them through the rough trials of life. Volumes 
might be formed of the detailed insti'uctions addressed by 
M. Guizot, in reference to this law, to prefects, rectors, 
mayors, and committees of examination; they are models of 
precision and clearness. The finest of^ these productions is 
undoubtedly the circular to the teachers of the parishes. In 
its few pages there is> perhaps, as much true eloquence, as 
much poetry of style and of thought, as in the most admirable 
works of the epoch. With what touching familiarity doea 
the minister stret^'h forth his hand to the poor, obscure village 
preceptor! how he elevates him in the eyes of all, and espe- 
cially in his own! how he fills him with the importance of 
his mission! He is almost his friend, his coljeaguc, his 
equal! For both are striving, elich in his sphere, to secure 
the repose and glory of the countiy. And then' with what 
paternal solic^tudb does the statesman, from the recesses of 
his cabinet, enter kite the most insignifigant details of the 
relations of the teacher with children, parents, the mayor, and 
the curate! "No sectarian of party spirit,” he’exclaims, "m 
your school; the teacher must rise above the fleeting quarrels 
which agjltate society I Faith in Providence, the sanctity of« 
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duty, gubiqi^ion to parental authority, tespect for the laws, 
the prince, the rights of all, $uch are the sentiments he must 
seek to jdevelgp.*’ Can there he anythin;? ® more afferting 
than the following sample picture of the painful duties of the 
teacher and the consolations he must find within himself: 
^*S^ere is no^fortune to he made,' there is little-renown to be 
gained in the painful obligations which the teacher fulfils. 
Destined to see his life pass away in a monotonous occupa- 
tion, sometimes even to expsrience the injustice, or ingra- 
titude of ignorance, he would often be saddened, and perhaps 
would shccumb, if he derived courage and strength from no 
other sources then the prospect of immeJiate or merely per- 
sonal reward. He must he sustained and animated by a 
profound sense of the moral importance of his labours; the 
grave happiness of having served his fellow-creatures, and ob- 
scurely contributed to the public w^elfare, must be his compen- 
^sation, and this his conscience alone can give. It is his glory 
not to aspire to aught beyond his obscure and laborious con- 
dition, to exhaust himself in sacrifices scarcely noticed by 
those whom they benefit, to toil, in.^iort, for man, and to 
expect his recompence only from Godf' 

Couple these pages of patriarchal g^^^ess with the 
pitiless language of M. Guizot in presence of a revolt; hei^ 
him thundering from the tribune against the wicked tail^ 
the Revolution; behold him reading BossUet to his dying wflb 
or throwing with stoic hand the first piece of earth on tW 
coffin of his son; and say, if there be not something straU^ 
grand, immense, in this individuality, in which we find at 
once the fiery zeal of Luther, the unctuous initiii|||i of 
Metancthon, the impassibility of Epictetus, the sin 
ness of Eenelon, and the inflexible severity of Rich 
, After an existence of four years, the cabinet of^e ,lHh 
of October ^was .dissolved by two causes, one external, the 
other internal. The public perils at an end, it was deemed 
too repressive by the Chambers; the majority which had 
supported it was enfeebled and dislocated, whilst dissensions 
broke out in its coi^ncils between M. Goizot and M. Thiers. 
The former retired, but did not enter into open hostilities 
until the formation of the Mole ministry, on the IStli of 
April, 1836, the policy of whi(h he thus severely denounced: 

It is a policy without princiDle and without banner, made 
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every side for supportj and ftdveliiciiig, in reaHtji towdxdil' 
no bbject; which topers with, foments, aggravates that uh-' 
certainty of meifs minds, that relaxation ,of heart, that want 
of faith, consistency, perseverance, energy, .which cause dis- 
.quiet to the country, and weaVness to power.” To fortify 
power, M. Guizot thrdMr himself into the conlHion. Many 
think that he failed in his purpose* We will not decide the ques- 
tion; it is certain that the governmental car was for an instant 
stopped, and the cause Hear to Mr Guizot brought into peril. 

Called upon by the Soult ministry of May 12, 1839, to 
replace Marshal Sebastian!, as the representative of France at 
the court of St. Jameses, retained in that office by the 
ministry of the 1st March following, and charged with the 
Science the interests of France, -in the stormy question of 
the East, M. Guizot appeared at first in Lon Ion under the 
r-'tst favourabfe auspices. His literary*reputation, his calm, 
f>.*ave dignity, his thorough knowledge of English manners, 
'.an^’uage, and literature, his protestantism, all these features 
Ca. bined to conciTiiatCi for him the suffrages of the haug htiest 
a.'iti most fastidious of. all aristocracies. His society was 
universally sought; no French Ambassador, since Chateau- 
briand, had created so great a sensation. At the Foreign 
oirue, too, everything seemed to be smoothed for him, and 
aiTangements of a satisfactory nature appeared to be on the 
eve. of completion, when the Syrian insurrection broke out, 
and M. Guizot’s position was changed. 

The results of the treaty of the 15th July are well known; 
there is no need for us to go into a detail of the cii'cum- 
slances under which the ministry of the 1st Mai ch fell, and 
M, Guizot was called upon to fomi the Soult-Guizot cabinet 
f the 29th Oct. 1840, himself accepting the office of 
linister of Fgreign Aff^rs, which he hi^ ever since retained. 

M. Guizot may be considered in four points uf view — as a 
private individual, as a writer, as an histbriad, as an orator 
and politician. 

The virtue of the man has never been called in question. 

■ The morals of M. Ouizot,” says one of his most violent 
political foes, “ are rigid, and pure, and he is worthy, by the 
"ofty virtue of his life and sentiments, of the esteem of all 
good men.” 

Asa writer, his style is one that may be recognised among 

thousand. With his nen in his hand, he lakes a hrxni 
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dedded teia^, goeiB stralglit to tiis is nM Qzempt from 

m spec^ of stifFness, and partipDlai'ly affects ^bkltacf tcmlin- 
ology; tike form in. which he envelopes his t^ooghtB is a little 
obscure, but the .thought is so dear,, so brilliant, that it always 


dime^HParough. 

/ As an historian, he hc^s rendered er^nent sewice to science. 


He is one of the chiefs of that modern histoncal school 


which has taught us to emerge trom the present to go and 
examine the past, and ncT longer to . measure the men and 
things’ of former limes by our standards ‘of to-day. 

As an orator, his manner is dignihed and severe. Small 
and frail in person, he is lofty and proud in bearing; his voice 
is imposing and sonorous; his language, whether calm or 
vehement, is always pure and chastened; it has more energy 
than grace, it convinces rather than moves. When he ascends 
the tribune, friends and enemies all open their ears; there is 
no more talking, Httle coughing, and nobody goes to sleep. 

"Much has been said of the political versatility of M. Guizot, 
of his sudden changes, of his former opposition and his 
present servility; but, from his words, his writings, and his 
acts at every epoch,' we have derived the profound conviction, 
that, save a few trifling exceptions of detail, his general and 
distinctive characteristic as a politician is tenacity and con- 
sistency; such as he w^as under the Decazes ministry, or in 
the opposition to Villele, such he appears to us^ to be now’. 
Let us explain our idea without flattery and wfibmit enmity. 

Providence has imposed upon society an eternal problem, 
the solution of which it has reserved to itself. There has 


been, and there always wifi be, a conflict betweotftwo oppo- 
site principles, ripkt and duty, poUfer and liberty. In. presence 
of these two hostile elements, which the eminent minds of all 


ages have essayed tg conciliate, no one can remain perfectly 
calm, p^rfect]^ imjoartinl. Mathematipal trutl^ belong to the 
head; people do not become excited about fhem; political 
truths act upon both the head and the heart; and no one 
con guard himselfrfrom an involuntary movement of attrac- 
tion or repulsion ‘ in rdation to thdltf, according to his na- 
ture, to the bent of bis mind, to his individuality. Some 
are especially inclined to 4iberty, others are more disposed to 
power; some w’ould play the minister, others the tribune; 
these have the instinct of authority, those the sentiment 
oP indenendence. ^ow, M. Giii«nt is esseiidallv one of the 
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latter; liia is an elevated and progressive intellect, but 
domiueering. by nature, and governmentoT by conviction. 
In his eyes, the* France of our day, founded upon two great 
victories of the principle of liberty, is* naturally prone to 
abuse its triumph, and of the two elements' equally necessary 
' for social life, the feeblest at present, the vanquished one, is 
power, ■ 

Setting out from this idea, M. Guizot seeks to re-establish 
the equilibrium between the two. bases of the edifice, giving 
to the one what tlie other has too much .of, and combining 
this arrangement of forces within certain limits, with certain 
measures, the details' of which are too lon'g and too compli- 
cated to be gone into here. 

If we read with attention the political writings of M. 
Guizot, during the period of the Restoration, we shall soon 
discover, throifgh all his attacks upon the agents of power, 
a real sympathy for power itself. Legitimacy exaggerates its 
rights. Pushed on by imprudent friends and insidious 
enemies, it drives full sail upon a rock: from the height 
where he has placed himself, M. Guizot sees the danger, 
rebukes those who manage the vessel, and even after it has 
struck, continues to exclaim, “ ’Bout ship!” 

The Revolution of July discomposed, perhaps, for an 
instant, but did not discourage M. Guizot; thus, on the 29th, 
when the principle which is the object of his solicitude had fallen 
beneath the popular assault, we behold him earnest to raise it 
by degrees, and revive its strength, and at length urging it 
boldly in the direction which he wished it to take before its fall. 

'W'ha't, in short is M. Guizot? • 

• He is, above all, a man of power and of government, and 
at the same time the most independent of men — submissive 
to the yoke of self-imposed principles, but bearing his head 
erect in all questions as to persons; il politician of great 
worth, and estimating himself at that Worth; n^re convinced 
than enthusiastic; more proud of the approbation of his 
conscience than of *thc homage of the crowd; gifted in a 
supreme degree with that strength of will aud perseverance 
which moke the statesman, that resembles 

dis orde r, and capable, if things were to come to thejr worst, 
of throwing himself, without hesitation, into the arms of 
despotism, which he does not love, rather than undergo the 
anarchy which he abhorst 
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LECTURE THE FIRST. 


Object of the course — History of European civilization — Part taken bj 
France in the civilizaftjn of Europe — Civilization a fit subject for nar- 
rative — It is the most general fact in history — The ordinary and popular 
meaning of the word civili2aHon-~~Two leading facts constitute civiliza- 
k tion : 1. The development of society; 2. The development of the indi- 
vidual — Demonstration — These two facts ore neccssaiily connected ths 
one with the other, and, sooner or later, produce the one the other — 1 b 
the destiny of man limited wholly within his actual social condition?— 
The history of civilization may be exhibited and considered under two 
points of view — Remarks' on the plan of the course— Tho present state 
of men’s minds, and the prospects of civilization. 

"CStVTLEMEN, 

• _ I AM deeply affected by the rtception you give me, and 
which, you will permit me to say, I accept as a pledge of the 
■ sympathy which has not ceased to exist between us, notiwrith- 
standing so long a separation — Alas! 1 speak as though you, 
whom 1 see aroand me, were the same wlio, seven years ago, 
used to assemble within these walls, to participate in my then 
labours; because I myself am here again, it seems as if all my 
former hearefb shi>uld be here also; whereas, since that period, 
a change, a mighty chaif^e, has come over all things. Seven 
years ago we repaired hither depressed with anxious doubts 
and fears, weighed down with sad thoughts and anticipations; 
We saw ourselves surrounded with \[f[iculty and danger; we 
felt ourselves dragged on towards an Vvil which we essaye^o 

B 
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avert by calm, grave, cautious reserve, but in vain. we 

meet together, full of confidence and hope, the heart at peace, 
thought free. There is but one way in wliicl* we can worthily 
manifest our grafitude fjr thia happy change; it is by bringing 
to our present meetings, our new studies, the same calm tran- 
quillity of mind, the same firm purpose, which guided ouf 
ponduct when, seven years ago, we looked, /rom day to day, 
to have our studies placed under rigorous supervision, or, 
indeed, to be arbitrarily suspended. Good fortune i^ delicate, 
j frail, uncertain; we must keep measures with hope as with 
fear; convalescence requires well nigh the same ' care, the 
same caution, as tlie approaches of jllhess. This care, this 
caution, this moderation, I am sure you will exhibit. The 
same sympathy, the same intimate conformity of opinions, of 
Bentiments, of ideas, which united us in times of difficulty and 
danger, and which at least saved us from grave faults, will 
equally unite us in more auspicious dMB, and enable us to 
gather all their fruits. I rely with connijence upon your co- 
operation, and I need nothing more. 

The time between this our first meeting and^^ti^clase of 
the year is very limited;, that which 1 my3 q|[^|| ||^had, 
wherein to meditate upon the Lectures I am 
has been infinitely more limited ttill. One^ 
therefore, was the selection of a subject, the 
which might best he brought within the bounds of'tfflWSw 
months which remain to us of this year, within that of the 
few days I have had for preparation; and it appeared to me, 
that a general revie^v of the modern history of l^urppe, 
sidered with re^rence to ' the development of ^M M^s ation — a 
general sketch, in fact, of the history of Europ ^KKilizatioii, 
of its origin, its progress, its aim, its character, i^^t suitably 
occupy the time at our disposal. This, accordingly, is the 
^subject? of which I propose to treat. 

I have used th'tr term European civilization, because it is 
evident that there is an European civilization; that a certain 
unity pervades the civilization of the various European states; 
that, notwithstanding infinite diversities of time, place, and 
circumstance, this civilization takes its first rise in facts 
almost wtolly similar, proceeds everywhere upon the same 
principles, and tends to produce well high everywhere analo- 
g6'i3 results. There is then, an European civilization, and it 
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is to the subject of this aggrOj^tte civilization that I will 
regue^'t your attention. 

Aguirt, it is evident this civilization cannot be traced 
bftc'k, that its history caa£t be derived 'from the history of 
any single Eluropean statA If, on the one’ hand, it is mani- 
’ characterized by bre^ly, on the other, its variety is no 
less pruiligiouB; it has not developed itself with complete- 
ness, ill any one particular country. The features of its phy- 
siognomy are ivide-sprebd: we mlist seek the elements of its 
history, now in France, now in England, now in Germany, 
now in Spain. 

We of France occupy a favourable position for pursuing 
the study of European civilization. Flattery of individuals, 
even of our country, should be at all times avoided: it is 
without vanity, I think, we may say that France has been< 
the centre, the*focus of European civilization. I do not pre- 
tend, it were monstrous to do so, that she has always, and 
in every direction, marched at the head of nations. At dif- 
ferent epochs, Italy has taken the lead of her, in the arts; 
England, in political institutions; and there may be other 
respects under which, at particular periods, other European 
nations have manifested a superiority to her; but it is im- 
possible to deny, that whenever France has seen herself thus 
outstripped in the career of civilization, she has called up fresh 
vigour, has sprung forward with a new impulse, and h^ soon 
found herself abreast with, or in advance of, all the rest. And 
not only has this been the peculiar fortune of France, but we 
seep that when the civilizing ideas and institutions which 
have taken their rise in other la^ds, have sought to extend 
their sphere, to become fertile and general, to operate for the 
common benefit of European civilization, they hav& been 
necessitated to undergo, to a certain extent, a new preparation 
in France; and it has been from France, as from a ’second 
native country, that they hove gone fortluto the conquest of 
Europe. There is scarcely any great idea, any'great' prin- 
ciple of rivilizatjon, "which, prior to its diifusion, has not 
passed in this way throu^ France, 

And for this reason: there is in tlfe French character some-^ 
thing sociable, something sympathetic, something which makes? 
its way with greater facility and eff^L than does the national 
genius of any other people; whetlNr * from our langua^j 
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whether from the turn of our mind, of our manners^ certain it 
is that our ideas are more popular than those of other people, 
present themselves more clearly ag4 intelligiWy to the masses, 
and penetrate among them more readily; in a word, perspi- 
cuity, sociability,' sympathy, are Ihe peculiar characteristics of 
France, of her civilization, and it is these qualities whicli 
j rendered her eminently fit to march at the very head qF 
European civilization. 

In entering, therefore, hpon the "study of « this great fact, 
it is no arbitrary or conventional choice^to take France as the 
centre of this study; we must needs do so if we would place 
oursclvps, as it were, in the very hearfof civilization, in the 
very heai't of the fact we are about to consider. 

I use the term fact^ and I do so purposely; civilization is 
a fact like any other — a fact susceptible, Uke any other, of 
being studied, described, narrated. * 

j For some time past, there has been mjjch talk of the necel*- 
sity of limiting history to the narration of facts: nothing can 
be more just; but we must always bear in mind that there 
are far more facts to narrate, and that the facts themselves 
are far more various in their nature, than people are at first 
disposed to believe; there are material, visible facte^ such as 
wars, battles, the official acts of governmeapftii,j[.^herB are 
moral facts, none the less real that they do not on the 

surface; there are individual facts' which have di^zibmiDations 
of their own; there are general facts, without any particular 
designation, to which it is impossible to assign any precise, 
date, w^hich it is impossible to bring within strict < liynits, 
which are yet no less facta than the rest, historic facts, facts 
which we cannot exclude from history without mutilating 
history. 

O The very portion of history which we are accustomed to 
call ilS philosophy,' the relation of events to each other, the 
connexion which unites them, their causes and their effects, — 
these are all facts, these are all history, just as much as the 
narratives of battles, and of other matenal and visible events. 
Facts of this cl^s it is doubtless mbre difficult to disentangle 
and explain; we are more liable to error in giving an account 
of them, and it is no easy thing to give them life and anima- 
J-ion, to exhibit them ^ clear and vivid colours; but this. 
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difficulty in no degree changes their nature; they ai'e noiNB 
the leas an essential element of history. i 

O 'Civilization ig one of these facts; a general, hidden, com- 
plex fact; very difficult, I allow, to descfibe, to relate, but 
which none the less for that exists, which, pone the less for 
■ that^ has a right to be described and jelated. We may raise 
as to this factia great number of questions; we may ask, it 
has been asked, whether it«is a good or an evil? I^me bit- 
terly deplore it; others, rejoice at^it. We may ask, whether 
it is an universal faqt, whether there is an universal civiliza- 
tion of the human speoies, a destiny of humanity; whether 
the nations have handed down from age, to age, something 
which has never been lost, which must increase, form a larger 
and larger mass,' and thus pass on to the end of time? For 
my own part, I am convinced that there is, in reality, a general 
destjuj of huipanity, a transmission of the aggregate of civih- 
zation; and, conaequently, on un ixeisal history of civilization 
to he written. But without raising questions so great, so 
difficult to solve; if we restrict ourselves to a definite limit of 
time and space, if we confine ourselves to the history of a 
certain number of centuries, of a certain people, it is evident 
that within these bounds, civilization is a fact which can be 
described, related — which is history. I will at once add, that 
this history is the greatest of all, that it includes all. 

And, indeed, does it not seem to yourselves that the fact 
civilization is the fact par excellence — the general and defini- 
tive fact, in which all the others terminate, into which they all 
resolve themselves? Take all the facts which compose the his- 
tory of a nation, and which we are accustomed to regard as the 
elements of its life; take its institutions, its commerce, its in- 
dustry, its wars, all the details of its government: when we 
would consider these facts in their aggregate, in their con- 
nexion, when we would estimate them, judge them, we ask 
in what they have coQtributed to the civiKzation’ of that 
nation, what part they have taken in it, what influence they 
have exercised over it. It is in this way that we not only 
form a complefb idea^ pf them, but measure anti appreciate 
their true value; they are, as it were, rivers, of which we ask 
what quantity of water it is they contribute to the ocean? 
For civilization is a sort of ocean,, constituting the wealth | 
^people, and on whose bosom all elements of the lif^of \ 
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tll|A people, aU the powers supporting its existence^ assemble 
ana unite. This is so true, that even facts, which from their 
nature are odious, pernicious, which weigh (painfully upon 
nationfil^ despotism, for example, and anarchy, if they have 
contributed in some way to civihzation, if they have enabled 
it to make an onward s^de, up to a certain point we par- 
don them, we overlook weir wrongs, their evil' nature; in a 
word, wherever we recognise civilization, whatever the facta 
which have created it, we app tempted to forget the price it 


has cost. ^ ,, 

There are, moreover, facts which, properly speaking, we 
cannot call social; individual facts, which.seem to interest the 
human soul rather than the public life: such are religious 
creeds and philosophical ideas, scienceB, letters, arts. These 
facts appear to address themselves to man with a view to 
moral perfection, his intellectual gratification ^ to 
their object his internal amelioration, his mental pl0lt||||w 
rather than his social condition. But, here again, it is i jHp 
reference to civilization that these very facts 'are often cdB|P 
dered, and claim to he considered. 

: , At all times, in all countries, religion has nssumednio 
glory of having civilized the people; sciences, liMers, ttls, 
all the intellectual oiid moral pleasures, have eMinli a. snare 
in this glory; and we have deemed it a proi^S honour 
to them, when we have recognised this claim IhI &eir part. 
Thus, facts the most important and sublime ih^^lliiamBelves, 
independently of all external result, and simply Ji stheir rela- 
tions with the soul of man, increase in impomRoe, rise in 
sublimity from their affinity with civilization. SncH is the 
value of this general fact, thkt it gives value to everything it 
touches. And not only does it give value; there are even 
occasions when the facts of which we speak, religious creeds, 
philosophictd ideas, letters, arts, are especially considered and 
. judged of with reference to their influence upon civilization; 
an influence which becomes, up to a certain point and during 
B certain time, the conclusive measure of their merit, of their 
Yaiue. , . 


O What, then, 1 will ask, before undertaking its history, 
what, considered only in itself, what is this so grave, so vo^ 
ao precious fact, which sepms the sum, the expresrion of the 
whole life of nationB? / • 
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^ 1 Shull take care here Dot to &11 into pure i^loBophj; Bot 
to -lay down sope ratiocmiitiTe principle, and then deduce 
from it the natufe of civilization as a result; there would be 
many chances of error in this method. And here, again, we 
.have a fact to verify and describe. 

u PSt a long period and in many oonntrifis;, the word cwiYiza- 
lion has been in use; people have attached to the word ideas 
more or less dear, more* or less comprehensive; but there it 
is in use, and those who use it, abbach some meamng or other 
to it. It is the ■general, human, popular meaning of this word 
‘ that we most study. There is almost ^ways in the usual 
acceptation of the most general terms, more accuracy than in 
the apparently more znore precise, of 

Bcienc^^Plt is conunon sense which gives to words their ordi- 
uaiy flipiidcalj^ofiy and common sense is jthe charasoteristic of 
humanity. The ordinary signifi cation of a word is formed 
by gradual ^^ogress, aS9m the constant of facts; so/ 

that when a fact presents itself which soonj to come within 
the meaning of a known terra, it is received into it, as it weze, 
naturally; the signihcatiosi of the term extends its^f, expands, 
and by degrees, the various facts, the various ideas which 
from the nature of the things themselves men should indnde 
under this word, are includ^ 

O When the meaning of a word, on the othw hind, is deter- 
mined by science, this determination, the work of one indi- 
vidual, or of a small luimber of individuals, takes place under 
the induenoe of soone particular fact whkh has struck' npon 
€he mind. Thus sctoiitific definitioifi^ , 9 ^ much 

more >narrow^ slid, he nce, mucjl 1^s acouri^ mndkleas true, 
at both^ '^i^n Ihe pepia&y mp eM ings oT fie toms. Ta 
studying as a'^iiS'i6e''mefiimig of fie word civilizatioii, in 
investigating all the ideas which are comprised within it^ 
according to the comanon sease of maflkind, we shall make a 
much greater ^ogress towards a knowledge df fie fact itself^ 
than by attempting- to give it onraelves a scieniafic definition, 
however more <6lear preetse the latter might appear at 
first. 

I will commeiioe this ixrvestigiMion by endeavouring to 
place befiM'e you eome hypofieseK I will des^be a 
Bumb^ of states of society, and fien in<|nire 

general instinct would recograse the oonditijm 01 
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H people civilising itself; whether we recognise in them the 
meaning which mankind attaches to the word civilization? 

First, suppose a people whose external lite is easy, is full 
of physical comfort; they pay few taxes, they are free from 
suffering; jlistice IS well adrdnistered in their private relations 
— in a word, material existence is for them altogether hkppy, 
nnd happily regulated. But at the same time, the intellectual 
nnd moral existence of this people^ is studiously kept in a 
state of torpor and inactivity; of^J will not say, oppression, 
for they do not Understand the feeling,' but of compression. 
We are not withoqjfmafahces of this state of things. There* 
has been a great number of small aristocratic republics in 
which the people have been thus treated like flocks of sheep, 
well kept and materially happy, but without moral and intel- 
lectual activity. la this civiHzation? Is this a people civi- 
lizing itself? 

Another hypothesis: here is a people whose m at entail 
«nce is less easy, less comfortable, but still supportatjlfe^N^n 
the other hand, moral and intellectual wants have been 
neglected, a certain amount of mental pasture has b|M served 
out to them; elevated, pure sentiments are ciHlvated in 
them ; their religious and moral views have attaidpn a certain 
degree of development; but great care is stifle, in 

them the principle of liberty; the intellc<j | M and moral 
wants, as in the former case the material wwl^^Uxe satisfied; 
each man has meted out to him his portion^f truth ; no one 
is permitted to seek it for himself. Immobw^ is the chaxac- 
teristic of moral Ufe; it is the state Into which have falleTT 
most of the populations of Asia; wherever theocratic domina- 
tions keep humanity Jn check; ^t is the state of the Hindoos^ 
for example. I ask the same question iiefe~as before; is this 
R people civilizing itself ? 

I chdhge altogether the nature of the hypothesis: here is 
a people among whom is a great display of individual liber- 
ities, but where disorder and inequality, are excessive: it is 
the empire of force and of chance; every man, if he is not 
strong, is oppressed, suffers, perishes; violence is the predo- 
minant feature of the social state. No one is ignorant that 
Europe has "passed through this state. Is this a civilized 
Bt^te? It may, doubtles/i, contain principles of civilization 
wmijh will develop th^ aselves by successive degrees; but 
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the fact which dominates in such a society is, assuredly, no I 
that which the^common sense of mankind call civilization. 

I take a fourth and last hypothesis: the liberty of each 
individual is very great, inequality amongst them is rare, and 
at all events, very transient. Every maft does very nearly 
jiisf what he pleases, and differs little in power from his neigh- 
bour; but there are very few general interests, very fp^ 
j)ublic ideas, very littl§ society, — in a word, the faculties and 
existence of individuals appear* and then pass away, wholly 
apart and without acting upon each other, or leaving any 
trace behind them;^ the successive generations leave society 
at the same point at which they found it: this is the state of 
savage tribes; liberty and equality are there, but assuredly] 
not civilization. 

^ I mi ght ipiltiply^these hypotheses, ^ut I think we have 
b ^ore u s enough to explain what is thfi popular and iiafurti 
meaning of the word 

It is clear that none of the states 1 have Bkefiched corre- 
sponds, according to the natural good sense of mankind, to this 
term. Why? It appears to me that the iirst fact comprised^ 
in the word civilization (and this results from the different 
examples I have rapidly placed before you), is the fact of 
progress, of development; it presents at once the idea of a people , 
marching onward, not to change its place, but to change its ' 
condition; of a people whose culture is condition itself, and | 
ameliorating itself. The idea of progress, of development, 
appears to me the fundamental idea contained in the word, 
civilization. What is this progress? what this development? 
Herein is the greatest difficulty of all. ^ t . 

The etymology of the word would seem to answer in a clear 
ind satisfactory manner: it says that it is the perfecting of 
nvil life, the devel o pment firv^ioty; properly Sff-caHed, of- 
the relations of men among themselves. 

Such is, in fact, the first idea which presents itself to the 
juderstanding when the word civilization is pronounced; we 
it once figure fforth ourselves the extension, the greatest 
ictivity, the best orgmjiza^ion of the socij|.l relations : on the 
me hand, ain incre^ng drpduq.tion^0f the means of giving 
Jtrength ahd haj^^ness <tg .sec^-^; on the -other a more 
equitable Jisti^ution;^ amongst 'ipdividuals, bf the strepgjir • 
aud happinkas^roduced. 
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Ib this all ? Have we here exhausted all the natural, 
ordinaiy meaning of the word civiliAion? Does the fact 
contain nothiiig more than this ? ‘ 

It is almost as if asked: is the human species after all a. 
mere aut-hill, a sddety in which all that is required is order 
and physical happiness, in which the greater the amount of 
labour, and the more equitable the division of the fruits of 
labour, the more surely is the d[]ject attained, the progress 
aooomplished. 

Our instinct ^ once feds repngnant to so narrow a defi- 
nition of human desdny. It fe^at the first glance, that the 
word, civilization, oomprehends something more extensive, 
more oomjdex, somethi^ superior to the simple perfection of 
the social relations, of Social power and happiness. 

Fact, public opinion, the generally received meaning of thq 
fferm, are in accordance with this instinct. '' T 

Take Rome in the palmy days bf the republic, after ii|| 
second Puiqc war, at the time of its greatest virtues, whenft 
wms marching'to ^ empire of the world, when its social stip 
was evidently in progress. Then take Rome under Augusflp, 
at the epoch when h^ decline began, whefi, at all events^t^The 
progresBiTe movement of society was arrestojil, when/^evil 
principles were on the erve of prevailing: yet there is no one 
who does not think and say th^ the Rome of Augustus v/as 
more civilized than the Rome of Fabricins or of Cincinnatus. 

Let us transport ouiselYes beyond the Alps : let us take 
the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: it is 
evident that, in a social point of view, considering the ' actual' 
amount and distribution of happiness amongst individuals, the 
Fnnoe of the seventeenth and e^hteenth centuries was in- 
ferior to. some other countries of Europe, to Holland and 
to England, for example. 1 bdieve that in Holland and in 
England the social activity was greater, was increasing more 
rapidly, di^ributing its finiit more fidly, than in France, jet 
ask general good sense, and it will say thal; the France of the 
seventeenth and eigfateendi centuriies was the* most civilized 
ODuntry in Europe, Europe has not Imsitated in her affirm- 
ative reply to the questv^ ixmaes of this public opinion, 
as to France, are found in , all the numuments of European 
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NVe might point out many other states in which the pros- 
perity is greater, is of more rapid growth, is better distributed 
amongst individuals than elsewhere, and in which, neverthe- 
less, by the spontaneous instinct, the g^eral good sense of 
men, the civilization is judged inferior to 'that of countries 
notiso well portioned out in a purely social sense. 

What does this mean? what advantages do these latter 
countries possess? What is it gives them, in the character of 
civilized countries, this privilege? what so largely compensates 
in the opinion of mankind for what they so lack in other 
respects? 

A development Other than that of Social life haa been 
gloriously uffliAsted by them; Ihc development of the indi- 
vidual, ipternai life, the development of man himself, of his 
faculties his sentiments, his ideas. If society with them be 
less perfect than elsewhere, humanity d^ands forth in more 
grandeur and power. There remain, no doubt, many social 
conquests to be^made ; but immense intellectual and moral 
conquests are accomplished ; worldly goods, social rights, are 
wanting to many men ; but many great men live and shine 
in the eyes of the world. Xietters, sciences, the arts, display 
all their splendour. Wherever mankind beholds these great 
signs, these signs glorified by human nature, wherever it sees 
created these treasures of sublime enjoyment, it there reco- 
gnises and names civilization. / . 

Two facts, then, are comprehended in this great fact; it 
subsists on two conditions, and manifests itself by two symp- 
toms: the development of social activity, and that of indivi- 
dual activity; the progress of jsociety and the progress of 
humanity. Wherever the extenial condition of man extends 
itself, vivifies, ameliorates itself; wherever the internal nature 
of man displays itself with lustre, with grandeur; at these two 
signs, and often despite the profound impeiffection of the 
social state, mankind with loud applause proclainiB civilization. 

Such, if I do not deceive mysdf, is the result of simple 
cnd^'purelyconmon-sensQ examination, of the general opinion 
of mahkind. If we klterrogate history, properly BO-t»lled, 
if we examine what is the nature of the great crises of civi- 
lization, of those facts which, by universal consent, have pro- 
pelled it onward, we shall constantly recognise one or o^hg^ 
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of the two elements I have just described. They are always 
crises of individual or soci^ development, facts which havt 
changed the internal man, hisi creed, his manners, or his ex- 
ternal condition, his position in his relation with his fellows. 
Christianity, for example, not merely on its first appearance, 
but during the first stages of its existence, Christianity in nc 
degree addressed itself to the social state ; it announced aloud, 
that it would not meddle with the social ^^state; it ordered the 
slave to obey his master; it^ attacked "^none of the great evilsj 
the great wrongs of the society of that period. ^tJTet who will 
deny that Christianity was a great crisis of civilization? Why 
was it so? Becau'se it changed the internal man, creeds, 
sentiments; because it regenerated the moral man, the intel- 
lectual man. f— 

We have seen a crisis of another nature, a crisis which ad- 
• dressed itself, not to the internal man, but to his externa] 
condition; one which changed and regenerated society. This 
also was assuredly one of the decisive crises of civilization. 
Look through all history, you will find ^everywhere the same 
result; you will meet with no important fact instrumental in 
the development of civilization^ which has not exercised one 
or other of the two sorts of influence 1 have sfioken of. 

Such, if 1 mistake not, is the natural and pop uhiiMBlIP iitlg^f 
the term ; you have here the fact, 1 will not 
described, verified almo.st completely, or, at a|H|H|H||^its 
general features. We have before us, the tw|B||KBpt5 of 
civilization. cop^s the question, would oh^ lli^e two 

|6uffice to constitute it; would the developmewm {lie social 
state, the development of thp individual mg^feparately pre- 
sented, be civiliiationi’ Would the hw||p^^ce recognise it 
as such? or have the two facts ' So intjuM^^ necessary a 
relation between them, that if they are IK simultaneously 
produced, they, are notwithstanding sooner 

or later one brings on the other. 

We might, as it appears to me, appro|in this questidn on 
three several sides. We might examine|0ie nature itself of 
the two elements of civilization, and ask ^rselves whether by 
that alone, they are or are not closely miited with, and neces- 
sary to each- other. We might inqu^ of history whether 
they had manifested themselves' isolately, apart the one from 
other, or whether they had invariably produced the one 
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the other. We may, lastly, consult upon thIP’ question the 
common opinion of mankind— common sense. I will address 
myself first to ebmmon sense. 

When a great change is accomplished in the state of a 
country, when there is operated in it a large development 
of wealth and power, a revolution in the distribution of the 
social means, this new fact encounters adversaries, undergoes 
opposition; this is inevitable. What is the general cry of the 
adversaries of the chaftge? Th^y say that this progress of 
the social state doe?) not ameliorate, does not regenerate, in 
like manner, in a like degree, the moral, the internal state of 
man ; that it is a false, delusive progress* the result of whicli 
is detrimental to morality, to man. The friends of social de- 
velopment energetically repel this attack; they maintain, on 
the contrary, that the progress of society necessarily involves 
and carries w’ith it the progress of moAlity; that when the 
external life is better regulated, the internal life is refined 
and purified. Thus stands the question between the adver- 
saries and partisans of the new state. 

Reverse the hypothesis : suppose the moral development In 
progress : what do the labourers in this progress generally 
promise ? What, in the origin of societies, have promised 
the religious rulers, the sages, the poets, who have laboured 
to soften and to regulate men’s manners? They have pro- 
mised the ameUoration of the social condition, the more equi- 
table distribution of the social means.4 What, then, I ask 
you, is involved in these disputes, these promises? What do 
they mean? What do they imply? 

They imply that in the spontsineous, instinctive conviction 
of mankind, the two elements of civilization, the social deve- 
lopment and the moral development, are closely connected 
together; that at sight of the one, man at once looks forward 
to the other. It is to this natural instinctive, conviction that 
those who are maintaining or combating one or other of tlie 
two developments address themselves, when they affirm or 
deny their uniyn. ’It is well understood, that if we can 
persuade mankind that^the amelioration of the social state will 
be adverse to the internal progress of individuals, ^ we sludl 
have succeeded in decrying and enfeebling the revolution in 
operation throughout society. On the other hand, when we_^ 
promise mankind the amelioration of society by means of the 
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funelioratkA df the individuitl, it is well understood that the 
tendencj ie to place faith in these promises, and it is accord- 
ingly made use of with success. It is evidantly, thereforcj 
the instinctive belief of humanity, that the mov6meiits oi 
eivilization ore connected the one with Hie dther, and recipro- 
cally produce the one the other. 

^ If we address ouraelvee to the history of the world, w£ 
shall receive the same answer. We shaU find that all the 
great developments of the internal man have turned to the 
profit pf society; ”J1 thfi of theseeiail state 

tcLlhe- -profit of indmduaLawi. We find the one or other oi 
the two facts predoftiinatihg, manifesting itself with striking 
elfect, and impressing upon the movement in progress a dis- 
tinctive character. It is, sometimes, only after a very long 
interval of time, after a thousand obstacles, a thousand trans- 
formations, that the° second fact, developing itself, comes tG 
complete the civilisation which the first had commenced. Bui 
if you examine them closely, you will soon perceive the bond 
which unites them. The march of Providence is not re- 
stricted to narrow limits; it is not hound, and it does not 
trouble itself, to follow out to-day the consequences of the 
principle which it laid down yesterday. The consequencei£ 
will come in due course, when the hour for them has afpived, 
perhaps not till hundreds of years have passed away ; ' titogb 
its reasoning may appear to us slow, its logic is none the less 
true and sound. To Providence, time is as nothing; it strides 
through time as the gods of Homer through space : it makes 
but one step, and ages have vanished behind it. How many 
centuries, what infinite events passed away b^iQ^re the regene 
ration of the moral man by Christianity ea|^l^pd upon the 
regeneration of the social state its great aDi^Ui|^mate influ- 
ence. Yet who will deny that it any the l^^isi^Uceeded? 

If from history we e;xtend our inquiries to iB^nature itself 
of the two facts which constitute civilization, are infallibly 
led to the same result. There is no one who has not expe- 
rienced this ill his own case. When a iftoral change is ope- 
rated in man, when he acquires an adea, or a virtue, or a 
faculty, more than“ he had before — ^in a word, when he deve- 
lops himself individually, what is the desire, what the want, 
which at the same moment fakes possession of him? It 
i? the desire, the want, to communicate tlie new senti- 
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ment to the world Rbout him, to give realization to ht« 
thoughts exteinally. As soon as a man acquires an jibing, 
as soon as bis iTeing takes in bis own conviction a new deve- 
lopment, asBumes an additional value, forthwith be attaches 
^to this -new development, this fresh value, the idea of posses- 
sion; he feels himself impelled, compelled, by his instinct, by 
on inward vpice, to extrad to others the change, the am^o- 
ratioii, which baa been accomplished in his own person. We 
owe the gredt reformer solely to this cause} the mighty men 
who have changed the face of the world, after having changed 
themselves, were urged onward, were guided on their" course, 
by no other want than this? S© much for the alteration 
which is operated in the internal man^ now to the other. A 
revolution is accomplished in the state of society; it is better j 
regulated, rights and property are more equitably distributed 
among its meihbers — that is to say, the" aspect of the world 
becomes purer and more beautiful, the action of government, 
th^ conduct of meijf in their mutual relations, morejust, more 
benevolent. Do you suppose that this improved aspect of 
the world, this amelioration of external facts, does not re-act' 
upon the interior of man, upon humanity? All that is said 
as to -the authority of examples, of customs', of noble models, 
is founded upon this only: that an external fact, good, well- 
regulated, leads sooner or later, more or less completely, to 
an internal fact of the same nature, the some merit; tWt a 
world better regulated, a world more just, renders man him- 
self more just; that t b a inwa r d is refepiBed by-tbe-^ ontward, 
as^ the outward by the inward; that the two elements of civi- 
lization are closely connected the one with the other; that 
centuries, that obstacles of all sorts, may interpose between 
them; that it is possible tliey may have to undergo a- thou- 
sa?id transformations, in order to regain each other ; but 
sooner or later they will rejoin each other: this is the law 
of their nature, the general fact of. history, the instinctive faith 
of the human race. 

1 ) I think I l^p,ve*thu5 — not exhausted the subject, very far 
from it — but, exhibited in a well-nigh complete, though cur- 
sory manner, the fact of civilization; I think I have described 
it, settled its limits, and stated the principal, the fundamental 
questions to which it gives rise. I might stop here; but 
car.i:ot help touching upon a question which meets me aftras 
point; one of those questions which are* not historical ques 
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tionP*, properly so called; which are questions, I will not call 
them hypothetical, but conjectural; questions of which jpian 
holds but one end, the other end being permanently beyond 
his reach ; questiqns of which he cannot make the circuit, nor 
view on more than one side; and yet questions not the less 
real, not the less calling upon him for thought; for they pre- 
sent themselves before him, despite of himself, at every 
moment. 

^ I Of those two developmente of which we have spoken, and 
y which constitute the fact of civilization, ■ the development of 
.society on the one hand and of humanity on the other, which 
, jis the end, which is the means? Is it to perfect his social 
condition, to ameliorate his existence on earth, that man de- 
velops himself, his faculties, sentiments, ideas, his whole 
being? — or rather, is not the amelioration of the social con- 
dition, the progress of society, society itself, the theatre, the 
occasion, the mobile, of the development of the individual, in a 
; word, is society made to serve the individual, or the individual 
to serve society? On the answer to this question inevitably 
depends that whether the destiny of man is purely social; 
whether society drains up and exhausts the whole man; or 
whether he bears within him something extrinsic — something 
superior to his eJ^istence on earth. 

A man, whom I am proud to call my friend, a man who 
has passed through meetings like our own to assume the iirst 
place in assemblies less peaceable and more powerful; a man, 
all whose words are engraven on the hearts of those who hear 
them, M. Royer- Collard, has solved this question aceprding, 
to his own conviction at least, in his speech on the Sacrilege 
Bill. 1 find in that speech these two sentences: ‘‘Human 
l^societies are bom, live, and die, on the earth; it is thei*N4llt5r 
destinies are accomplished. ..... But they contain not the 
whole num. 'After he engaged himself to society, there 
retnains to him the noblest part of himself, those high faculties 
by which he elevates himself to God, to a futur^ life, to 
unknown felicity in an invisible world. . . . . We, persons 

individual and identical, veritable beings endowed with im- 
mortality, we have a diflerent destiny from that of states.”^ 

will adl notliing to this; I will not undertake to treat the 

pillion de 1\J. It over- Collard tsur le Projet de Loi relatif au Sacriltgr, 
pp. 7,17. 
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question itself; I content myself with stating it. It is mel 
. with at the history of civilization: when the history of civiliza- 
tion is corapleteu, when there is nothing .more to say as tc 
our present existence, man inevitably asks himself whethei 
. all ife exhausted, whether he has reached the end of all things; 
This, then, is the lost, the highest of all those problems to 
which the hist 017 of civilization con lead. It is sufficient foi 
me to have indicated its position and its grandeur. 

From all I have said, it is evidAit that the history of civili- 
zation might be treated in two methods, drawn from twc 
sources, considered under two different aspects; The historiar 
naifht place himself in the heart of the fiuman mind for a 
given period, a series of ages, or among a determinate people; 
he might study, describe, relate, all the evento, all the trans- 
formations, all the revolutions, which had been accomplished 
in the internal man; and when he stould arrive at the 
end, he would have a history of civilization amongst the 
people, and in the period he had selected. He may proceed 
in another manner: instead of penetrating the internal man, 
^he may tafce his stand — he may place himself in the midst ot 
the world; instead of describing the vicissitudes of the ideas, 
the sentiments, of the individual being, he may describe ex- 
ternal facts, the events, the changes of the social state. These 
two portions, fhese two histories of civilization, are closely 
connected with each other; they are the reflection, the image 
of each other. Yet, they may be separated; perhaps, indeed, 
they ought to be so, at least at the onset, in order that both 
the one and the other may be treated of in detail, and with 
perspicuity. For my part, I do ribt propose to study with 
you the history of civilization in the interior of the human 
soul; it is the history of external events, of the visible and 
social world that I shall occupy myself with. I had wished, 
'indeed, to exhibit to you the whole fac^.of' civilizalioii,*such as 
lean conceive it in all its complexity and extent, to set forth 
before you aU the high questions which may arise from it. 
At present, I restrict myself; mark out my field of inquiry 
within narrower limits*; it is only the history of the social 
state that I purpose investigating. 

O We shall begin by seeking all the elements of European 
civilization in its cradle, at the fall of the Roman empire:^ 
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m will study with attention society^ such as it was, in the 
midst of those famous ruins. We will endeavour, not to re- 
suscitatO) but to place its elements side by sidC^ ; and when we 
have done so, we will endeavour to tnake them move, and 
follow them in their developm^ts through the £fteen cen- 
turies which have elapsed since that epoch. . 

Ol believe that when we have got but a very little way into 
this study, we shall acquire the 'Conviction .that civil ization. is 
^as yet very young; that thtf wt^ld h&s by no means as yet 
measured the whole of its career. Assur^y human thought 
is at this time very far from being all that capable of 

becoming; we are very far from comprehending the whole 
future of humanity: let each of us .descend into his own 
mind, let him interrogate himself as to the utmost possible 
good Se has formed a conception of and hopes for; let him 
then compare his idea with what actually exists in the world; 
he will be convinced that society and civilization are very 
young; that notwithstanding the length of the road they have 
come, they have incomparably further to go. This will le^iW 
nothing of the pleasure that we shall t^e in the 
plation of our actual condition. As I endeavour to 
before you the great crises in the history of civilizfitla|y|||| 
Europe during the last fifteen centuries, you will see to Mairt ' 
a degree, even up to our own days, the condition ufr^^Hv 
been laborious, stormy, not only in the outward sRial 
state, but inwardly, in the life of the soul. those 

ages, the human mind has had to suffer as 
race; you will see that in modem times, foli|0P||pt time, 
perhaps, the 'human mind has attained a state, a|l yet very 
imperfect, but still a state in which reigns some some 

harmony. It is the same with society; it has evidently made 
immense progress; the human condition is elUly and just, 
compared with whal it was previously; we almost, when 
thinking of our ancestors, apply to ourselv^the verses of 
Lucretius: — . 

* . V ' 

“ Suave mari magao, tnrbantibas sqaoi^ontii, 

E terra magnum alteriua spectare labttKm,”^ 

k <> *7^0 pleasmit, in a great storm, to oontenq^te, from a safe position on 
^jj^ore, the perils of some ships tossed about by the fiihcmB ^nds imd the 
stormy ocean.” 
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We may say of oureehea, irithont too much prid^ as Sthe^ 
nelua in Horner:-^ ^ 

f 

toIt ATiptfv juy* dfiUvovtQ tT/x^pi9* iXvau^ 

(3 Let liis be cturefti], boweyiMr, not to give otiirselves up 
too much.to tbe of pur' bapj^^ineas and anrelioration, or 
we may faJi twe grave dangers, pride and indolence; we] 
may conceive w over-confidence in the power ^and success 
of the human miiid, iif our own^ enlightenment, and, at the 
same time, si|&r ourselvea to become enervated by thp luxu- 
rious ease of (hir condition. It appears to me that we are 
constantly fluctuating between a tendency to complain upon 
light grounds, on the one hand, and to be content without 
reason, on the other. We have a susceptibility of spirit, a 
craving, an unlimited ambition in the thought, in our desire, 
in the movement of the imagination; but when it comes to 
the practical work of life, when we are called upon to give 
ourselves any trouble, to make aUy sacrifices, to use any 
eflbrts to attain the object, our arms fall down listlessly by 
our sides, and we give the matter up in despair, with a 
'fticility equalled only by the impatience with which we had 
previously desired its attainment. We must beware how we 
allow ourselves to yield to either of these defects. Let us 
accustom ourselves duly to estimate beforehand the extent of 
our force, our capacity, our knowledge; and let us aim at 
nothing which w^e feel we cannot attain legitimately, justly, 
regularly, and with unfailing regard to the principles upon 
which our civilization itself rests. We seem at times tempted 
to adopt the very principles which, as a general rule, we 
assail and hold up to scorn — the principles, the right of the 
s trong est of bar bari an Europe; the brute force, the violence, 
the downright lying which were matters of course, of daily'-' 
occurrence, four or five hundred years ago. But when we 
yield for a moment to this desire, we find in ourselves neither 
the per3everance' nor th^ savage energy of the men of that 
period, who, suffering greatly from their condition, were natu- 
rally anxious, and incessantly essaying, to emancipate them- 
selves from it. We, of the present day, are content with our 

“ Thank Heaven, we are infinitely better than those who went before ^ 
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condition; let us not expose it to danger by indulging in 
vague desires, the time for realizing which has not (fome. 
Much has been gi^n to us, much will be required of us; we 
must iSjnder to posterity a strict account of our conduct; the 
public, * the government, all are now subjected to disouasioii, 
examination, responsibility. Let us attach ourselves firmly, 
faithfully, undeviatingly, to the J >rinciples of ouy civiliza- 
tion — justice, legality, puHOicity, and let us never 

forget, that while we ourselves require, and with reason, 
that all things shall be opien to our inspection^ and inquiry, 
we ourselves are uqder the eye of the world, and shall, in cur 
turn, be disc^^Bsed, be judged. 
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SECOND LF*CTUBE. 


k’lirpose of the iBctn^e— Unfity of ohcient ciTilizatwn — ^Voiiety of raoderD 
civilization — ^Its eiiperiority — Condition of Europe at the full of the 
Homan empire — ^Preponderance of the towns — Attempt at political refoin^ 
by the emperors — Reecript of Honorius and of TheDdosiua Il.—Powev 
of the name of 4he Empire — The Christian church — The various stages 
through which it had" passed at the fifth century — The clergy exercising 
municipal functions— Good and evil mfiuence of the church — The bor- 
harions — They introduce into the modem world the sentiments of per- 
boubI independence, and the devotion of man to man — Summary of the 
different elements of civilization in the beginning of the fifth century. 


I In meditating the plan of the course with which I propose 
to present you, 1 am fearful lest my lectures should possess 
the double inconyenience of being very long, by reason of the 
necessity of condensing much mtit^r into little space, and, 
‘ at the same time, of be^ng too concise. 

1 dread yet another difficulty, originating in the same 
cause : the necessity, namely, of sometimes maiing affirmations 
without proving them. Thio is also the result of the narrow 
space to which I find myself confined. There will -occui 
ideas and assertioitB of which Ihe confiitiiBtion must be post- 
poned. I hope you will pai^fon me fo^ Bometimeb placing 
you under the necessity of believirg me upbn my bare word. 
I come even now to ccca&icn cf kayoaiDg upon you this 
necessity. • ' , > 

^ I have endeavon^i^jd; ia the precfeding lecture, to explain 
the fact of ciViliz£,^iou in general, without speaiking of any 
Pirticular civilization, without regarding drcumst^ce of time 
and place, conaideriiig the fast in itself, and under a purely 
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philosophical point of view.. I come, to-day, to the history 
of European civilkktion; but before entering upon the narra- 
tive itself, 1 wish to make you acdUainted, in a general 
manner, with the particular, physiognomy of this civilization; 
1 desire to characterise it so c^^ly to yoo^ that it may appear 
to you perfectly di^inot from, all other ciyilizationA^ which 
have developed tbems^es in the world. This I am going to 
attempt, more than whidi I dare i^pt aay; but I can only 
affirm it, unless 1 could succi^ed in depicting* European society 
with such faithfuLness, that you should instantly recognise it 
as a portrait, But of this 1 dare not flatter myself. 

When we regard the civilisations wHich have preceded that 
of modern Europe, whether in Asia or elsewhere, including 
even Greek and Boman civilization, it is impossible to help 
being struck with .the unity , "^h icfa - Oervades . them. They 
seem to have emanated "ftom a single, fact, froin a single ideaj 
one might say that society has attached itSelf to a solitary 
dominant principle, which has deterihined its injititutions, its 
customs, its c^seds, in one word, all its developimmts. 

In Egypt^ for instance, it was the the ocratic priO^le yhich 
pervaded the entire community; it reproduce? itsW in the 
customs, in the monuments, and in all that remains tp us pi 
Egyptian civilizmtiam In Jndia, you will discover the saiil 
fact; there is still the almost exclusive dominion of the theo- 
cratic principle. Elsewhere you will meet, with anothei: 
OTganiziitg principle — ^the domination of a. victorious caste; 
the principle of /orce will here alone possess society^ imposing 
tl^reupon its laws and its chanicter. Elsewhere, sbiciety will 
be the exprearion of .1^ democratic prinmpjp; iir^dms been 
thus with *tlie coinmerdal TCfubli^ whSeh ha^ ooj^ed the 
coasts of Asia Minor^ and of, Syria,, in > Ionis,\in S^ienicia. 
In ^ort, whea^we coatemplate anrient civilimfjmnat we And 
them 6t'\i|iped v^h' a ringular ebaraeter of ufdty in theii 
^stitutions, thehr ideas; and their mannera; a sole, pr, at 
taast, a strong^ -{neponderathig force gprarha and deter- 
mine all. 

I do not moA ibieqriW this unity 'of prineipAe and form 
in the clvilizataon of states has always prevailed therein. 

When we go 'hack tw tkfdr'CarlMr history, we find that the 
various powers whidt atay develop thaa^ves in the hdtrt 
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of a society, have often contended for enupire. AiaoUg l^e 
Egyptians, the^ Etruscans, tlie GSreeks themselves, 8tc., the 
order of warrioiu, for ksaniple, has struggled BgHchist that of 
the priest^; elseiHiere^ the spMt of clansttip has struggled 
against thht of free^ aBsociafioti; the aristocratic against the 
popular systeni, 8^. But it has generally been in ante- 
historical times that tnieh struggles ^have occurred; and thus 
only a vague recollection has remain^ of them. 

The struggle has eometimes' reproduced itself in the course 
of the existence of nations; but, almo^ dnvariablyj it has 
soon beeh teriidnatCd; one of the powers ^ot disputed for 
empire has Soon gained it, and taken sole possession of the 
society. The war has always terminated by the, if not exclu- 
sive, at least largely preponderating, domination of some par- 
ticular principle. The' co-existence and the combat of diiferenl 
principles have hevei;!, in the history of these peoples, been 
more than a transitory crisis, an accident. 

The result of tkiu has been a remarkable 
majority of ancient cirilizationa. This simplicity has produced 
different consequences. Sometimes, as in Grreece, the sim- 
plicity of the social principle has led to a wonderfully rapid 
development ; never has any people unfolded itself in so 
short a period, with such brilliant effect. But after this 
astonishing dight, Greece seemed suddenly exhausted; its 
decay, if it was not so rapid as its rise, was neverthriess 
strangely prompt. It seems that the creative force of the 
principle cff Greek civilization Was cxhs,uBted; no oilier has 
come to renew it 

Elsewhere, in Egypt and in India, for instance, the unit^i 
of the principle of civilization has had a different effect : 
society has fallen into a stationary condition. Simplicity has 
brought monotony ; the country has not been destroyed] 
Society has continued to exist, but ' n^tionles^ and as ii 
frozen. * A 

It is to the sa^ie cause i;bBt we^must attribute the c haiactfil 
o f tyraqn y which appeared in the name of principle’ and 
under thC most varidhs forms,- among ’ all the ancient civiliza- 
tions. Society bClbnged to* an exclusive power, which would 
ftUow of the existence of none other- ^eiy ’differing t^ 
deney was prOsoribed and hunted down. Never the 
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^ruling principle chosen to admit beside it the manifestation 
and action of a di£^rent principle. 

This character of unity of civilization is 'eqtially stamped 
!upon literature and the works of the mind. Who is unac- 
'quainted with the monuments of Indian literature, which have 
lately been distributed over Europe? It is impossible not to 
see that they are all castjn the same moOld; they seem nil to 
be the result of the saihe fact, the expression of the same 
idea; works of religion or mc^s, histol^ical traditions, drnmutic 
and epic poetry, everywhere the same character is Btam|)ed; 
the productions of the mind bear the Same xharacter of sim- 
plicity and of mondtony which appears in events and institu- 
tions. Even in Greece, in the centre of all the riches of 
the human intellect, a singul^ir uniformity rCigns in litera- 
ture and in the arts. ' , » 

It has been wholly otherwise with the civilization of modern 
Europe. Without entering into , details^^obk u^n it, gathiHI? 
together your recollections: it wiU immediately Appear to y * 
varied cqnfogcd, s tOffl iy; aV forms, alt principles of social 
organization coexist therein; spiritual a&d temporal; 

elements theocratic, monarchifsid^ aristocratic, democratic ; all 
orders, all social arrangements mingle and press upon one 
another; there areoahmte degrees of liberty, w^lth, and in- 
fluence. These various forces are in a state I^.^Ciontinual 
struggle among themselves, yet no, one sttcce8||&ft- stifling 
the others, and taking possession of society. times, 

at every great epoch, all societies seemed same 

mould: it is sometimes pure monarchy, sometimeiti^^lip^racy or 
democracy, that prevails; bat each, in its tum,%i|^mls com- 
pletely. Modern Europe presents us with exiqM^les of all 
systems, of all experiments of Social qrganizetif^; pure or 
milled monarchies, theocracies, republics; mori^^ less aris- 
tocratic, lpive*thu9 thrived simultaneously, 0 ^ beside the 
other; and, notwithstanding their diversity, they have oil a 
certain resemblance, a certain family likeness, which it is im- 
possible to mistake. ' j 

Zn the ideas ai;d aentimeiijts of Europe |here is the same 
vjiriety, the same struggle. The tljeocraticy. monarchic, 
aristocratic, and popular creeds, cross, combat,, limit, and 
modify each other. Open the InMost writings of the middle 
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ages; never there' is an id6a followed out to its last coiise- 
•quences. The partisans of absolute power recoil suddenly 
and unconsciously before the results of thpir own doctrine; 
they perceive around them ideas and influences which arrest 
.them, and prevent them from going to extremities. The 
democrats obey the same law. On neither part exists that 
imperturbable audacity, that blind determination of logic, 
which show themselves in ancient civilizations. The senti- 
ments offer the same contrasts, the^ame variety; an energetic 
love of independence; side by side with a great facility of 
submission; a singular faithfulness of man to man, and, at the 
same time, an uncontrollable wish to exert Tree wiU, tp shake 
off every yoke, and to live for oneself, without caring for 
any other. The souls of meU are as different, as 'Agitated as 
society. ^ j 

The same character discovers itself in modern litera- 
tures. We cannot ‘bbt agree that, as regards artistic form 
and beauty, they are- very much inferior to ancient literature; 
hut, as regards depth of sentiment and of ideas, they are far 
^ore rich and vigorous. We see that the human soul has 
neen moved upon a greater number of points, and to a greater 
depth. 'Imperfection of form results from this very cause. 
The richer and more- numerous the materhdsy* the more dif- 
ficult it is to reduce them to a pure and simple form. That 
which constitutes the beauty of a eonlpositioD, of that which 
we call form, in works of art, is cleantess, snnplicity, and a 
Symbolic unity of workmanship. With the prodigious diiTer- 
sity of the ideas and sentiments of European civilizatioii, it 
has been much more difficult to arrive at this simplicity, this 
clearness. 

On all sides, then, this predominant character of modern 
civili^tion discovers itself. doubt, had t^isjdsgd” 

vantage, that, when wo coiisiaer se parate ly snch* or^uch a 
pa rticul^ de velopment of the human mind' in letters, in the 
arts, in all directroi\s in wluch it can advance^ we usually 
find, it i nferio rV|e the corresponding develp^ai^i^ in ancient 
civilisations; ^>ut, on tht other hand, when W regard it in 
the ogin^^gate, European civilization shows itself incomparah y j 
richerSMi^ any oSer; it has displayed, at one and the same 
time, many more different developments; Consequently , you 
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find that it has existed centiiiies^^ imd jet is still in a 

Estate of ooBtinuous proeressioii; it baa not advanced nearly so 
rapidly the dviUoamon) but its progress has never 

oeased to gtgWp Jt catches 4 ^Ibnpsd of the vast career which 
lies before i^ end dhy after sfaKX^ fbr^ard more rapidly,, 
because more and;]xm]^ of frygdc^ its mf^vements. 

Whilst, in other. dviUzatidnSf the exfdusr^ or, at least, the 
excessively preponderating dominion of a single principle, of 
a single form, has been ^tbe cause of ^|rranny, in modern 
Euroipe, the diversity of eluents, which constitute the social 
order, the impossibility under which, they have been placed 
of excluiHng eacb 'Othel?^ have given . barth to the freedom 
which prevails in the present day. Not having been able to 
exterminate each other, it has b^me necessary that various 
principles should exist together, — that they should make be- 
tween them a sort of compact. Each agreed to undertake 
that portion of the development whici^%iay fell to its share; 
and whilst ds^^here the predocmnance of a principle produced 
tyranny, in Europe liberty has been the result of the varie^, 
of the dements of piviliaation, and of the state of struggh^^ 
.which they have constantly existed, . ^ 

This ecHlstitutes a real and w immense superiority; and if 
we investigate, yet further^ if we penetrate bpyond external 
facts into the nature of thiags, we shall disc^er that this 
Buperioiity is legitimate, and acknowledged by reason as 
WeU as proclaimed by facts. Forgetting for a moment Eu- 
lopean civilization, Ibt us turn our attention' to the world in 
general, on the general course of t^estrial things. What 
character do We find? Sow goes the world? It moves pre- 
cisely with this diversity and variety of elements, a prey to 
this' constant struggle which we have remarked' in European 
civilization. Evidilmtly it has not been . permitted to any 
tingle principle^ to* any particular organitatiion, to /toy single 
id^ or to any special force, that it should possess itself of 
world, moulding it onpe for zH, detinwying all other 
influences^ to ztign therein itsslf exclhtivdyu' ^ . 

Yariouz powers^ principles, and'SjUatema mingle, limit each 
other, and struggle without ceasing^ in inm predominat- 
ing', or predominated over;' never entirely conquered or con- 
craeriair^ A variety of forinm of idaam and of nrinciples. then. 
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stru^gleB) their efforts after a certeifi unity, a oertahi ideei 
which perhaps can never he attain^ bat to which the hnmsn 
race tends by frdhdcnn and. wtAic^ Ineae constitute the general 
wndition Of the world*. thf; 

f ythful worid:, bite the course of thj^ in the 

world, it ra hettfaer narro'^lbclcisive, nor statvoDary. Wot the 
first dine, I behey^ the character of iq>ectalty has yhiiished 
from civjilmitiDnf for the first time it is djSfvelBped as Variously, 
as richly, as laboriously, as the ‘great drama of the uni- 
verse. • 

European civilizatiou has entered, if we piflfy so speak,* into 
the eternal truth, into the plan of Providence; it progresses 
according to the intentions of Grod. This is the rational ac- 
count of its superiority. 

Q, I am desirous that this fundamental and disthtguishing 
character of Eurt^p^p civibzation should continue present 
^ your minds durm^ the course of onr labours. At pre- 
sent I CEp only make the i^rmation: the developmetit of 
furnish the proof. It will, nevertheless, you will 
be a strong confirmation of my assertion, if we find, 
even in the cradle of our civilization, . the causes and the 
elementis of the character which I have just attributed to 
it; if, at the moment of its birth, at the rndmoBt of the fall 
of the Roman empire, we recognise in the state of the*wv>rld. 
in the facts that, from the earliest times^ have ctmcurred to 
form Europesm civilizidion, /'thB principle** of * diis agisted 
but fruitful diversity which ^distinguishes 1 am about to^ 

attempt •this investigation. I shall mtamine the eonditidn of 
Europe at the fall ^ the RosEian "empire, and seek to dis- 
cover, from instituticuis, creeds, ideas, and sentimeiits, what 
were the elements bequeathed by the ancient to the modern 
worldp If, in these elements, we shall aHready find impressed 
'the charactm' whK^ 1 have just describe^ it will have 
acquired with ,,^U, from this time forth, a high degree of 
probability. 

First of uH, we must dearly pepresfeqft to ourselves the 
nature of the Roman etdpire, and how it was fotiied. 

Rome was, id ori^n, on^ a munioipality, a corpora- 
tion. The govemment of Rome 'was merely the aggregate of 
the institutions which were suited ,to a population confined 
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within, .the walls of a these were municipal institutions, 
— that is their distinguishing character, • . 

This was not the case with Rome only.'^ ^ 
attention to Italy, at this period, iind around Rome 
nothing but towns. -That which was then called a people 
was simply a confederation of tofw. . Thi? Latin people was 
a confederation of jjflitin towns. The Etruscans, the Samnites, 
the Sabines, the peopie of Graecia Magna, may all be described 
in the same tenx^. ' 

Tliere was, at- this time, no country— that is to say, the 
country was wholly hnlike -that whitjh ‘ at present exists; it 
was cultivated, as was h^essary^ but it was uninhabited. 
The proprietors of lands were the inhabitants of the towns. 
They went forth to superintend theit country properties, and 
often took with them a certain number of slaves; but that 
which we at present call the country, t^n population— 
sometimes in isolated habitations, floHfctimeB , m villages — 
which evcWwhere covers tiie -soil, was 4 fact almost unknown 
in ancient Italy. ^ 

When Rome extended* itself, what did she do? Follow 
history, and you will See that she vConquered or founded 
towns; it was against towns that she fought, with, towns that 
she contracted idlinnces; it was ako into towns that she sent 
colonies. The history of the coi^uejrt of the world by Rome 
is the history of the conquest and fetodation of a. great 
number of townJ. "In the Fast, tlm extension of Roman 
doi]^on does not carry altDgetkor ibis as^t: tlm popula- 
tion there was otherwise distribated than in the West — it was 
much less concentrate in' towm . But ns we have to do here 
with the Ftn^paan populaticp, what .occurred in the East is 
of little interest tp us. * ; V 

Conflning ourselves to thp Wert, we efery^here discover 
the facifto whiph I'bave directod^yxo^ atibntiim. In GauV 
in Spoin, you ^B^et with imthing > but tpW|k- ^ dis- 
tance from the tpw^ ,the teryito^ is >yith mirshes 

Und for^ta. lE)ik?o(iine the character ,bf monu- 
ments, of roadsf { Ton hawe gre^^ roods, which 

reach from one ciijr to another; the multi|£city of minor 
roads, which how cross tiih .(M^nntry in aU . directions, was 
then unknown; you have n<^hpg tesembling that countless 
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number of villages, country seats, and churches, which hivh 
been scattered over the countiy since the middle ages, ^ome 
has left ua nathiifg but immen^ monuments, stamped witli 
the municipal character^ and destined for a mimerbus popu- 
lation collected upon one spot- ^nder whatevejE.,3lDiftJb. of 
SoMwtt iK<M3aryQu tbjj^irtmost 

exclusive preptmderance of towns, and the soci^ljiiionrexist- 
ence bf the country, ' 

This municipal ch^acfst of the* Rpman world evidently 
i^ndered unity, the social bond of a great state, extremely 
difficult to estaUish and maintain. A municipality like 
Eome had been able to conquer the world, but it was much 
less easy to govern and organize it. Thus, when the work 
appeared completed, .when all the West, and a great part of 
the East, had fallen under Roman dominion, you behold this 
prodigious number of pities, of little states, made for isolation 
and independence, disfamte, detach themselves, and eocape, so 
to speak, in all directions. This was one of the causes which 
rendered necessary the Empire, a form of government more 
concentrated, more capable of holdihg together elements so 
slightly coherent. The Ehnpire endeavoured to introduce 
unity and combination into this scattered society. ^ It suc- 
ceeded up to a certain point. It was between the reigns 
of Auguatus and Diocletian that, at the same time that civil 
legislation developed itself, there became established the vast 
system^ of administxatiy§^ desgqrt which spread the 
Roman world; a network of^ fhnetionanes, hierarchically dis- 
tributed, well linseed together, both among themselves and with 
the imperial court, aad solely applied to ii^endering effective 
in society the wiU of poW^r, and*^ tmnsfe^ing to power the 
tributes and energies of society., 

And ,nat.o!^y ^did tbie system succeed in raying and 
in holding tc^ether ^ tt^e elements of. the Roman world, but 
thfiJdgflL.‘oi d^^J;isii4«£. cenlxal jaenetm mind^ 

with a singu lar faciUty. We are astonished to behold rapidly 
prevailing throughout .this ill-united assemblage of petty re- 
publics, this association Si mnnicipalities, a rev^enpe for the 
imperial m^esty alone, hugust and sacred. The necessity of 
establishing bond between' all these portions of the 

Roman world must havC been Very preiSsing, to ensure so 
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6387 an «ocefl8 to ^ rt^ind, for the faith almost the 
sentimeols of despotism. 

It was with tb^ xireeds^ With, this admiiiitttrtiiTe organiza- 
and with ^e miht^ or^vni^ioo whidi was combined 
with it, that the Boman empi^ Juggled e^dnst the dissolu-, 
tion at work inwiu!dl 7 , aad agamat the inVaaioH of the 
barbarians from struggled ibr 3 loog time, in a 

Continual state of (leeaj, Ihit always defendiiig; itself. At last 
a moment came in whklh^dtsscdutieii |WeV|;^d: neither the 
skill pf despotism nor the indifference of servitude sufficed to 
support this huge^body. In the fbutth centttty it everywhere 
disunited and dismemiWed itself; ihe bsrhttriaiis entered on 
all sides; the.proyinoea no ioage^resh3ed,^iiio longer troubled 
themselves concemng tbW geiW^ destiny. ^ At this time, a 
singular idea suggest^ i^s^ tQ A>nie of tha emperors: they 
desired to try whether .Impes of gene^ lib^yi a confedera- 
tion — a system analogoUfi to^that wldit^ in the present day, 
we call representative govermhent^— would nOt better defend 
the unity of the Boman emigre than despotic administration. 
Here is a rescript of Honoiius and Theodosius the younger^ , 
addressed, in the year 416, to the p^fect of Gaul, the only 
purpose of which was to «tiimpt to establish in the south of 
Gaik a sort of Tefuesentative government, and, with its aid, 
to maintain the unity of ^ empire. 

Rescript of the emperors Honoriua and Theodosius the 
^ younger, addressed, in tlte year 410, to the prefect of 
the Gaids, sitting in the town of Arles. 

Honofitis and Theodbsius^ Augiisti, to Agricola, prefect 
of the Gaols; 

“ Upon the satisfactory stat^dnt that your Magnificence 
has made fo us, tfpiong other information palpably advan- 
tageoui^to Ihe state, we decree the fom of kw in perpetuity 
to the following ordinances, to which ffie inhabitants of our 
seven provinces will owe obedieUC^ they being such that 
they themsrives might have de^ed end ^enoanded them. 
Se^g that pdltotos in office, Or q)eGif»l ikpiil^ from motives 
of public or private utility^ not only from each of the pro- 
wncee, but also from every town, often present themselves 
beforo Tour Maenificencsa. rither to render accounts or to 
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treat of tbiiigs ]^tiv6 to the ihlerat of proprietors, we have 
judged that it would be a BeaOonable and profitable thing that, 
frcRn the date of Idle {N^sent jeaff there should be annually, 
at a fixed time, an essembla^ held in the metropolis — that is, 
in the toitu of ^ka, for ^habitants’ of the seven 
provinces. By this institution we hafve in view to provide 
equally for geiierail SSfid^ particular interests. In the first 
place, by the meting the nvost notalde of the inhabitants 
in the illustrious ppes^Oj^ of the prefect, if motives of public 
order have not oalted him elsewhere, the best possible infor- 
mation may he gninM upon every subject under deKberation, 
Nothing of ^t which ;Wffl have been treated of apd decided 
upon, a^r a mi^-^maiderati^ will^ escape the knowledge of 
any of the^provinoes» mi those who abaU not have been pre- 
sent at the assembly will be bound to follow the same rules of 
justice and equity., Moreov^, in ocdainipg that an annual 
assembly be in city of , Constpidine,! we believe that 
we are dping a thuig pptohly advantageous to the public gcM)d, 
but also adapted to multiply social rdiations. Ind^, the city 
is so advantageously situated, strangers come there in such 
humbers, and it enjoys such an extensive commerce, that 
everything finds its way there which grows or is manufactured 
in other places. All^ admirable things that the jich^hJ^sj, 
perfumed Arabia, d^cate A^jria, f(^ile Africa, beautiful 
Spain, v^ant Graul prince, a^ui^ in this place witE such 
profusion, that whatever is esteemed magnificent in the 
various parts of the world seems there the produce of the 
soil. Besides, the junction of the. Bhone with the Tuscap sea 
approximates and renders almost neighbours those countries 
wlfich the first traverses, and the second bathes in its wind- 
ings. Thus, sinoe the entire earth places at thp service of 
this city all that it has most worthy — since the peculiar pro- 
ductions of all countries are transported ‘hither by bind, by 
sea, and by the course of rivers, by help of sails, of oars, aPd of 
waggons — how can our Gaul do otherwise than behold a benefit 
in the command Ybich we give to convoke a public assembly 
in a city, wheirein are hnited, as it were, by the gif^of God, all 
the enjo 3 rments of life, and all the facilities of commerce? 

1 Gonstantiiic tbe Oreat Itad b BisgtilBr lihlzig fbr the town of Arlee. It 
was he who eetahlished there the seat of the GanliBh prefecture ; he desired 
also that it should bear his name, hut custom preraU^d ogoiiMt his vibIl 
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** The illustrious prefect Fetronius/ through a laudable and 
reosonalble motive, formerly commanded that this custom 
should be i>b8erved; but as the practice iSiereof was inter- 
rupted by the, confusion of the times, and by the reign of 
usurpers, we have resolved to revive it in vigour by the 
Ctuthority of our wisdom. Thus, then, dear and. beloved 
cousin Agricola, your illustrious Magnificence, conforming 
yourself to our present ordinance, and to the custom esta- 
blished by your predecessors, wifi cause to be observed 
throughout the provinces the following* rules: 

“ ‘ Let all persons, who are honoured with public functions, 
or who are proprietors of domains, and all judges of provinces, 
be informed that, each year, they are to assemble in council in 
the city of Arles, between the ides of August and those of 
September, the days of convocation and of sitting being de- 
termined at their pleasure. 

Nuvem Populinia and the second Aquitaine, being the 
n|D5t distant provinces, should th^jir judges be detained by 
indispensable occupations, mayj(|^ 1 depilties in their place, 
according to custom. 

‘ Those who shall neglect to appear at the place assigned' 
and at the^ time appointed, shall .pay a fine, for the 

judges, shall be' five pounds of gold, and three pounds for the 
members of the curus^ and other dignitaries.’ 

“We propose, by this means, to confer great ijdVantages 
and favour on the inhabitants of our provinces. /We feel, 
also, assured of adding to the ornaments of the ci^ of Arles, 
to the fidelity of which we are so much indebted, according 
to OUT brother and patrician.® 

Given on the 15th of the caleniis of May; received at 
Arles on the 10th of ^e calends of June.” 

The pro«vinces ^and the' towns refused the benefit; no 
one woiHd nominate the deputies, no one would go to Arles.' 
Centralization and unity wer^ contrary to the primitive cha- 
raoter of that society; the local and miunificent spirit re- 
appeared everjTwhere, and the impossibility ‘of reconstituting 

' ' PetroniiiB was prefect of the Gauls betwe^ the years 402 and lOS. 

3 The mvEicipal bodies of Boiuaii towns wsi-e called curiaif and the mem 
of those bodies, who were very numerous, were called curiales. 

« Constantine, the second husband of Placidius, whom Houorius had 
chosen for colleague in 421. 
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a general society or country became evident. The towns 
confined themselves, each to its owm walls and its own 
affairs, and the empire fell because none wished to be of the 
empire, because citizens desired to be only of their own city. 
Thus we again discover, at the fall of the Roman empire, the 
■ same fact which we have detected in the cradle of Rome, 
namely, the predominance of the municipal form and spirit. 
The Roman world had returned to its first condition; towns 
had constituted it; it dissolved; and towns remained. 

In the municipal .system we sec what .ancient Roman 
civilization has bequeathed to modern Europe; that system 
was very irregular, much weakened, and for inferior, no 
doubt, to what it had been in earlier times; but, nevertheless, 
the only real, the only constituted system which had outlived 
all the elements of the Roman world. 

When I say- atonCy I make a mistake. Another fact, 
another idea equally survived: the idea of the empire, the 
name of emperor, the idea of imperial majesty, of an abso- 
lute and sacred power attached to the name of emperefr. 
These are the elements which Roman has transmitted to 
■European civilization; upon one hand, the municipal system, 
its habits, rules, precedents, the principle of freedom; on the 
other, a general and uniform civil legislation, the idea of 
'absolute power, of sacred majesty, of the emperor, the prin- 
ciple of order and subjection. 

But there was formed at the same time, in the heart of 
the Roman society, a society of a very different nature, 
founded upon tot^y different principles, animated by dif- 
ferent sentiments, a society which jFv^as about to infuse into 
modern European society elements of a character wholly 
different; I speak of the Christian church. I say, the Chris- 
tian church, and not Christianity. At the end of the fourth 
and at the beginning of the fifth centuiy, Christianity was 
no longer merely an individual belief, it was an institulioji; 
it was constituted; it had its government, a clergy, an 
hierarchy calculated 4br the different functions of the clergy, 
revenues, mean^ of ii^dependent action, raying points 
suited for a great society, provincial, national, and general 
councils, and the custom of debating in common -upon the 
affairs of the society. In a word, Christianity, at this epocli, 
was not only a religion,- it was also a church. 
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Had it not been a church, I cannot say what might 
have htippened to il^amid the fall of the Roman empjre. I 
confine myself to simply human consideraitions; I put aside 
every element wliich is foreign to the natural consequences of 
natural facts: had Christianity been, as in the earlier times, 
no more than a b^ef, a sentiment, an individual conviction/ 
we may believe that it would have snnl^ amidst the dissolution 
of the empire, and the invasion of the barbarians. In later 
times, in Asia and in all "the nortbof Africa, it sunk under 
on invasion of .the same nature^ under the invasion of the 
Moslem barbarians^ it sunk then, although it subsisted in the 
form of an institution, or constitute ^urch. With much 
more reason might the same thing have happened at the 
moment of the fall of the Roman empire. There existed, at 
that time, nbne of those means by which, in the present 
day, moral influences establish tiiemselves (Sr ofler resistance, 
independently of institutions; none of those means whereby a 
pure truth, a pure idea obtains a ^eat empire over minds, 
governs actions, and determines events. Nothing of the kind 
existed in the fourth century to give a like authority to ideas 
and to personal sentiments. It is clear that a Society strongl} 
organised and strongly governed, was indispensable to struggle 
against such a disaster, and to issue victorious from such a 
storm. 1 do not think that I say more than the truth in 
affirming that at the end of the fourth and the commencement 
of the fifth centMriea Christian chip'ch .that saved 

I Christianity; it was , t he church with- its institutions, its 
l^^trufteej .)S^d its power, t^t vigorouj^y resisted, the inter- 
p^j^sscfiution of tbe empire* and..hAriWiw; that conquered 
/fbe barbarians and Became the bond, the medium, and Ihe 
prmeiple of civilization between the Roman and barbarian 
worlds. It is^ then, the condition of the church rather than 
that oC. religion, properly so called, that must look to, iju 
order to discover what Christianity has, aihce then, added 
to modem civilizarion, and what new elemmits it has intro- 
duced tfierein. What was the Cbrtstian church at that 
period? . . • 

, When we consider, always under a purely human point of 
view, the various revolations which have occompHslied them- 
selves during the development of Christianity, from the time 
of its origin up to the fifth century,- if,^I repeat, we consider 
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it simply as a conunuiiity and not as a religious creed, we 
find that it passed though three ess^tially different states. 

In the very ec^rliest period, the Christian society presents 
itself as a simple association of a eotmnon creed and common 
sentiments; the first Christians united to enjoy together the 
Same emotions, and the same religious convictions. We find 
among them no system of determinate doctrines, no rules, 
no discipline, no body of magistrates; 

Of course, no society, however newly bom, however 
weakly constituted it> may be, exists without a moral power 
which animates and directs it. In the various Christian con- 
gregations there were nien who preached, taught, and morally 
governed the congregation, but there was no formal magis- 
trate, no recognised discipline; a simple association caused 
by a community of ereed and sentiments was the primitive 
condition of the 'Christian society. 

In proportion as it advanced — and very speedily, since 
traces are visible in the earliest monuments-i^a body of doc- 
trines, of rules, of discipline, and of magistrates, began to 
appear; one kind of magistrates were called wpeaflvTspoi, or 
•ancients, who became the priests; another, EwurKowoi, or in- 
spectors, or superintendents, who became bishops; a third 
^Luicovoi, or deacons, who were charged with the care of the 
poor, and with the distribution of alms. 

It is scarcely possible to determine what were the precise 
functions of these various magistrates; the line of demarcation 
.was probably very vague and variable, but what is clear is 
that an ^establishment was organized. StiU, a peculiar cha- 
racter prevails in this second poriod: the preponderance 
and rule belonged to the body of the faithful. It was the 
body of the fai i^fiil which prevailed, both as to the choice of 
functionaries,, and as to the adoption of discipline, and even 
.doctrine. The fthnnnh government and the Christi^ people 
were not as 71$ separated. They did not exist apart from, • 
and independently of, one another; and the Christian people 
exercised the priiici|^ infiuence in the society. 

In the thi^ penod aJl was difierent. A clergy existed 
who were diatiiict froza the people, a body of priests who had 
their own riid^ea, jiiriadictiDii, ■ pecmlifir coastitation; 
in a word,, an entite govemmcjit, wludi in itself was a com- 
plete society,, a sodnty provided with, all the means of ex- 
D 2 
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istence^ independently of the society to which it had refer- 
ence, and oyer which it extended its induence. Such was the 
third stage of the constitution of the ChrisHan church; such 
was the form in which it appeared at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The government was not completely separated 
from the people; there has never been a parallel kind of 
government, and less in religious matters than in any others; 
but in the relations of the clergy to the faithful, the clergy 
ruled almost without contH!)!. ” 

The Christian, clergy had moreover another and very dif- 
ferent source of influence. The bishops and the priests 
become the principal municipal magistrates. You have seen, 
that of the Homan empire there remained, properly speaking, 
nothing but the municipal system. It had happened, from 
the vexations of despotism and the ruin of the towns, that 
the curiales^ or members of the municipal bodies, had become 
discouraged and apathetic; on the contrary, the bishops, and 
the body of priests, full of life and zea^ offered themselves 
naturally for the superintendence and direction of all matters. 
We should be wrong to reproach them for this, to tax them 
with usuipation; it was aU in the natural course of things; 
the clergy alone were morally strong and animated; they 
became everywhere powerful. Such is the law of the uni- 
verse. 

The marks of this revolution are visible, in all the legisla- 
tion of the emperors at this period. If you open the 
either of Theodosius or of Justinian, you will find nun^er<3H 
regulations which remit municipal affairs to the clepE^^ anw 
the bishops. Here are some of them; 

" Cod. Ju&t. /. 1, tit, IV. f de episct^ali audientia, § 26.— 
With respect to the yearly affairs of cities, whether they 
concern Ihe ordinary revenues of the city, either from funds 
arising f^m the property of the city, or from private gifts or. 
legacies, or from any other source; whether public works, or 
depots of provisions, or aqueducts, or the maintenance of 
llaths, or ports, or the construction of wftlls or towers, or the 
repairing of bridges or roads, or trials in which the city may 
b^opgaged in reference to pubHoor private interests, we ordain 
as ^E8EclW8i — The very pious bishop, and three notables chosen 
from mnopgst the first men of the city, shall meet together; 
they shall, each year, examine the worb done ; they shalbtake 
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care tlmt those who conduct them,' or who nave conducted 
them, shall regulate them with precision, render their accounts, 

‘ and show that ithey have duly performed their engage- 
ments in the administration, whether of Ihe public monu- 
ments, or of the sums appointed for provisions or baths, 
or of expenses in the maintenance of roads, aqueducts, or any 
other work. 

^^Ibid. § 30. — With regard to the guardianship of young 
persons of the first or socond age, Band of all those for whom 
the law appoints guardians, if their fortune . does not exceed 
500 ui/rei, we ordain that the nomination of the president of 
the province shall not b^ waited for, as this gives rise to great 
expenses, particularly if the said president do not reside in 
the city in which it is necessary to provide the guardianship. 
The nomination of guardians shall in such case he made by 

the magistrate of the city in concert with the very pious 

bishop and other person or persons invested with public offices, 
if there be more than one. 

Ibid, I 1, tit LV.i de defms^hus, § 8. — We desire that 
the defenders of the cities, being well instructed in the holy 
^mysteries of the orthodox faith, be chosen and instituted by ’ 
the venerable bishops, the priests, the notables, the proprietors, 
and the curiales. As regards their installation, it shall be 
referred to the glorious power of the pretorian prefect, in 
order that their authority may have infused into it more soli- 
dity and vigour from the letters of admission of his Magnifi- 
Qence.” 

I might cite a great number of other laws, and you would 
everywhere meet with the fact whioh I have mentioned: be- 
tween the municipal system of the Romans, and that of the ’ 
middle ages, the municipal-ecclesiastic system interposed;, the . 
preponderance of the clergy in the afiairs of the city succeeded 
jUbt of the ancient municipal magistrates, and preceded the 
organization of the modem municipal corporations. 

You perceive what prodigious power was thus obtained by 
the Christian chnrchf as w^ by its own constitution, as by 
its influence upoA the Cl^istian people, and by the part which 
it took in civil affairs. Thus; from that epoch, it powerfully 
assisted in forming the cdiaracter and furibering tho develop-' { 
ment of modem civilization. Let us endeavour to sum up 
the elements which it from that time introduced into it. 
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And first of all there was an immense adrantage in the 
presence of a moral infioense, m mord power^ of a power 
whieh reposed solely upon cmiTictioiia and upon moral creeds 
and sentiments) amidstitte ddhigS t^tnateiial power which at 
this time inundated soidety. Had the Christian church not 
existed) the '^ole wc^ld mtrat have 1>oen abandoned to purely 
material force. The church alone exercised a moral power. 
It did more: it snstaiEi^ it spread abroad the idea of a rule, 
of a law superior to sijl lidman laws. It proposed, for the 
salvation of hoQuinity, the fundamental belief, that there 
exists, above aU human laws, a law which is denominated, 
according to peribds and customs, somethnes reason, some- 
times the divine law^ but which, ever 3 rwhere and always, is 
the same law under difierent names. ^ 

In ^ort, with the ehurch originated W ’great fact, the 
sepHration of spiiitital and temporal power. ’This separation 
is the flonrce of liberty of conscience; it is founded upon no 
other principle but that which is the foundation cf the most 
perfect and extended freedoip of Aonscience. The separation 
of temporal and spiiitiial power is based npon the idea that 
physicsd force has nef^ier right nor infiuencB, over souls, over 
Conviction, over truth. It flows from the di^nction established 
between the urorid of thought and the world of action, between 
the world of intermd and that of extenial facts. Thus this 
principle of liberty of conscience for which Europe has strug- 
gled ^ much, andsnflSsi^ so aitKfli, this principle which pre- 
vailed sp late, and often, in its progress, ^unst the inclination 
of ike clergy, was enunduted, undd’ the. name of the separa- 
tion of ieo^ionil and epaitual power; iii the very cra^e of 
EuropooiidvSixationi and it lyas the Chri^tun church which, 
fimm the neooMty imposed byitS of defending itself 

i^oSnst bazbaMsm, inlatiduoed ei^ momtai^ed it: ^ 

The preflBUce, theii,^af n moral influence, ^tbe maintenafrce 
of a divine taw, and the sepaMaen if Ibe teinpm|tMd epi- 
ptual powera, mre Iflie three giwd benefit^ wlu<!blHP^ris^ 
fdiurdi aft lihe fli&h coi^^eivnd the European 

wotfd. , ' ‘ • 

act thut 1atti£^ however, r 11 its ir^uences were not 
eokitsty. ^ Jdready, in 'ihe fifth centuiy, there 
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tion. Thus, at this period^ there prevailed within it the sepa- 
ration .af govemcirs and the guvemed^ the attempt to establudi' 
the independence* of govemm a» regards the governed, to 
impose laws upon die governed^ to possess their mind, their 
life, without the free coinsent ci their reason aizd of their will.' 
The church, moreover, endeavoured to render the theocratic 
principle predominant in society, to usmp the temporal power, 
to reign exclusively. ^ And when it oould no^ succeed in 
obtaioing temporal dominion, in inducing the prevoleiiCe of 
the theocratic principle, it allied itself with temporal princes, 
and, in order to shai^ supported their absolute power, stt the 
expense of the , liberty of the people. • 

Such were the principles of civiliaation whidi Eurc^ 
in the fifth Century derived from the church and from the 
Empire. It wax in this condition that the barbarians, found 
the Roman world, and came to take ‘possession of it. In order 
to fully understand all the elements which met and mixed in 
the cradle of our civilization, it only remains for us to study 
the barbarians. 

When I speak of the barbarians, you understand that 
“we have nothifig to do here with their history ; narra-^ 
tive is not our present business. You know that at this 
period, the conquerors of the Empire were nearly all of the 
same race ; they were oil Germans, except some Sclavonic 
tribes, the Alani, for example. We know also that they were 
all in pretty nearly the same stage of bivilization. Some dif- 
ference, indeed, might have existed betwe^ th^ iu this 
respect, according to the greater or lesS degree of connexion 
which the different tribes had had w|ib the ^man world. Thus 
no doubt the Goths were more advanced, possessed milder 
manners thsai the Franks But in consideriiig matters under 
a^eneral point of view, and in their results regards our- 
•B&vea, this nci^nal difference of civiSaatmii amcipg the bar- 
barous people is of no important. ^ 

It is the general condition society among the barbarians 
that we wiidmSaMuL But this Is a sidjeCt with 

Which, at the present day, it is very ^fficultto^makeiiurBelves 
acquaiuteA We ohjitain without much diflchlty a cm^re- 
he^iou of the Roman jmmicipal systeflBy of tha Christian 
church; their iafluenoe has been continii^ up to our own 
< days. We find traces of it aii numerous insititutioDS and actual 
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facts; we have a thousand means of recognising and explain- 
ing them. But the customs and social condition of the bar^ 
harians have completely perished. We hre compelled to 
make them out either from the earliest historical monuments, 
or by an effort" of the imagination. 

There is a sentiment, a fact, which, before all things, it is 
necessary that we should well understand, in order to repre- 
sent faithfully to oneself the barbaric character: the pleasure 
iof individual independence; the pleasure of enjoying oneself 
with vigour and liberty, amidst the chances of the woihl ainl 
of lift; the delights of activity without labour; the taste for an 
adventurous career, full of uncertainty, inequality, and peril. 
Such was the predominating sentiment of the barbarous state, 
the moral want which put in motion these masses of human 
beings. In tlie present day, locked up as we are in so 
regular a society, it is difficult to realize tins sentiment to 
oneself with all the power w^hich it exercised over the barba- 
rians of the fourth and fifth centuries. There is only one 
work, which, in my opinion, contains this characteristic oi 
barbarism, stamped in all its energy; “ The History of the ^ 
XJonquest of England by the Normans,” of M. Thierry, the 
only book wherein the motives, tendencies, and impulses 
which actuate men in a social condition, bordering on bar- 
barism, are felt and reproduced with a really Homeric faith - 
fulness. Nowhere else do we see so well the nature of a bar- 
barian and of the life of barbarian. Something of thi^ sort 
is also found, though, in my opinion, in a much lower degree, 
with much less simplicity, much less truth, in Cooper's 
romances upon the savages of America. There is something 
in the life of the American savages, in the relations and the 
sentipients they bear with them in the middle of the woods, 
that recals, up to a certain point, the manners of the ancieq^ 
Germans. No doubt these pictures are somewhat idealised, 
flomewhal* poetic; the dark side of the barbaric manners and 
life is not presented to us *ia all its grossness. 1 speak not 
only of the evils induced by these manners ^upon the social! 
State, but of the internal and individual condition of the 
barbarian himself. There was, within this passionate want 
of pe^^nal independence, soinething more gross and more 
than one woubd.be led to conceive from the work of 
M. Thieny; there was a degree of bmtalhy and of apathy 
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which is not always exactly conveyed by his recitals. Never- 
theless, when we look to the bottom of the question, not- 
withstandin;^ this alloy of brutality, of mtiteriaJism, of dull, 
stupid selfishness, the love of independence a noble and a 
njnral sentiment, which draws its power from the moral nature 
of man; it is the pleasure of feeling oneself a man, the senti- 
if . nt of personality, of human spontaneity in its free develnp- 

war. through the German harbarians that this sen- 
tiro en I was introduaed into European civilization; it was 
I'M known in the Roman world, unknown in the Christian 
M^’jrch, find unknown in almost all the ancient civilizations. 

.,en you find lil.erty in ancient civilizations, it is political 
alino ty, the liberty of the citizen: man strove not for his per- 
sonal liberty, but for his liberty as a citizen: he belonged to 
an association, he was devoted to an association, he was ready 
to sacrifice himself to an association. It was the some with 
Christian church: a sentiment of strong attachment to 
le Clirifltian corporation, of devotion to its laws, and a Lively 
df 3 sirB to extend its empire; or rather, the religious senti- 
cnunt induced a reaction of man upon himself, upon his soul, 
an internal efiort to subdue his own liberty, and to submit 
himself to the will of his faith. But the sentiment of personalj 
nilcnce, a love of liberty displaying itself at all risks,! 
bh ul any other motive but that of satisfying itself; this’ 
SCT*. irnenl, 1 repeat, was unknown to the Roman and to the 
i^iji'ii'tiaii society. It "was by the barbarians that it was 
biuKght in and deposited in the cradle of modem civiliza- 
tion, wliercin it has played so conspicuous a part, has pro- 
'uced such worthy results, that it is impossible to help reckon- 
ing it as one of its fundamental elements. 

There is a second fact, a second element of civiliza- 
tion, for which we are equally indebted to the baj;J>arians: 
this is military clientship; the bond which established itself 
between individuals, between warriors, and which, without 
destroying the liberty "of each, without even in the beginning 
destroying, beyonS a certain point, the equality .which almost 
completely existed between them, nevertheless founded an 
hierarchical subordination, and gave birth to that ^stoc^ti- 
cal organisation, which afterwards became feudalism, a b 
foundation of this relation was the attachment of man to man, 
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the fidelity of individual to individua], without external neces' 
sity, and without obligation based upon the general princi[)les 


the chief to his cx)mpainon, when they lived in the condition 
of a band wandering over Europe; and, later, by the relation 
of suzerain to vassal. This second principle, which has 
playe^ so great a part *in the history of modern civilization, 
this devotion of man to man, eame to us from the barbarians; 
it is from their manners that it has paiased into ours. 

I ask you, was .1 wrong in saying at the beginning, 
that modem civilization, even in its cradle, had been as 
varied, as agitated, and as confused as I have endeavoured to 
describe it to you in the general picture I have given 
you of it? Is it not true that we have now discovered, at the 
fall of the Roman empire, almost all the elements which 
unite in the progressive development of our civilization? 
We have found, at that time, three wholly diflferent societies: 
the municipal society, the last remains of the Roman empire 
the Christian society; and the Barbaric society. We find 
these societies very variously organized, founded upon totally 
different principles, inspiring men with wholly different sen- 
timents; we find the craving after the most absolute indepen- 
dence side by side with the most complete submission; military 
patronage side by side with ecclesiastical dominion; the 
spiritual and temporal powers everywhere present; the canons 
of the church, the learned legislation of the Romans, the 
almost unwritten customs of the barbarians; everywhere the 
mixture, or rather t|l|koexisteaCe of the most diverse races, 
languages, social ritSations, tnazmars, ideas, and impressions. 
Herein j iSunk we have a sufficimit proof of the faithfulness 
of the genecil character under whirii 1 have endeavoured to 
present our riviliaatioii to you. 

JNo doubt, this eoiiLfariooi, this div^sraij^, this struggle, 
hove cost us very dear; these, have been the cause of the slow 
progress of Eiir 0 |iie, ^ the storms and sufferings to which 
she has Ifeen a pr^.^ Nevei^ietess, 1 do not think we need 
r^ret them. To people, as well as to io^viduttla, the chance 
of the most com|dete and varied development, the chance 


t society. Jn th e ancietit republics you see no man attacufi d 
BQi ^y to any ofeOT mim; they ^ere alTattai^ d 
£mong the oarborians it was l)etwe^ Indivi- 
Bocial bond was formed; £rst by the relation of 
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of an almost unlimited progress in all directions, compen- 
sates ef itself alone for all that it may cost to obtain the 
right of casting for it. And, all things con^dered, this state, 
so agitated, so toilsome, so violent, has availed much more 
.than the simplicity with which other civilizations present 
themselves; the humail race has gained thereby more than it 
has suffered. 

We are now acquainted with the general features of the 
jondition in which the fall of thS Roman empire left the 
world; we are acquainted with the different eleiuBts \fhich 
were agitated and l)ecame in order to g^Pldrth to 

European civilization. HeiflHh we shall see thema^ancing 
and acting under our eyes. I^lie next lecture I shall endea- 
vour to show what they became, and what i^ffected in the 
epoch which we are accustomed to call the^Bs of barbarism; 
that is to say, wkile the chaos of invasion ^^xisted. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 

Objeofc'of (l||Hi|ctaTe — All the variouA^stems pret^^to be legitimate— 
What i^Ritical Ifigidynacy ? — CHwetenfe i>f all sy^nts of govern 
ment in the fifth century — InSflHity in the condition of perBons, 
properties, and institutions — There Were two causes of this, one 
material, the invesion ; the other moml, the selflBh 

sentiment of i|||pQaiility .peculiar to the barbotiona — The germs 
of civilization have been the neceasity for order, the recollections 
of the Homan empire, the Ghnstian cfiuroh, and the barbarians— A t> 
tempts at orgnnization-by the barbaiiansi’liy the townjb^ the church 
of Spain, by Choriemagne, and Alfred — The German ifllllb^bian inva> 
algns cease — The feudal system begins. i 

I HAVE placed before joa the fundamental elements of Euro- 
pean civilization, tracing them to its very cradle, at the 
moment of the fall of the Uoman empire- 1 have endeavoured 
to give you a glimpse beforehand of their diversity, and their 
constant struggle, and to show you that no one of them sue-' 
ceeded in reigning over our society, or at least in reigning 
over it eg completely as to enslave or expel the others. We 
have seen that this was the distinguishing character of Eur6- 
peaA^ civilization. We now come to its history at its com- 
meneaibent, in the sges which it is customary to call the 
barbaroi^ ■ - 

At the first glai^ we csst upon this epoch, it is impossible 
not to be, struck with a fadi which seems to contradict what 
we have lately said;" When you examine certain notions 
which are acf^edit^ concerning Jhe antiquities of modem 

[ Europe, you will ^romve %hsi,t tlEie various elements of our 
oivfimtion, the monarch!^ theooratical^ aHstoeratical, and 
doBOiodrattcal prindpIeB, all pretend that European society 
oxipAidly belonged to them, and that they have only lost the 
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sole dominion by the usurpations of contrary principles. Ques- 
tion all that has been written, all that has been said upon this 
■subject, and you will see that ajl the systems whereby our 
beginnings are sought to be represented or explained, main- 
tain the exclusive predominance of one or other of the ele- 
ments of European civilization. 

Thus there is a school of feudal publicists, of whom the 
most celebrated is M. de Boulainvilliers, who pretend that, 
after the fall of the Ropian empire, it was the conquering 
nation, subsequently become the nobility, which possessed nil 
powers and rights; fhat society was its domain; that kings 
and peoples hove despoiled it of this donuun; that aristocratic 
organization was the primitive and true form of Europe. 

Beside this school, you will find that of the monarchists, the 
abb6 Dubos, for instance, who maintain, on the contrary, that 
it was to royally European society belonged. The German 
kings, say they, inherited all the rights of the Roman em- 
perors; they had even been called in by the ancient nations, 
the Gauls among othe^; they alone ruled legitimately; all 
the acquisitions of the aristocracy were only encroachments 
,upon monarchy. 

A third party presents itself, that of the liberal publicists, 
republicans, democrats, or whatever you like to call them. 
Cons^ the abb6 de lUably; according to him, it is to the 
systeiirof free institutions, to the association of free men, to 
the people properly so called, that the government of society 
devolved from the period of the fifth century: nobles and 
kings enriched themselves with the spoils of primitive free- 
dom; it 'sank beneath their attacks, indeed, but it reigned 
before them. 

And above all these monarchical, oristocratical, and popular 
pretensions, rises the theocratical pretension of the church, 
who affirms, that in virtue of her very mission^ of her divine 
title, society belonged to her; that she alone had the right to 
govern it; that she alone was the legitimate qu^n of the 
European world, won ov^ by her labotirk to civilizatioa and 
to truth. • . 

See then the position in which we ore placed f "We fancied 
we had shown that no one of the elements of European 
civilization had mtclimively ruled in the course of its bistoiy; 
that those elements had existed in a constant state of vicinityj 
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of amBlgamatbii, of oombBt) imd of compromise; and yet, at 
our yery first step, we meet with thQ directly contrary 
opinion,, that, even in its cradle, in the bosom of barbaric 
Europe, it was SUch or sudi a one of their elements which 
alone possessed society. And it is not only in a single coun- 
but in all the countries of Europe, that, beneath slightly' 
4jperent forma, at di^rmt periods, Idie various princ^les of 
our civilia^atLon have manifested these irreconcilabl<e preten- 
sions The historical Befools we have just characterized, are 
to be met with everywhere. „ 

This is an important fhet, — important not in itself, but 
because it reve£^ other facts which hold a conspicuous 
place in our history. From this simultaneous setting forth 
of the most o^osite pretensions to the exclusive posses- 
sion of power in the first age of modem Europe, two 
remarkable facta become apparent. The first the principle, 
the idea of political legitimacy; an idea which has played a 
great part in the course of European civilization. The second 
the veritable and peculiar character of the Condition of bar- 
baric Europe, of that epoch with which we ore at present 
especially concerned. ■ 

I shall . endeavor to demonstrate these two facts, to de- 
duce them successively , from this combat of prim^^^ pre- 
tenrions which I have just described. 

Wbat do the various elements of European 
the theocratkal, monarchical, aristocratieal, 
elements pretend to, when they wish to appear the first 
who possessed society in Europe? Do they not thus pre- 
tend to have been alon^ legitimate? Political legitimacy is 
evidently a right founded upon antiquity, upon duration; 
priority in time is appealed to as the source of the right, as 
the proof of the l^itimacy of /power. And ^serve, I pray 
you, thalithis pretension is not peculiar to mj^one system, 
any one* element of our civilization; it extends to all. In 
modem times we are accustomed to consider the idea of 
legitimacy as existing in only one system^ the monarchicaL 
In this we are mistaken; it is ^discoverable in all. You have 
already seen 'that all ^e elements of our civilization have 
equally desired to appropriate it If. we enter into the sub- 
sequent history of Europe, we shafl’ find the most different 
social forms and governments equally ib possession of their 
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character of le^timacj. The Italian and Swiss aristocracies 
and democracies, the republic of San Marino, as well as the 
^eatest monarchies of Europe, have called themselves, oztd 
have been regarded as legitimate; the former, like the latter, 
have founded their, pretension to legitimacy upon the anti- 
quity of their institutionB, and upon the historical priority and 
perpetuity of their system of government. 

If you leave Europe and direct your attention to other 
times and other countries, you everywhere meet with tliis 
idea of political legitimacy; you hud it attaching itself 
everywhere to some portion of the government, to some insti- 
tution, form, or maxim. * There has been nb country, and no 
time, in which there has not existed a certain portion of the 
social system, public powers; which has not attributed to itself, 
and in which has not been recognised this character of legi- 
timacy, derived from antiquity and long duration. 

What is this principle? what ere its elements? how has it 
introduced its^f into European eivili^ation? 

At the origin of ell powers, I say of ,all without any dis- 
tinction, we meet with physical force. I do not mean to 
state that force alone has founded them all, or that if, in their 
origin, they had not had other titles than that of force, they 
would have l^een established. Other titles are manifestly 
necessary; powers have become established in consequence of 
certain social expediences, of' certain references to the state 
of society, manners, and opinions. But it is impossible to 
avoid perceiving that physical force has stained the origin of 
all the ppwers of the world, whatever may haye been their 
character and form. 

'Yet none will have anything to say to this origin; all 
powers, w'hatever they may be, reject it; none will admit 
themselves the offspring of force. An unconquerable in- 
stinct warns governments that fenree does not found right, 
and that if force was their origin, their right coiilff never be 
established. This, then, is the reason why, when we go back 
to early times, ai^ there find the various systems and powers 
a prey to violence, all evsk^, “ I was anteriqr to all this, I 
existed previously, in virtue of other titles; society belonged 
to me before this state of violence and straggle in which you 
meet with me; 1 'WfS legitimate, but others contested fend 
seized my rights." 
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This fact alone proves that the idea of force is not the 
foundation of political legitimacy, but that it reposes upon a 
totally different basis. What, indeed, is done by all these 
systems in thu,^ formally disavowing force? They them- 
selves proclaifti that there is another kind of legitimacy, 
the true foundation of all others, the legitimacy of reason,' 
justice, and right; and this is the origin with which they 
desire to connect themselves. It is because they wish it not 
to be supposed that they dire the oflfepring of force, that they 
pretend to be invested in the name of ^;their antiquity, with a 
diffelrent title. The first characteristic, then, of political 
legitimacy, is to reject physical force as a source of power, 
and to connect it with a moral idea, with a moral force, with 
the idea of right, of justice, and of reason. This is the fun- 
damental element from which the principle of political legiti- 
macy has issued. It has issued thence by the help of anti- 
quity and long duration. And in this manner: 

After physical force has presided at the birth of all govern- 
ments, of all societies, time progresses; it alters the works of 
force, it corrects them, corrects them by the very fact that a 
society endures, and is composed of men. Man carries within 
himself certain notions of order, justice, and reason, a certain 
desire to induce their prevalence, to introduce them the 
circumstances among which he lives; he labours U |||j[| (fingly 
at this task; and if the social condition in which MffFplaced 
continues, he labours always with a certain effect. JHan places 
reason, morality, and legitimacy in the world in which he livea. 

Independently of the work of man, by a law of Provi- 
dence which it is impossible to mistake, a law analogous 
to that which regulates the material world, there is a certain 
measure of order, reason, and justice, whieh is absolutely 
necessary to the duration of a society. From the single 
fact of its .duration, we may conclude that a society is not 
wholly absurd, insensate, and iniquitous; that it is not utterly 
deprived of that element of reason^ truth, and justice, which 
alone gives life to societies. If, mbi-eover^ the soqlky de- 
Yelops itself, if it becomes more vigorous and more power- 
ful, if the social condition from day to day, is accepted by a 
greater number of men, it id^ because it gathers by the action 
of time more reason, justice, and right; because circumstances 
regulate themsdves, step by step, according to true legitimacy. 
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Thus the idea of political legitimacy penetrates the world, 
and men’s minds, from the world* It has for its foundation 
and first origin, in a certain measure at least, moral legiti- 
macy, justice, reason, and truth, and afterw^trds the sanction 
of time, which gives cause for believing that reason has won 
entrance into facts, and that true legitimacy has been intro- 
ducB<i into the external world. At the epoch which we are 
about to study, we shall find force and falsehood hovering over 
the cradle of royalty, of asistocracy,cof democracy, and of the 
church herself ; you will everywhere behold force and false- 
hood reforming themselves, little by little, under the hand of 
time, right and truth taking their places in civilization. It 
is this introduction of right and truth into the social state, 
which has developed, step by step, the idea of political legi- 
timacy; it is thus that it has been established in modern civi- 
lization. • 

When, therefore, attempts have at different times been made 
to raise this idea as the banner of absolute power, it has been 
perverted from its true origin. So far is it from being the 
banner of absolute power, that it is only in the nameof^ight 
and justice that it has penetrated and taken root in the world. 
It is not exclusive; it belongs to no one in particular, but 
springs up wherever right develops itself. Political legiti- 
macy attaches itself to liberty as well as to power; to individual 
rights, as well as to the forms according to which public func- 
tions are exercised. We shall meet with it, in our way, in the 
B^ost contrary systems; in the feudal system, in the muni- 
cipalities of Flanders and Germany, in' the Italian republics, 
no less than in monarchy. It is a character spread over the 
various elements of modern civilization, and which it is neces- 
sary to understand thoroughly on entering upon its history. 

The second fact which clearly reveals itself in the simul- 
taneous pretensions of which I spoke in the beginning, is the 
true character of the so called barbarian epoch. Aik the ele- 
ments of European civilifation pretend at this time to have 
possessed Europe; iU follows that neither of them predo- 
minated. When Ti. social, form predominates in the world, it 
is not so difficult to recognise it. On coming to the tenth 
century we shall recognise, without hesitation, ■ the predo- 
minance of the feudal system; in the seventeenth century we 
shall not hesitate to ^affirm, that the monarchical system pre- 
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vails; if we look to the muHicipaJitiBB of Flanders, to the 
Italian republics, we shall immediately declare the empire of 
the democratic principle. When there is really any predo^ 
minatmg principle in^society, it is impossible to mistake it. 

The dispute' which has apsen between the various systems 
that have had a share in European civilization, upon the 
question, which predominated at its origin, proves, d^hei^ 
that they all co-existed, without any one of them prevailing 
generally enough, or ceBtaanly enough to give to society its 
form and its name. 

Such, then, is the character of the barbarian epoch; it waa 
the chaos of all dbniemts, the infancy of all systems, an uni- 
versal turmoil, in whidh even strife was not permanent or 
aystematic. By examining all the aspects of the social state 
at this period, 1 might show you that it is impossible any- 
where to discover a single fact, or a single* principle, which 
was anything like general or established. 1 shall condne 
myself to two efisential points ; the condition of individuals, 
and the condition of institutions. That will be enough to 
paint the entire society. 

At this period we meet with four classes of persons—* 
1. The free men; that is to say^ those who depended upon no 
superior, upon no patron, and who possessed their property 
and reflated their life in complete liberty, withou|^y bond 
of obligation to any other man. 2. The jMehs, 

ufiftmrioTiJ, &c., bound at first by the relation of coaq^ioif 
to chief, and afterwards by that of vassal to suzerain, to an- 
other man, towardg>w^m, on account of a grant of lands, or 
other gifts, they had contracted the obligation of service. 
3. The freedman. 4. The slaves. 

But were these various classes fixed? Did men, wlien 
once they were inclosed in their limits, remain there ? Had 
the relarions of tlie various classes anything of regularity and 
permanence? By no inCans. You constantly behold free- 
men who leave their position to ptice 'themselves in tlie ser- 
vice of some one, receiving frOTi him some gift or other, and 
passing into class of fetMfes ; others you see who fall into 
the class of slaves. Elsewhere h^es are seen struggling to 
separate themselves from their patrons, to again become inde- 
pendent, to re-enter the class of freemen. Everywhere you 
behold a movement, a continual passage of one class Wto 
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another; an uncertainty, a general instability in the relation# 
of the classes; no man remaining in his position, no posTtfon 
remaining the same. 

Landed properties were in the same condifion. You know 
that these were distinguished os allodial, or wholly free, and 
beneficiary, or subject to certain obligations with regard* to a 
superior: you know how an attempt has been made to esta- 
blish, in this last class of properties, a precise and defined 
system; it has been said that tha benefices were at first 
given for a certain dejterminate number of years, afterwards 
for life, and that fin^y they became hereditary. A vain 
attempt! All these ki^s of tenure existed without order 
and simultaneously; we meet, at the same moment, with 
benefices for a fixed time, for life, and hereditary; the some 
lands, indeed, passed in a few years through these different 
states. There was nothing more stable in the condition of 
lands than in that of individuals. On all sides was felt the 
laborious transition of the wandering to the sedentary life, 
of personal relations to the combined relations of men and 
properties, or to real relations. During this transition all is 
confused, local, and disordered. 

In the institutions we find the same instability, the same 
chaos. Three systems of institutions co-existed : royalty; 
aristocratic institutions, or the dependence of men and lands 
one upon another; and free institutions, that is to say, the 
hssemblies of free men deliberating in common. N^tber of 
tliese systems was in possession of society; neither of them 
prevailed over the others. Free institutions existed, but the 
men who should have taken part jn the assemblies rarely 
attended them. The signorial jurisdiction was not more 
regularly exercised. Royalty, which is the simplest of insti- 
tutions, and the easiest to determine, had no fixed character; 
‘t was partly elective, partly hereditary. Sometimes the 
son succeeded the father; sometimes a selection whs made 
from the family; scwnetiiiies it was a, simple election of a 
distant relation, or of a stranger. In no system will you find 
anything fixed; alF institutions, os well && all social situations, 
existed together, became confounded, and were condnually 
changing. 

In states the same fluctuation j^’evailed : they were erected 
and suppressed, united and divid^; there were no boundaries, 

E 2 
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no governments, no distinct people; but a general confusion 
of situations, principles, facts, races, and languages: such was 
barbarous Europe. 

Within what limits is this strange period bounded ? Its 
origin is well marked; it begins with the fall of the Eoman 
empire. But when did it conclude? In order to answer this’ 
question, we must learn to what this condition of society is 
to be attributed, what were the causes of this barbarism. 

I think I can perceive ‘'two prineipal causes: the one ma- 
terial, arising from without, in the jsourse of events; the 
other moral, originating from within, from man himself. 

The material dause was the conthiuation of the invasion. 
We must not fancy that the invasion of the barbarians ceased 
in the fifth century; we must not think that, because Rome 
wa§ffallen, we shall immediately find the barbaric kingdoms 
found!^^! upon its ruins, or that the movement was at an end. 
This movement lasted long after the fall of the empire; the 
proofs of this are manifest. 

See the Fxank kings, even of the first race, called conti- 
nually to make war beyond the Rhine; Clotaire, Dagobert 
constantly engaged in expeditions into Germany, fighting 
against the Tfiuringians, Danes, and Saxons, who occupied 
the right bank of the Rhine. Wherefore? Because these 
nations wished to cross the river, to come and take their share 
of the spoils of the empire. Whence, about the same time, 
those great invasions of Italy by the Franks established in 
Gaul, and principally by the Eastern or Austrasian Franks? 
They attacked BwitzSrland; passed the Alps; entered Italy. 
Why? Because they wiere pressed, on the north-east, by 
new populations; Aeir expeditions were not meffely forays 
for pillage, they were matters of necessity; they were dis- 
turb^ in their settlements, and went elsewhere to s^ek their 
fortune. A new Germanic n^ion appeared upon the stage, 
and founded in Italy the kingdom of the Lombards. In Gaul, 
the Frank dynasty changed; the Carlovingians succeeded the 
Merovingians. It is now acknowledged that this change of 
dynasty was, jto say the truths, a fresh invasion uf Gaul by 
the Franks, a movement of nations, which substituted the 
eastern for the western Fraidm* The change was completed; 
the sec(md race now governed- Charlemagne commenced • 
against the Saxons whai the Merovingians had done against the 
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Tburiugmns; he was incessantly engaged in war against the 
nations beyond the lihine. Who urged these on? The Obo- 
trites, the Wiltzes, the Sorabes) the Buheiiiians, the entire 
Sclavonic race which pressed upon the Germanic, and from 
the sixth to the ninth century compelled it to advance towards 
the west. Everywhere to the north-east the movement of 
invasion continued and determined event^ 

In the south, a movement of the same nature exhibited 
itself: the Moslem ArabS appeareJ. While the Germanic 
and Sclavonic people pressed on along the Rhine and Danube, 
the Arabs began their expeditions and conquests upon all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. 

The invasion of the Arabs had a peculiar character. The 
spirit of copnuest and the spirit of proselytism weri* united. 
The invaHlh^^s to conquer a territory and disseminate a 
faith. There wa*s a great difference between this movement 
and that of the Germans. In the Christian world, the spiritual 
and temporal powers were distinct. The desire of propa- 
gating a creed and mailing a conquest, did not co-exist in the 
game men. The Germaifh, when they became converted, pre- 
served their manners, sentiments, and tastes; terrestrial pas- 
sions and interests continued to rule them ; they became 
Christians, but not missionaries. The Arabs, on the con- 
trary, were both conquerors and missionaries; the power of 
the sword and that nf the word, with them, were in the same 
hands. At a later period, this character determined the un- 
fortunate turn taken hy ‘Mussulman civilization; it is in the 
combination of the spiritual and temporal powers, in the 
confusion .of moral and material adlhority, that the tyranny 
which seems inherent in this civilization originated. This I 
conceive to be the cause of the stationary condition into 
which tha^ civilization is everywhere fallen. But the fact 
did not make its appearance at first ; on the doqtrary, it 
added prodigious force to the Arab invasion. Undertaken 
with moral passions and ideas, it immediately obtained a 
splendour and a gifeatness which was wanting to the German 
invasion; it exhibited faf in ore ener^ and enthusiasm, and 
far differently influenced the'mihds oi men. 

Such was the state of Europe, irom the fifth to the 
ninth century: pressed bn the south by the Mahometans, 
on' the north hy the Germans and the Solavonic tribes, it 
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wad BCEircely possible that the reaction of this double invasion 
should do other than hold the interior of Europe in continual 
disorder. The ^populations were constantly being displaced, 
and forced oile upon the other; nothing of a fixed character 
could be established; the wandering life recommenced on all 
sides. There was, no doubt, some difference in this respect 
in the different states : the chaos was greater in GLermany 
than in the rest of Europe, Crennany heing the focus of the 
movement; France was more ogitaled than Italy. But in no 
place could society settle or regulate itself ; barbarism conti- 
nued on all sides, from the same cause that had originated it. 

So much for the material cause, that which arose from the 
course of events. I now come to the moral cause, which 
sprang from the internal condition of man, and 'yi^hich was no 
less powerful. 

After all, whatever external events may f)e, it is man him- 
self who makes the world; it is in proportion to the ideas, 
sentiments, and dispositions^ moral and intellectual, of man, 
that the world becomes regulated and progressive; it is upon 
the internal condition of man that the visible condition of 
society depends. 

What is required to enable men to found a society with 
anything of durability and Tegularity? It is evidently neces- 
sary that they should have a certain number of ideas suffi- 
ciently extended to, suit that society, to apply to its wants, to 
its relations, ^lt is necessary^ mo1*eover, that these ideas should 
be common to the greater number of the members of the 
society; finally, that they should exercise a certain empire 
over their wills and actions. ^ 

It is clear, that if men hate no id^s extending beyond 
their own existence, if their intelleetual horizon is confined 
to themselves, if they hre abandoned to the tempest" of their 
passions and their vrills, if tb^ have not among them a cer- 
tain number of notions and sentiments in coDomon, around 
which to ndl;^, it is clear, I say, that between them no 
society is possible, md that each individual must be a prin- 
ciple of disturbance and dissohitioh to any association which 
he may .enter. 

Wherever individuality predominates almost exclusively, 
whet^W naan considers no. one but himself, and his ideas 
do not extend beyond himseli*, and he obeys nothing but 
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his own piifisions, society (I mean a society somewhaj; ex- 
•tended and pennazient) becomes for him almost impos- 
sible. Such^ however, was the moral condition of the con 
quterors of Europe, at the time upon which we are now 
- occupied. I remarked in my last lecture that we are indebted 
to the Germans £or an energetic sentiment of individual 
liberty^ of humrin individuality. But in a state of extreme 
barbarism and ignorance,, this sentiment becomes selfishness 
in all its brutality, -in all its insociability. From the fifth 
to the eighth century It was at this point among the Germans. 
They cared onlj'fbr th^ own interests, their own passions, 
their own' will; how conld they be reconciled to a condition 
even approximating to the social? Attempts were made to 
prevail upon them to entdr it;^ they attempted to do so themr 
selves. But thpy immediately abandoned it by some act of 
carelessness, some burst of passion^ some want of imtelligence. 
Constantly did society a41empt to form itself ; constant^ was 
it destroyed by the act of man,, by the absence of the moral 
conditions under which alone it can exist. 

Such were tiie two 'detennining causes of the barbarous 
state. So long as these were prolonged, baxfoariam endured. 
Let us Bee how and when they at last terminated. 

Europe labowed tu escape from this condiiliion. It is in 
the nature of man, even when he has been plunged into such 
a condition by his own fault, not to desire to. remain in it. 
However rude, however ignorant, however devoted to his 
own interests and to hk (SEwn passions he may be,, there is 
within him a voice and an instinct, which tells him that he 
i^as made for better things, that h^ has othei* powers, anothei* 
destiny. •In the midst of disorder, the love of order and of 
progress pursues and harasses hinu The need of justice, 
foresight, development, agitates hi^ even undfcr tihe yoke of 
the most brutal selfisbnessi I{e feels himseir impelled to 
reform the material wodd, and society, and hims^ ; and he 
labours to do this, t^ugh unaware of thee nature of the want 
which urges him).. The barbarians aspired after cimllization, 
while totally incapdble iff it^ nay, more, detestuig it from the 
instant that, they became; acquidxiied with its kw. 

There remainad^ . moreover, eoogidaabie wiedc9 pf the 
Soman civilkotiQii. The name of Empire, the necpUec- 
tion of that great pad glorious, society distisrbed Ihe memoiies 
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of men, particularly of the senators of towns, of bishops, priest^ 
and all those who had had their origin in the Roman worliL 

Among the barbarians themselves, or their barbaric ances- 
tors, many had been witnesses of the grandeur of the Empire; 
they had served in its armies, they had conquered it. The 
image and name of Roman civilization had an imposing influ- 
ence upon them, and they experienced the desire of imitating, 
of reproducing, of preserving something of it. This was 
another cause which urged them to^quit the condition of bar- 
barism I have described. " 

There was a third cause which suggests itself to every mind; 
1 mean the Christian church. The church was a society 
regularly constituted, having its principles, its rules, and its 
discipline, and experiencing an ardent desire to extend its 
influence and conquer its conquerors. Among the Christians 
of this period, among the Christian clergy, there were men 
who had thought upon all moral and political questions, who 
had decided opinions and energetic sentiments upon*^! sub- 
jects, and a vivid desire to propagate and ^ye them empire. 
Never has any other society made iiy|j||enms to influence 
the surrounding world, and to stamp tnereon its own likeness, 
as were made by the Christian church between the fifth and 
the tenth centuries. When we come to study its partiel^T 
history, we s^l see all that it has done. It attacked 
barism, as it were, at every point, in order to civilize by 
ruling over it. 

Finally, there was a fourth cause of dvilizaiion, a cause 
which it is impossible fitly to appreciate, but which is not 
therefore Ihe less real, aiid this is the appearance of great 
men. "^/No one can say why a great man appears at a certain 
^poch, and what he adds t6 the dev^opment of the world; 
that is a secret of froviflence: but tihe is not therefore 
less certain.' '^{There ore men whom the spectacle of anarchy 
and Boci^ stagnation, etrik^ and revolts, who are intellec- 
tually shdeked therewith with a fact which ought not to 
e±i5t, and are possess^ with an. UncnDqmerable desire of 
changing it, a desire pf ^pving soifib rule, somewhat of the 
general, regular, and^maninitto the world before them. A 
terrilile ahd often tyrannical' power, which commits a thou- 
sand crimes, a thot»aztd errors, for human weakness attends 
it; a power, nevejcthelesa. aloriouB and salutorv, for it srives 
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to humanity, and with the hand of man, a vigorous impulse 
forward, a mighty movement. 

These different caused and forces led, between the fifth and 
ninth century, to various attempts at extricating European 
society from barbarism. 

The first attempt, which, although hut slightly effective, 
must not be overlooked, since it emanated from the barba- 
rians themselves, was the drawing up of the barbaric laws: 
between the sixth and eighth centuries the laws of almost all 
the barbarous people were written. Before this they had not 
been written; the barbarians had been governed simply by 
customs, until they established themselve^ upon the ruins 
of the Roman empire. We may reckon the laws of the 
Burgundians, of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks, of the 
Visigoths, of the Lombards, the Saxons, the Frisons, the 
Bavarians, the .^lemanni, &c. Here was manifestly a be- 
ginning of civilization; an endeavour to bring society under 
general and regular principle^ The success of this attempt 
could not be great: it was writing the laws of a society which 
jio longer existed, the laws of the social state of the barba-, 
rians before their establishment upon the Roman territory, 
before they had exchanged the wandering for the sedentary 
life, the condition of nomade warriors for that of proprietors. 
We find, indeed, here and there, some articles concernin^he 
lands which the barbarians had conquered, and concerning 
their relations with the ancient inhabitants of th^ country; 
but the foundation of the greater part of their laws is the 
ancient mode of life^ the ancient German condition; they 
were inapplicable to the new society, and occupied only a 
tri'fling place in its devclopn^nt 

At the same time, another kind of attempt was made in 
Italy and the 8outh of QrvL Roman society had not so com- 
pletely perished there as elsewhere; a little more order and 
life remained in the cities. There civilization Attempted 
to lift again its h^d- If, for example, we look to the king- 
dom of the Ostn^tji^ in Italy under Theodoric, we see even 
under the dominion 'Of a ■barbarous king and nption the mu- 
nicipal system, taking breath, so to Gfpeok, and influencing 
the general course of evjsnts. Roman society had acted upon 
the Goths, and had to a certain degree impressed them with 
itrliken^s. The sme is visible in the south of Gaul. 
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It WB9 at the commencement of the sixtk centurj that a Yisi* 
goth king of Toulouse, Alaric, caused the Roman law& to 
collected, and pqblished a code for hia Boman subjects under 
the name of t^e Breviarium Aniani, 

In Spain it was another power — namelj that of the church, 
which tried to revive civilization. In place of the witicilti 
Gorman assemblies, the assemblies of warriors, it v| i||yft ae 
conncil of Toledo which prevailed in Spain;; and ajNB|feh 
distinguished lajmen atti§iided this'’ council, the bishofli&^^bad 
dominion there. Look at the law of the Visigoths; you wiR 
see that it is not a barbarous law f it evidenlly 
piled by the pHLosophers of the tim^ the clergy. It abouiptt 
in general ideas, in thea^s, theories wholly foreign to 
barbarous manners. Thus: you know that the I^giala^n of 
the barbarians was a personal legislation — that is to say, 
that the same law applied only to men of the race. 

The Roman law goremed the Romans, the hm 

governed the Franks; each peofde had its 
they were united imd^ the same government and limited 
the same territory. This is what is called the system of 
personal legisiatioa, m opposfftion to^'that of real legislation 
fbced upon riie territory^ Well, the legiriation of the Yisi- 
got^ was not personal, but fiiLed upon the territmy. All 
tile mhabztantB of Spain, Visigoths and Romans, were subject 
to the same law. Continue your investigation, and you will 
find yet %ore evident traces of philosophy Among the 
barb^iuns, men had, aecordiag to their r^tive situations, 
a determinate value;- the barbarian, the Roman, the> freeman, 
the vassal, Acc., were not^held at the same price,, there was a 
tariff of their lives. The principle of the equjd value of men 
in the eye pf^.|h e hiw was esfte,blishedi in the law of the Visi- 
goths. LodPrb the system of proeedure, and you findj in 
place of , the oi^th of cempufpcianm, or the judicial combaL,' 
the proof by witn^ses, mi, a iratbsial mvestigarion of the 
matter in question; smA aa might be pmseciried in a civi- 
lized society. In whole Visigoth, law bears a wise, 

r ematic, and social Amot&r. We- may perceive herein 
work of the same elergj who prevafled in the counc^ of 
Toledo^ aihd so poweriWyhofluenced the government of the 
country. ^ 

In Spam, tiien^ up to the great jmnmm of the Arabs, it 
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_ was the theocrstic principle whicli attempted the revival of 
.civili^tioD. 

In France the siune endeavour wofs the work of a different 
power; it came from the great men, above aU from GSiArle- 
.ip&gne. Examine his reign under its various aspects; you 
wIU see that his predominating idea was the design of 
ci\'iiiz:ng his people. First, let us consider his wars^ He 
was constantly in the field, from the south to the north-east, 
from the Ebro to tbe Elb^ or the W&ev. Can you believe that 
these were mere wilful expeditions, arising simply irpm the 
desire of conquest? no means. 1 do not to suy 
that all that he did is to be fully explaified, or th^ therb 
existed much diplomacy or strategetic skill in his plans; but 
he obeyed a greaL necessity — a strong desire of suppressing 
barbarism. en^ged during the whole of his reign 

in arresting tUS "double invasion — the Mussulman invasion on 
the south, and the German and Sclavonic invasion on the 
north. This is the militiLry character of the reign of Charle- 
magne; his expedition against the Saxons had no other origin 
^ and no other purpose. 

If you turn from hid wars to his internal government, you 
will there meet with a fact of the same nature — ^the attempt 
to introduce order and unity into the administmtion of all the 
countries which he possessed. 1 do not wish to employ the 
word kbt§idom nor tbe word state; for these expressions 
convey too regular a notion, and suggest ideas whi^ are little 
in haxmony with the soeiety over which Charlemagne pre- 
sided. But this is certain, lhat being master of an immense 
temtory, he felt indignant at seeing all thmgs incoherent, 
anarchiic^, and rude, and desired to ^ter their hideous con- 
ditiou., First of all be wrought by means of . his missi domt- 
nieiy whom he dispatch^ into the various ports of his terri- 
tory, in order that they might observe cirGumstances and 
reform them^ or give an account of them him. *He after- 
wards woriEed by meaim oCgenesu} which he held 

with mmsh i^ru r bis prei^esaors had done. 

At these aseemhUas be eoused mo^ oopsiderable per^ 

sons of the testilKiry to be prapat^C They were act free 
assemblies, nor did they ait ffil i;qseBd^ the kind of delibeia- 
tions with which we are acquaiated; they were merely a 
BSeans token by Chwlemagne of being wdil informed of facts. 
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and of introducing some order and unity among his disorderly 
populations. 

Under whatever point of view you consider the reign of 
Charlemagne, you will always find in it the same character, 
namely, warfare against the barbarous state, the spirit of 
civilization; this is what appears in his eagerness to establish 
schools, in his taste for learned men, in the favour with 
which he regarded ecclesiastical influence, and in all that 
he thought proper to dd^ whether” as regarded the entire 
society or individual man. n 

An attempt of the same kind was made somewhat later in 
England by king 'Alfred. 

Thus the different causes to which I have directed atten- 
tion, as tending to put an end to barbarism, were in action 
in some part or other of Europe frbm the to the ninth 
century. " ^ 

None succeeded. Charlemagne was unable to found his great 
empire, and the system of government which he desired to 
establish therein. In Spain, the church succeeded no better in 
establishing the theocratic principle. In Italy and in the south 
of Gaul, although Koman civilization often attempted to rise, 
again, it was not till afterwards, towards the end of the tenth 
century, that it really re-acquired any vigour. Up to that 
time all efforts to tenninate barbarism proved abortive; they 
supposed that men were more advanced thaih they truly were; 
they all d^lired, under various forms, a society more extended 
or more regular than was compatible with the distribution of 
power and the condition of men’s minds. Nevertheless, they 
had not been wholly -useless. At the beginning of the tenth 
century, neither the great empire of Charlemagne nor the 
glorious councils of Toledo weJre nny longer spoken of; but 
barbarism had not the less arrived at its exj^eme term — 
two great results had been Obtained. 

I. The'movement of the invasions on the north and south 
had been arrested: after the dismeniberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, the states established on The jight bank of the 
Srhine opposed, a powerful barrier to°the tribes who continued 
to urge their way we^ward. ThV Normans prove this in- 
contestably; up to this period, if we except the tribes which 
cast itlienimves upon England, the movement of maritime 
invasions had not been very considerable. It was during the 
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ninth century that it became constant and general. And this 
was because invasions by l^d were become very difficult, 
'society having, on this side, acquired more fixed and certain 
frontiers. That; portion of the wandering population which 
could not be driven back, was constrained to turn aside and 
■ carry on its roving life upon the sea. Whatever evils were 
done in the west by Norman expeditions, they were far less 
fatal than invasions by land; they disturbed dawning society 
far less generally. • • 

In the south, the sapio fact declared itself. The Arabs were 
quartered in Spain; warfare continued between them and the 
Christians, but it no longer entailed the displacement of the 
population. Saracenic bands still, from time to time, infested 
the coasts of the Medit^ranean; but the grand progress of 
Islamism had evidently ceased. 

II. At this period we see the wandering life ceasing, in its 
turn, throughout the interior pf Europe; populations estaT 
hliahed themselves; property became fixed; and the relations 
of men na longer varied from day to day, at the will of 
violence or chance^ The internal and moral condition of man 
•himself began to change; his ideas and sentiments, like his 
life, acquired fixedness; he attached himself to the places 
which he inhabited, to the relations which he had con- 
tracted there, to those dotnoins which he began to promise 
himself that he would bequeath to his children, to thr.t 
dwelling which one day he will call his castle, to that miser- 
able collection of colonists and slaves which will one day 
become a village. Everywhere little aodeties, little states, 
cut, so to spea^ to the measure of the ideas and the wisdom 
of- man, formed themselves. Between these societies was 
gradually introduced the bond, of which the customs of bar- 
barism contained thegenp, the bond of a confederation which 
did not annihilate individual- mdependence. On the one 
hand, every considerably person .established himself in his 
domains, alone with his . family and servitors; on the other 
hand, a certain luerarehy of services nnd rights became esta- 
blished between these waslike prppiaetors scatt^ed over the 
land. What was this? The feudal system rising definitively 
from the bosom of barbarism. Of the various elements of 
our civilization, it was, natural that the G-ermanic element 
should first prevail; it had strength on its side, it had con- 
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quered Europe; from it Europe was to receive its earliest 
social &rm and organization. This is what happened. Feu- 
dalism, its character, and the part played by it in the Ikistory 
of European civilization, will be the subject-matter of my 
next lecture; and, in the bosom of that victorious feudd 
system, we shall meet, at every step, with the other elements of 
our civilization — royalty, the qhurch, municipal corporations; 
and we shall foresee Without difficulty that they are not 
destined to sink beneath this feudal ffirm, to which they 
become assimilated, while struggling ^^nst it, and while 
waiting the hour when victory shall visii them in their turn. 
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FOURTH LECTURE. 


Ok^ect of tlie lectuie — ^Necessary ellunce between facta ani doctrinea— 
Preponderance of the counJry oyer the towna — Organization of a amall 
feudal society — Influence offendalism upon the character of the poaseaeof 
of the flef, and upon the apirit of fEunily — Hatred of the people toworda the 
feudal eyatem — The priest could do little for the aerfs — Imposaihility of 
regularly organi^ng feudaliam : 1. 1*10 powerful authority; 2. No public 
power; 3. Difficulty of the federative syatem — The idea of the right of 
resistance inherent in feudoIlBiii — Influence of feudaliam favourable to 
the development of the indiridiial, unfkvourahle to social order. 


Wk have studied the oondition of Europe after the fall of 
the RomEin entpire, in. the first period of modern hiatoiy, the 
barbarous. We have seen that, at the end of this epoch, and 
at the commencement of the tenth centuiy, the first priliciple, 
the first system that devdoped itself and took poBsessioii of 
European society, was the feudal system; we have seen that 
feudalism wfis the first-bom of barbarism. It is, then, the 
feudal system which must now be tbe object of our study. 

I I scarcely think it necessary to remind you that it is not 
the history of events, properly speaking, which we are con- 
sidering. It is not my business to recount to you the destinies 
of feudalism. That which occupies us is the history of civi- 
lization; this is the general and hidden fact which we seek 
under all the externd facts which envelop it. 

Thus events, social crises, the various states through which 
society has passed, interest us only in their relations to the 
development of civilizatig3n; we inquire of them solely in 
what respects they have opposed or assisted it, what they have 
given to it, and what they have refused it. It is only under 
this point of view that we are to consider the feudal system. 
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(J In the commencement of these lectures we defined the na 
ture of civilization; we attempted to investigate its elements; 
we saw that it consisted, on the one hand, in the development 
of iXMUi himself^ of the individual, of humanity; on the other 
hand, in that of his external condition, in the development of 
society. Whenever We find ourselves in the presence of an 
event, of a system, or of a general condition of the world, we 
have this double question to ask of it, what has it done for 
or against the developmekt of mfLn,»for or against the deve- 
lopment of society? 

1} You understand beforehand, that, during our investkgr 
tions, it is impossible that we should not meet upqnJH| 
way most important questions of moral philosophy. 
we desire to know in what an event or a system has cdhtH 
buted' to the development of man and of society, it is al^Or; 
lutely needful that we should be acquainted with the nature 
of the true development of society and of man; that we should 
know what developments are false' and illegitimate, pervert- 
ing instead of ameliorating, causing a retrogressive instead of 
a progressive movement. 


We shall not seek to escape from this necessity. Not' 
only should we thereby mutilate and lower our jj|eas and the 
facts, ^ut the actual state of the world imposes upon us the 
necessity of freely accepting this inevitable allian^of philo- 
sophy and hiltory* This is pi^cisely one of the chall^teristics, 
perhaps the essential characteristic of; our epoch. We are 
call^' upon to consider, to cause to progress together, science 
and reality, theory and, practice, right and fact. Up to our 
times, these two powers^have existed sepvately; the world 
has been accuston^ed to behold science apd practice following 
different roads, without recognising eaoh other, or, at least, 
without meeting. And when doctrines^ and general ideas^ 
have desired to amalganuite wilt events and influence the 
world, they have only siieceeded. . Under the form and by 
means of the arm of fanaticism. ; The empire of human 
societies, and the direction ,of their iKfiidys, have hitherto 
been shared between two kinds of h^uences: upon one hand, 
the believers, the men of general and pifinciples, the 
fanatics; bn the other, men strangers to all rational prin- 


ciples, who govern themselves merely according to ^cir- 
cumstances, pmctipians, freethinkers, as .the sevente^th'cen- 
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iurj called them. This condition of things is now ceasing; 
neither-fanatics nor free-thinkers will any longer have dominion. 
In order now to govern and prevail with men, \t is necessaiy to 
he acquainted with general ideas and circumstanqes; it is neces- 
sary to know how to value principles andfacts, to respect virtue 
and necessity, to preserve oneselffrom the pride of fanatics, and 
thSnot less blind scorn of free-thinkers. To this point have we 
been conducted by the development of the human mind and 
the social state: upon one hand, the Suman mind, exalted and 
freed, better comprehends the connexion of things, knows 
how to look around on all sides, and makes use of all things 
in its combinations; on the other hand, society has perfected 
itself to that degree, that it can be compared with the truth; 
that facts can be brought into juxta-position with principles, 
and yet, in spite of their still great imperfections, not inspire 
by the comparison invincible discouragement or distaste. I 
shall thus obey the natural tendency, convenience, and the ne- 
cessity of our times, in constantly passing from the examina- 
tion of circumstances to that of ideas, from an exposition of 
facts to a question of doctrines. Perhaps, even, there is 
in the actu^ disposition of men's minds, another reason 
in favour of this method. For some time past a con- 
firmed taste, 1 might say a sort of predilection, has 
manifested itself among us, for facts, for practical views, for 
the positive aspect of human affairs. We have been to such 
an extent a prey to 'the despotism of general ideas, of 
theories; they have, in some respects, cost us so deaf, that 
they are become the objects of a certain degree of distrust. 
We like better to carry ourselves back to facts, to special cir- 
cumstances, to applications. This is not to be regretted; 
it is a new progress, a great step in knowledge, and to- 
wards the empire of truth ; provided always that we do not 
aHow ourselves to be prejudiced and carried away by this dis- 
position; that we do not forget that truth alone Iw & right 
to reign in the'^world; that facts have no value except as 
they tend to explain, and to assimilate themselves more and 
more to the truth; t^t ali true greatness is of thought; and 
that all fruitfulness beloim to it. The civilization of our 
country has this peculiar c^u*lcter, that it has never wanted 
intelle^to^J greatness; it has always been rich in ideas; the 
power of the human mind has always been great in Frenoli 
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sodefcyi greater, perhaps, than in any other. We must not 
lose tMa high privilege; we must not fall into the son^ewhat 
subordinate and material atate whitdi characterizes other 
societies. Intelligence and doctrines must occupy in the 
France of the present day, at least the .place which they hare 
occupied there hitherto. 

^ We shall, then, by no means avoid general and phUo- 
Bophical questions; we shall not wander in search of them, 
but where facts lead us ^o them, wb shall meet them without 
hesitation or embarrassment An occasion of doing so will more 
than once present itself, during the consideration of the feudal 
system in its relations to the history of European civilization, 
^ A good proof that, in the tenth century, the feudal 
system was necessary, was the only possible social state, is 
the universality, of its establishment Wherever barbarism 
ceased, everything took the feudal form. At the first moment, 
men saw in it only the triumph of chaos; all unity, all general 
civilization vanished; on all sides they beheld society dismem- 
bering itsdf; and, in its stead, they beheld a number of minor, 
obscure, isolated, and incoherent societies erect themselves. 
To contemporaries, tins appeared the dissolution of aK 
things, universal anaridiy. Consult the poets and the chroni- 
clers of the time; they all believed themselves at the end of 
the world. It was, nevertheless, the beginning of a new and 
real society, the feudal, so necessary, so inevitable, so truly 
the only possible consequence of the anterior state, that 
[all things entered into it and assumed its form. Elements, 

' the most foreign to this system, the church, municipalities, 
royailtjj, were compelled to accommodate themselves to 
it; the churches became suzerains and vassals, cities^ had 
loi'ds and vassals, royalty disguised itself under the form of 
suzerainship. . All things were given in fief, not only lands, 
but certaih rights, the right, for ihstance, of felling in forests, 
and of fishing, the ^dturches gave in fief their perquisites, 
from their revenues from baptisms, the churchings of women. 
Water and money were given in fief. " Jt^t as all the general 
elements of .society entered into «the feudal frame, so the 
smallest details, and the most trifling fact^ of common life, 
became a part of feudalism. • 

In beholding the feudal form thus taking possession of all 
things, we are tqmpted to believe, at first, that the essential 
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and vital principle of feudalism everywhere prevailed. But 
this is a mistake. In borrowing the feudal form, the elements 
and institutions of society which were not analogous to the 
feudal system, did not renotmce their own nfttnre or peculiar 
principles. The feudal church did not cease to be animated 
and governed, at bottom, by the theocratic pi;inoiple; and it 
laboured unceasingly, sometimes in concert with the royal 
power, sometimes with the pope, ^d sometimes with the 
people, to destroy this system, of which, so to speak, it wore 
the livery. It was the same with royalty and with the cor- 
porations; in the one the monarchical, in th^ other the demo- 
cratical principle, continued^ at bottom, to predoininate. 
Notwithstanding their feudal livery, these various elements 
of European society constantly laboured to deliver themselves 
from a form which was foreign to their true nature, and to 
assume that which corresponded to their peculiar and vital 
principle. 

Having show’n the universality of the feudal form, it be- 
comes very necessary to be on our guard against con- 
jjluding from this the universality of the feudal principle, 
and against studying feudalism indifferently, whenever we 
meet with its physiognomy. In order to know and compre- 
hend this system thoroughly, to unravel and judge of its 
effects in reference to modem civilization, we must examine 
it whejre the form and principle are in harmony ; we must study 
it in the hierarchy of lay possessors of fiefs, in the asso- 
ciation of the conquerors uf the European territory. There 
■truly resided feudal society; thereupon we are now to enter. 

I spoke just now of the importance of moral questi#ns, and 
of the necessity of not avoiding them. But there is a totally 
opposite kind of considerations, which has generally been too 
much neglected; 1 mean the material condition ,of society, 
the material changes introduced into mankind’s method of 
existing, by a new fact, by a revolution, hy a new social state. 
.We have not always sufficiently considered these things; we 
have not always Sufficiently inquired into the modifications 
introduced by these great* crises of the world, info the material 
existence of men, into the material aspect of their gelations. 
These modifications have more influence upon the entire 
society than is supposed. Who does not know how" much the 
influence of climates has been studied, and how much im- 
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portance was attached to jt by Montesquieu. If we regard 
the immediate influence of climate upon men, perhaps it is 
not so extensive as has been supposed; it is, at all events, 
very vague and difficult to be appreciated. But the indirect 
influence of climate, that which, for example, results from 
the fact, that, a warm country, men live in the open air, 
while, in a cold country, they shut themselves up in their 
bouses, that, in one they nourish themselves in one 

manner, in the other, in another, tKese are facts of great im- 
portance, facts which by the simple . difference of material 
life, act powerfully Upon civilization. All great revolutions 
lead to modiflcations of this sort in the social state, and these 
are very necessary to be considered. 

The establishment of the feudal system produced one of 
these modifications, of unmistakeable importance; it altered 
the distribution of the population over 'the face of the 
land. Hitherto the masters of the soil, the sovereign popu- 
lation, had lived united in more or less numerous masses 
of men, whether sedentarily in cities, or wandering in bands 
through the country. In consequence of the feudal sys- 
tem, these same men lived isolated, each in his own habit- 
ation, and at great distances from one another. You will 
immediately perceive how much influence this change was 
calculated to exercise upon the character and course of civili- 
zation. The social preponderance, the government of society, 
pa^ed suddenly from the towns to the country; private pro- 
perty became of more importance than public property; 
private life than public life. Such was the fimt and purely 
of the triumph of feudal society. The further 
we examifle into it, the more will the consequence of this 
single fact he unfolded to our eyes. 

Let us _ investigate this society in itSelf, and see what 
part it has' played in the history of civilization. First of all, 
Let us take feudalism in its moat simple, primitive, and fun- 
damental element; let us consld^a. single possessor of a fief in 
his domain, and let us see what tviU 'bicon^e of all those who 
form the little society around him. * 

He establishes himself upon an isolated and elevated spot, 
vhioh he takes c^re to tmider safe and strong ; there he 
Kinatmcts what he will call his castle. With whom does he 
establish himself ? With his wife and children ; perhaps some 
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freemen, who have not become proprietors, attach themselves 
to hi^ person, and continue to live with him, at his table. 
These are the inhabitants of the interior of the castle. Around 
and at its foot, a little population of colonists' and serfs gather 
together, who ^ cultivate the domains of the possessor of the 
flef. In the centre of this lower population religion plants a 
church; it brings hither a priest. In the early period of the 
feudal system, this priest was commonly at the same time the 
chaplain of the castle and the pastbr of the village ;||by and 
bye these two characters separated; the viUage had its 
own pastor, who lived there, beside his church. This, then, 
was the elementary feudal society, the feudal molecule, so to 
speak. It is this element that we have first of all to examine. 
We will demand of it the double question which should be 
asked of all our facts: What has resulted from it in favour of 
the development^ 1. of man himself, 2. of society? 

We are perfectly justified in addressing this double question 
to the little society which I have just described, and in placing 
faith in its replies; for it was the type and faithful image of 
the entire feudU society., . The lord, the people on his 
domains, and the priest; such is feudalism upon the great as 
well as the small scale, when we have taken from it royalty 
and the tq;wns, which are distinct and foreign elements. 

The first fkfit that strikes us in contemplating this little , 
society ,^s the prodigious importance which the possessor of ! 
the fief must have had, both in his own eyes, and in the eyes ] 
of those who surrounded him. The sentiment of personality, 
of individual liberty, predominated in the barbaric life. But 
here it was wholly., ,:]i^erent; itwosjio longer only the liberty 
of the man, of the warrior; it was the importance oP^the pro- 
prietor, of the head of the family, of the master, that caqie to 
be considered. From this situation an impression of immense 
superiority must have resulted; a superiority quite peculiar, 
and very diff^ent from everything that we meet with in the 
career of other eivOizadqi^ 1 will give the proof of this. I take 
in the ancient woidd some great aristocratical position, 
a Boman patrician, for» instance: like the feudal lord, the 
Homan patrician was head of a family, master,* superior. He 
was, moreover, the religious magistrate, the pohtifi* in the 
interior of his family. ^ Now, his importance as a religious 
magistrate came to him from without; it was not a purely 
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personal atid individual in^portance; lie received it from on 
high; he was the delegate of the Divinity; the interpreter of 
the religious creed. The JKoman patrician was, besides, 
the member of ‘ a corporatioii which Hved united on the 
same spot, a 'member of the senate; this again was an 
importance which came to him from without^, from his 
corporation, a received, a borrowed importance. The 
""greatness of the ancient aristocrats, associated as it was 
with % religious and pdlitical character, belonged to the 
situation, to the corporation in geneml, rather than to the 
individual. That of the possessor of the fief was purely 
individual; it wad not derived from any one; all his rights, 
all his power, came to him from him^lf. He was not a 
religious magistrate; he took no part in a senate; it was ^ 
his person that all his importance resided; all that he was, M 
was of himself, and in his own ,name. What a mighty influ-? < 
ence must such a situation have exerted on its occupant 
What individual haughtiness, what prodigious pride — let us 
say the wor4 — what insolence, must have arisen in his soul! 
Above himself there was no superior of whom he was the 
representative or interpreter; there was no equal near him;^ 
no powerful and general law wjiich weighed upon him; no 
external rule which influenced his will; he knew no curb 
but the limits of his strength and the presence of danger. 
Such was the necessary moral result of this situation upon 
the character of man. 

I now proceed to a second consequence, mighty also, and 
too little noticOT, namely, particular turn taken by the 
feudal family spirit >. 

Let 119 cast a glance over the various family systems. Take 
first of all the patriarchal system of which the Bible and oriental 
records offer the model. The foadfy was very numerous; it 
was a tribe. *The chief, the pati^ardi, lived therein in common 
with his children, his near relations, th^ various generations 
which united themselves around him, ^11 his kindred, all his 
servants; and not only did he Uyb withthejn all, but he had 
the same interests, the same oocupatTons, and he led the same 
life. Was not this the condition of Abraham, of the patri- 
archs, and‘of the chiefs of the Arab tribes, who still reproduce 
the image of the patriarchal life? 

Another family system presents itself, namely, the ctow, a 
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petty society, whose type me must seek for in Scotlaiid 
or Ireland. Through this system, very probably, a large 
portion of the European &mily has passed. This is no long' r 
the patriarchal family. There is here a giieot dilFereiice 
.between the situation of the chief and that of the rest of the 
population. They did not lead the same life: the greater 
portion tilled and served; the chief was idle and warlike- 
33 ut they had a common origin; the]j all bore the same name; 
and their relations of kindred, aincient traditioiis, the same 
recollections, the same affections,^ established a moral tie, a 
sort of equality between all the members of the clam 

These are the two principal types of the 6mily society pre- 
sented by history. But have we here the feudal family? 
Obviously not. It seems, at first, that the feudal family bears 
some relation to the clan; but the difference is much greater 
thou the resembfance. The population which surrounded the 
possessor of the fief were totally unconnected with him; they di(f 
not bear bis name; between Ihem and him there was no kin- 
dred, no bond, moral or historical. Neither did it resemble 
^the patriarchal family. The possessor of the fief led not the 
same life, nor did he engage in the same occupations with 
those who surrounded him; <ie was an idler and a warrior, 
whilst the others were labourers. The feudal family was not < 
numerous; it was not a tribe; it reduced itself to the family, 
properly so called, namely, to the wife and cbildreUv; it lived 
separated from the rest of the population, shut up in the 
Castle. The cokmists and serfs made no ,;jpart of it; the 
origin of the members of thia society was different, the 
inequality of their rituationlmmens#. Five or rii individuals, 
in a situation at once super! w to knd estranged from the 
rest of the society, that was the fendid family. It 'was 
of course invested with a peculiar cbaraUter. It whs narrow, 
Concentrated, and constant called upon to defpnd itself 
against, to distrust, and, at least, to isolate itself from, even 
its retainers.. The interior life, domestic^ ' manners^ were 
sure to. become* predominant in such a system. I ani 
aware that the ‘brutality of the passions of a chief, his 
habit of spending his time in warl^e or cb^e, were a 
great obstacle to the development of domestic manners. But 
this would.be conquered; the chief necessarily retired home 
habitually; he always found there hiawif&and children, and 
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these well nigh only; these would alone Constitute his permanent 
society — they would alone share his interests, bis destiny. 
Domestic life necessarily, therefore, acquired great sway. 
Proofs of thisL abound. Was it not within the bosom of the 
feudal family that the importance of women developed itself? 
In all the ancient societies, 1 do not speak of those where 
the family spirit did not exist, but of those wherein it was 
very powerful in the {{ptliarchal life, for instance, women 
did n^ hold at all so considerable a place as they acquired 
in Europe under the feudal system, ft was to the develop- 
ment and necessary prepond^ance of domestic manners in 
feudalism, that they chiedy owed this change, this progress in 
their condition. Some have desired to trace the cause to the 
peculiar manners of the ancient Germans; tdin national re- 
spect wldich, it is said, they bore towards women amidst their 
forests. ' Upon a sentence of Tacitus, Gorman patriotism has 
built I know not what superiority, what primitive and un- 
eradicable purity of German manners, as regards the rela- 
tions of the two sexes. Mere fanciest FhraSes similar to that 
of Tacitus, concerning sentiments and usages analogous to 
those of the ancient G^imans, are to be found in the recitals 
of a crowd of obs^vers of savage or barbarous people. There 
is nothing primitive therein, nothing peculiar to any parti- 
cular race. It was in the effects of a strongly marked social 
position, in the progress and preponderance of domestic man- 
ners, that the importance of women in Europe originated; 
and the prepcij^erance of domestic manners became, very 
evly, w essentiu characteristic of the feudal system. 

A second fact, another proof of the empire of domestic life, 
equally cbaractierises the feudal family: Inietmthe hereditary 
spirit, the spirit of perpetuatioil, which evidently predomi- 
nated therein. The her^tory spirit is inhmnt in the family 
spirit; bqt "nowhere has it ito strongly developed itself aS 
under the feudal system. This restdt^ from the nature of the 
property with which the &mily was inrorpoTated. The fief 
was unlike other properties: it censtantly demanded a 
possessor to defend it, serve it^ ” acquit 'Mmsdf of the 
obligations inherent iki the domain, and thus maintain it in 
its rank amidst the genetid association of the masters of the 
soil. Thence resulted a sort of identification between the 
actual possessor ofethe fief and the fief itself, and all the series 
of its future possessors. 
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This circumstaiice greatlj*contributed to fortify and make 
closer the family ties, already so powerful by the very nature 
of the feudal family. 

1 now issue ^m the seignorial dwelling,^ aud descend 
.ainidst the petty population that surrounds it. Here all 
things wear a different aspect. The nature of man is so good 
and fruitful, that when a social situation endures for any 
length of time, a certain moral tie, sentiments of protection, 
benevolence, and affectidn, inevitably establish themselves 
among those who are thus approximated to one another, what- 
ever may be the conditions of approximation. It happened 
thus with feudalism. No doubt, after a certain time, some 
moral relations, some habits of affection, became contracted 
between the colonists and the possessor of the fief. But thj^ 
happened in spite of their relative position, and not by reason 
of its influence. ' Considered in itself, the position was radi- 
cally wrong. There was nothing morally in common be- 
tv/een the possessor of the fief and the colonists; they consti- 
tuted part of his domain; they were his pfiperty; and under 
^this name, property, were included all the rights which, in 
the present day, are called rights of public sovereignty, os 
well as the rights Of private property, the right of imposing 
laws, of taxing, and punishing, as well as that of disposing of 
and selling. As far as it is possiUe that such shbuld be the 
case where inen are in presence of men, between the lord and 
the cultivators of his lands there existed no rights, no guaran- 
tees, no society. ^ ^ 

Hence, I conceive, the truly prodigious ^and invincible 
hatred with which the people at alb times have regarded the 
feudal system, its recollections) its very name. It is not , 
a case without example for men to have submitted to oppres- 
sive despotisms, and to have become accustomed to them; 
nay, to have willingly accepted them. Theocratic and 
monarchical, despotisms hare more than once obtained the 
consent, almost the affections, of the population subjected to 
them. But feudal d^spotiam has always been repulsive and 
odious; it has oppres^ the destinies, but nevep reigned over 
the souls of mefi. The reason is, that, in theocracy and mo- 
narchy, jk>wer is exercised in virtue of certain words which 
are common to the master and to the subject; it is the repre- 
sentative^ the minister pf another power superior to all human 
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power; it speaks and acts in the name of the Divinity or of 
a general idea^ and not in the name of man himself, df man 
alone. Feudal 46spotism was altogether di^rent; it was the 
power of the ipdividual over the individuaJ^ the dominion of 
the personal and capricious will of a man. This is, perhaps, 
the only tyranny of which^ to his eternal honour, man will 
never willing^ accept. Whenever, in his master, he beholds 
a mere man, from the moment that the will which oppresses 
him appears a merely human and° individual will, like his 
own, he becomes indignant, and supports the yoke wrathfully. 
3uch was the true and distinguishing character of feudal 
power; and such was also ther origin of the antipathy which 
it has ever inspired. 

The religious element which was associated with it was 
little calculated to ease the burden. I do n^t conbeive that 
the influence of the priest, in the little society which I have 
just described, was very great, nor that he succeeded much 
in legitimating the relations of the inferior population with 
the lord. The church has exerted a very great influence 
upon European civilization, hut this it has done by proceed- 
ings of a general character, by changing, for instance, the 
general dispositions of men. When we enter closely 
into the petty feudal society, properly so called, we And that 
the influence of the priest, between the colonists and the 
lord, scarcely amounted to anything. Most frequently he 
was himself rude and subordinate as a serf, and very 
little in condition or disposition to combat the arrogance of 
the lord. No doubt, called, as he was, to sustain and develop 
somewhat of moral life in 'the inferior population, he was dear 
and useful to- it on this account; he spread through it somewhat 
of consolation and of life; hut, I eonoBive, he could and did 
very little to alleviate its destiny. 

1 have examined the elementary feu dal society; 1 have placed 
before you the principal consequences which necessarily flowed 
from it, whether to the possessor of the flef himself, or his 
family, or the population congregated around him. Let us now 
go forth from this narrow inelosure. The population of the flef 
was not alone upon the land; there were other societies, 
analogous ^or different, with which it bore relation. Whaf 
influence did the general society to which that population 
bdonged, necessarily exercise upon civilization? ^ 
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I will make a brief remark, before answering this question: 
It is true that the possessor of the fief and the priest be« 
longed, one and the other, to a general society; they had, at a 
distance, numerous and frequent relations. It was not the 
same with the colonists, tjie serfs: every time that, in order 
to designate the population of the country at this period, we 
make use of a general word, which seems to imply one and 
the same society, the word people^ for example, we do not 
convey the -truth. There Was for this population no general 
society; its existence was purely local. Beyond the territory 
which they inhabited, the colonists bad no connexion with any 
thing or person. For them there was no cobimon destiny, no 
common country; they did not form a people. When we 
speak of the feudal association as a whole, it is only the 
possessors of the fiefs that are concerned. 

Let us see what were the relations of the petty feudal 
society with the general society with which it was connected, 
and to what consequences these relations necessarily led as 
regards the development of civilization. 

You are acquainted with the nature of the ties which 
^united the possessors of the fiefs among themselves, with the 
obligations of service, on the one hand, of protection on the 
other. I shall not enter into a detail of these obligations; it 
suffices that you have a general idea of their character. From 
these obligations there necessarily arose within the mind of 
each possessor of a fief, a certain number of moral ideas and 
sentiments, ideas of duty, sentiments of affection. The fact 
is evident that the principle of fidelity, of devotion, of loyalty 
to engagements, and all sentiments connected therewith, were 
developed and sustained by the relations of the possessors of 
the fiefs between themselves. 

These obligations, duties, and sentiments, endeavoured to 
convert themselves into rights and institutions. ' Every one 
knows that feudalism desired legally to determine what were 
the services due from the possessor of the fief towards his 
suzerain; what were* the services which he might expect in 
return ; in what cases the vassal owed pecuniary or military 
aid to his suzerain; in what forms the suzerain ought to ob- 
tain the consent of his vassals, for services to which they 
were not compelled by the simple tenure of their fiefs. 
Attempts were made to place all their , rights under th& 
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guarantee of institutions, which aimed at insuring their being 
respected. Thus, the seignorial jurisdictions were destined to 
render justice between the possessors of the fiefs, upon claims 
carried before their common su^rain. Thus, also, each lord 
who was of hnj consideration assembled his vassals in a 
parliament, in order to treat with them concerning matters 
which required their consent or their concurrence. In short, 
there existed a collection of political, judicial, and military 
means, with which atteu^pts were made to organise the feudd 
system, converting the illations betT^een the possessors of 
fiefs into rights and institutions. 

But these rights and these institutions had no reality, no 


guarantee. 

If one is asked, what is meant by a guarantee, a political 
guarantee, one is led to perceive that its fundamental character 
is the constant presence, in the midst of the society, of a will, 
of a power disposed and in a ci^ndition to impose 
particular wills and powers, to make them oHn^^he 
common rule, and respect the general right. 

There are only two systems of political guarantees poslible: 
it is either necessary there should be a particijlar will 
and power so superior to all others, that none should able to 
resist it, and that all should be compelle^y||&|jibth1t to it as 
soon as it interferes j or else that ^er&tflHn be a public 
will and power, which is the result of a^jMKpn, of the de- 
velopment of particular wills, and which, ^Sice gone forth 
from them, is in a condition to impose itl|Pu upon, and to 
make itself respected equally by all. 

Such ore the two possible systems of political guarantees : 
the despotism of one or of a body, or free government. 
Wh^ we pass systems, in review, we ^nd that all of them 
come under one or other of these b^ads* 

Well, neither one not the other exUf^^ilor could exist, 
under the feudal system^ 

No doubt the possessors of the fiefs' were not all equal 
among themselves ; there were many of ‘superior power, many 
powerful ^ough to oppress the we^er^ ^^nt there was no 
onof beginning from the first of the suzerains, the king, 
who was in condition to impoed law upon all the Others, 
and moke himself obeyed^ Observe that all the permanent 
means of power and action were wanting: the^ were 
BO permanent trbops, np permanent taxes, no permanent 
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tribunals. The social powers and institutions had, after 
a manner, to recommence and create themselves anew 
every time they were required. A tribunal was obliged 
to be constructed for every process, an army whenever there 
.was a war to be made, a revenue whenever money was 
wanted; everything was occasional, accidental, and special; 
there was no means of central, permanent, and independent 
government. It is plain that, in such a system, no individual 
was in a condition to impdse his will upon others, or to cause 
the general rights to be respected by all. 

On the other hand, resistance was as easy as repression 
was difficult. Shut up in his castle, having to do only with 
a small number of enemies, easily finding, among vassals of 
his own Condition, the mea^of coalition, and of assistance, 
the possessor of the fief defended him.se]f with the greatest 
facility. 

Thus, then, we see that the first system of guarantees, the 
system which places them in the intervention of the strongest, 
was not possible under feudalism. 

The other system, that of a free government, a public 
power, was equdly impracticable; it could never have arisen 
in the bosom of feudalism. The r^son is sufficiently simple. 
When we speak, in the present day, of a public power, of 
that which we call the rights of sovereignty, the right of 
giving laws, taxing, and punishing, we all think that those 
rights belong to no one, that no one has, on his own account, 
a right to punish others, and to impose upon them a charge, a 
law. Those are rights which belong only to society in the 
mass, rights which are exercised in its name, which it holds 
not of itself, but receives from the Highest. Thus, when an 
individual comes before the powers invested with these rights, 
the sentiment which, perhaps without bis consciousness, 
reigns in him is, that he is in the presence of a public and 
legitimate power, which possesses a mission for commanding 
him, and he is submisstye beforehand and internally. 
But it was wholly 'otherwise under feudalism. The pos- 
sessor of the fief, in Ills domain, was invested with all 
the rights of sovereigiity over those who inhabited it ; 
they were inhereht to the domain, and a part of his private 
property. jWhat are at present public rights were then pri- 
vate rights ; what is now public power .was then private 
power. When the possessor of a fief, after having exercised 
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sovereignty in his own nmne, as a proprietor over all the 
population amidst wfaich he lived, presented himself at an 
assembly, a padaament held before his suzerain, a parliament 
not very numeitnis, and composed in general of men who 
were his equals, or nearly so, he did not bring with him, njor 
did he carry away the idea of a public power. This idea was 
in contradictioii to all his existence, to all that he had been 
in the habit of doing in the interim' of his own domains. He 
saw there only men who were invested with the same rights 
as himself, who were in the same situation, and, like him, 
acted in the name of their personal will. Nothing in the 
most elevated de|»artment of the government, in what we call 
public institutions, conveyed to him, or forced him to reco- 
gnise this cliarai!ter of superiority and generality, which is in- 
herent to the idea that we form to ourselves pf public powers. 
And if he was dissatisfied with the decision, he refiised to 
agree with it, or appealed to force for resistance. 

Under the feudal system, force was the true and habitual 
guarantee of right, if, indeed, we may call force a guarantee. 
All rights had perpetual recourse to force to make themselves . 
recognised or obeyed. No institution succeeded in doing this; 
and this was so generally felt that institutions were rarely 
appealed to. If the seignorial courts and parliaments of vassals 
had been capable of influence, we should have met with them 
in history more frequently than we do, and found them exert- 
ing more activity; their rarity proves their invalidity. 

At this we must not be astonished; there is a reason for it 
more decisive and deeply seated than those which I have 
described. " 

Of all systems of government and political guarantee, the 
federative system is certainly the most difdcult to establish 
and to render prevalent ; a system which consists in leaving 
in each locd.lity and each particular society all that portion of 
the government which can remain there, and in taking from 
it only that portion which is indispensable to the maintenance 
of the general society, and carrying this to the centre of that 
society, there lo constitute of it a central government. The 
federative system, logically the moat simple, is, in fact, the 
most complex. In order to reconcile the degree of local in- 
dependence and liberty which it allows to remain, with the 
degree of general order and submission which it demands and 
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Bupposes in certain cases, a very ^vanced degree of civiliza- 
tion i^ evidently requisite; it is necessary that the will of 
man, that individual liberty ahoidd concur in the establishiiient 
and maintenance of this syatem, much more' than in that of 
any other, for its means of cotercaon are far less than those of 
aily other. 

The federative system, then, is that which evidently re- 
quires the greatest development of reason, monility, and 
ulvilization, in the society-to which ft is apphed. Well, this, 
nevertheless, was the .system which feudalism eniewoured 
to establish; the idea of general feudalism, in fact, was that 
of a federation. It reposed upon the same principles cm 
which are founded, in ouv day, the federation the United 
States of America, for examine. It aimed at leaving in the 
hands of each lord all that portion of government and 
sovereignty ivhich could remain there, and to carry to the 
suzerain, or to the general assembly of barons, only the least 
possible portion of power, and that only in cases of absolute 
necessity. You perceive the impossibility of establishing 
such a system amidst ignorance, amidst brutal passions — in 
short, in a moral state so imperfect as that of man under feudal- 
ism. The very nature of government was contradictory to the 
ideas and manners of the very men to whom it was attempted 
to be applied. Who can be astonished at the ill success of 
these endeavours at organization? ^ 

We have considered feudal society,, first, in its most simple 
and fundamental element, then in its entirety. We have 
examined, under these two points of view, that which it 
necessarily did, that which naturally flowed from it, as to 
its influence upon the Course of civilization. I conceive 
that we have arrived at this double result: 

First, federalism has exerted a great, and,, on the whole, a 
salutary influence upon the internal development of the 
individual; it has aw^ened in men’s minds ideas, energetic 
sentiments, moral requirements, fine developments of cha- 
racter and passion. • 

Secondly, under the > social point of view, it was un- 
able to establish either legal order or political guarantees; it 
was indispensable to the revival in Europe, of society, which 
had been so entirely dissolved by barbarism, that it was in- 
capable of a more regular and more extended form; but tne 
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feudal form, radical! j bad in itself, oould neither regulate nor 
extend itself. The only political right which the feudal 
system caused to insert itself in European society was the 
right of resistance, -^1 do .not say legal resistance, that could 
not have place in a society so little advanced. The progress 
of society consists precisely in substituting, on the one hand, 
public powers for particular wills; on the other, legal, for 
individual resistance. In this consists the grand aim, the 
principal perfection of tfie social onler; much latitude is left 
to personal liberty; then, when that . liberty fails, when it 
becomes necessary to demand irom it an account of itself, 
appeal is made "'to public reason alone, to determine the 
process instituted against the liberty of the individual. Such 
is the system of legal order and of legal resistance. You 
perceive, without difficulty, that under feudalism there 
existed nothing of this sort. The right of Resistance which 
the feudal system maintained and practised was the right of 
personal resistance — a terrible> unsocial right, since it appeals 
to force and to war, which is the destruction of society itself; 
a right which, nevertheless, should never be abolished from 
the jieart of man, for its abolition is the acceptation of servi- 
tude. The sentiment of the right of resistance had perished 
in the disgrakse of Roman society, and coi^ld not rise anew 
from its wreck; it could not cOme more naturally, in my 
opinion, from the principle of the Christian society. To 
feudalism we ore indebted for its re-introduction imi|^the 
manners of Europe. It is the boast of civilization to wjner 
it always useless and inactive; it is the boast of thel^raal 
system to have constantly professed and defended it. 

Such, if I do not deceive myself, is the result of &n 
examination of feudal society, considered in itself, in its 
general elemaq^, and independently of historical develop- 
ment, If we pass on to facts, to mstory, w'e shall see that 
has happened which might have been looked for; that 
the feudal system has done what it was fitted to do; that its 
destiny has beSn in conformity with its nature. Events may 
be adduced ia proof of all the ccmjectures and inferences 
which I have drawn from the very nature of this system. 

Cast a glance upon the general history of feudalism 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries; it is impossible 
to mistake the great and salutary influence exerted by it 
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Upon the development of sentiments, characters, and ideas. 
We cannot look into the historj of this period without meet- 
ing with a crowd of noble sentiments, great actions, fine 
displays of humanity, bom evidently in the bosom of feudal 
manners. Chivalry, it is true, does not resemble feudalism — 
nevertheless, it is its daughter: from feudalism issued this 
ideal of elevated, generous, loyal sentiments. It says much 
in favour of its parentage. 

Turn your eyes to another quarter: the first bursts of 
European imagination^ the first attempts of poetry and of 
literature, the first intellectual pleasures tasted by Europe 
on its quitting barbarism, under the shelter^ under the ivings 
of feudalism, in the interior of the feudal castles, that all 
these were born. This kind of development of humanity 
requires a movement in the soul, in life, leisure, a 
thousand conditions which are not to he met with in the 
laborious, melancholy, coarse, hard e^stence of the common 
people. In, France, in England, in Germany, it is with 
the feudal times that the first literary recollections, the fii'st 
intellectual enjoyments of Europe connect themselves. 

On the other, if we consult history upon the social in- 
fluence of feudalism, its answers will always be in harmony 
with our conjectures; it will reply that the feudal syst^ 
has been as much opposed to the establishment of general 
order as to the extension of general liberty. Under whatever 
point of view you consider the progress of society, you find 
the feudal system acting as an obstacle. Therefm'e, f^om the 
earliest existence of feudalism, the two forces which have 
been the grand motive powers pf the development of 
order and liberty— on one hand the monarchical power, the 
popular power on the other; royalty, and the people — have 
attacked and struggled against it unceasingly. Some attempts 
have, at difierent times, been made to regulate it, and con- 
struct out of it a state somewhat legal and geneibl: in 
England, such attempts were made by William the Conqueror 
and his sons; in France, by St. Louis; in Germany, by 
many of the emperors. All attempts, all efforts have failed. 
The very nature of feudal society was repugnant to order 
ind legality. In modem ages, some men of intellect have 
attempted to re-establish feudalism as a social system; they 
have desired to discover therein a legal, regulated, and 
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migreBsivo Bta^e; they have made of it on age of gold. 
But ask to assign the age of gold to some particular place 
or time, and they can do no such thing ; it is an Utopia 
without a date, 'a drama fbr which we find, in past times, 
neither theatre nor actors. The cause of this error is easy to 
discover, and it equally explains the mistake of those who 
cannot pronounce the name of feudalism without cursing it. 
Neither one party nor the other has taken the pains to con- 
sider the double aspect under which feudahsm presents itself; 
to distinguish, on the one hand, its infiuence upon the in- 
dividual development of man, upon sentiments, characters, 
and passions, and^ on the other, its influence upon the social 
state. The one party has not been able to persuade itself 
that a social system, in which so many beautiful sentiments, 
so many virtues are found — in which they behold the birth of 
all literatures, and in which manners assume a certain eleva- 
tion and nobility^con have been so bad and fatal as itis pre- 
tended. The other party has only seen the wrong done by 
feudalism to the mass of the population, the obstacles opposed 
by it to the establishment of older and liberty; and this 
party has not been able to believe that fine characters, great 
virtues, and any progress, can have resulted from it. Both 
have mistaken the double element of civilization; they have 
not understood that it consists of two developments, of which 
the one may, in time, produce itself independently of the 
other; although, after the course of centuries, and by means 
of a long series of circumstances, they must reciprocally call 
forth and lead to each other. 

For the rest, that whi{;h feudalism was in theory it was in 
fact; that to which theory pointed as likely to result from it, 
has .resulted from it. Individuality and energy of personal 
existence, such was the predominating trait among the con- 
querors of the Roman world; the development of individuality 
necessnrily resulted, before all things, from the social system 
which was founded by and for themselves. That which man 
himself brings to a social system, at the moment of his 
entrance, his internal and moral qudities, powerfully infiuence 
the situation in which he establishes himself. The situation, , 
in turn, - re-acts upon , these qualities, and strengthens and 
dievelops them. The individual predominated in the German 
society; it was for the benefit of the development of the in- 
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dividual that feudal society^ the daughter of German society, 
Qxerted its influence. We shall again find the same fact in 
the different elements of civilization ; they, have remained* 
faithful to their principle; they have advanced, and urged on 
the world in the direction which they first entered. In our 
next lecture, the history of the church and of its influence, 
from the fifth to the twelfth century, upon European civiliza- 
tion, will furnish ua with another aiy] a striking illustration 
of this fact. * 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 

r 


Object of. the lecture^Beligion is s principls of oes Delation— Constraint 
is not of the euedee of government — Conditions of the legitimacy of a 
govemment : 1, The power must be in the htmds of the most worthy ; 
2. The liberty of the governed must be respected — The church being 
a oorporotioni and not a caste, fulfilled the first of these conditions — Of 
the various methods of nominaiion and election thalf existed therein — It 
wanted the other condition, on account of the illegitimate extension of 
authority, and on account of the abusive employment of/orce — Move- 
ment and liberty of spirit in the bosom of the ohurch-^BelatioiiB of the 
church with princes — The independence of spiritual power laid down as 
a principle — Pretensions and efforts of the church to usurp the tem 
poral power. 

/ 

Wb liAye exBmined the nature and influence of the feudal 
Bjateni} it is with the Christian church, from the fifth to the 
twelfth eentmy, that we are new to occupy ourselves: I 
Bay, widi the Church ; and 1 have already laid this emphasis, 
b^ause it is not with Christianity properly speaking, with 
Christianity as a religioua system, but with the church as an 
ecclesiastic^ society, with the Christian clergy, that I propose 
to engage your attention. 

^ In the fifth century, this^ society was almost completely 
organized; not that it has not since then undergone many 
and important ^dutnges; hut we may say th^ at that time, 
the church, cansideied as a corporation, as a government of 
Christian people, had attained a complete apd independent 
Qxisteiice. , ^ m * 

o One glance is enough to show us an immense diflerence 
between the state of the ohurch and that of tha/^ther elements 
of Eu^pean civilization in the fifth century. I have men- 
tioned, as the fundamental elemen^ of our civilization, the 
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municipal and feudal systems, royalty, and the church. The 
municipal system, in the fifth century, was no more than the 
wreck of the Roman empire, a shadow without life or determi- 
nate form. The feadal system had not yet issued from the 
chaos. Royalty existed oidy in name. All the civil elements 
of modem society were either in decay or infancy. The 
church alone was, at the same time, young and constituted; it 
alone had acquired a definite form, and preserved all the 
vigour of early age; it alone possessed, at once, movement 
and order, energy and regularity, that is to say, the two great 
means of influence. Is it not, let me ask you, by moral life, 
by internal movement, on the one hand, ftnd by order and 
discipline on the other, that institutions take possession of 
society? The church, moreover, had mooted all the great 
questions which interest man; it busied itself with nil the 
problems of his hature, and with all the chances of his destiny. 
Thus its influence upon modem civilization, has been very 
great, greater, perhaps, than even its most ardent adversaries, 
or its most zealous defenders have supposed. Occupied with 
Tendering it services, or with combating it, they have 
regarded it only in a polemical point of view, and have there- 
fore. I conceive, been unable either to judge it with equity, 
or to measure it in all its extent. 

The Christian church in the fifth century presents itself as 
an independent and constituted society, interposed between 
the masters of the world, the sovereigns, the possessors of the 
temporal power on the one hand, and the people on the other, 
serving os a bond between them, and influencing alL 

In order completely to know and comprehend its action, we 
m'ust therefore consider it under three aspects: first of all we 
must regal’d it in itself, make an estimate of what it was, of 
its internal constitution, of the principles which predominated 
in it, and of its nature; we must then examine it in its rela- 
tion to the temporal sovereignties, kings, lords, and others; 
lastly, in its relations to the people. And when from this 
triple examination wd ^oll have deduced a complete picture 
of the church, of its princfiples, its situaticm, an^ the influence 
which it necessarily exercised, we shall verify our assertions 
by an appeal to history; we shall find out whethei' the facts 
and events, properly so called, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, are in harmony with the results fo which we have 
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been led by the study of the nature of the ehurch, and of its 
relations, both with the isjuterB of the world and with the 
people. 

First of flU, 1^ uS'OCCTq)y ourselves with the church in itself, 
with its internal condition, and its nature. 

The dust fact which strikes ns, and perhaps the most uU- 
portant, is its very ^stence, the existence of a religious 
i^overnment, of a dergy^ of an ecclesiastical corporation, of a 
[)rie6thood,'of a religion in the saco^dotal state. 

With many enlightened men, these very words, a body 
of priesthood, a religioufl goyemment, h) determine 

the question. Th^ think that a religion which ends in a 
body of priests, a legally constituted clergy, in abort, a 
governed religion, must be, taking all things togelh^.more 
injurious than useful. In th^ opinion, religion is in- 

dividual relation of man to God; and that when^^ the rela- 
tion loses this character, whenever an external authority 
comes between the individual and the object of religious creeds, 
— namely, God — religion is deteriorated, and society in danger. 

We cannot dispense with an examination of tins question. 
In order to ascertain what has been the influence of the 
Christian church, we must know what ought to be, by the 
very nature of the institution, the influence of a church and 
of a clergy. In order to .appreciate this influence, we must 
find out, first of all, whether religion is, in truth, purely 
individual, whether it does not provoke and give birth to 
something more than merely a private relation between each 
man and God; or whether it necessarily becomes a source 
of new relations between- men, from which a religious society 
and a government of that aociely^ necessarily flow. 

If we reduce religion to the religious sentiment properly 
50 called, to that sentiment which is very real, though some- 
what vague and uncertain as to its oliject, and which we can 
scarcely characterize otherwise .than by naming it, — to this 
sentiment which addresses itself sometimes to external nature, 
sometimes to the innermost recesses cxf the soul, to-day to 
poetry, to-mo^irow to the mysteries bf the future, which, in a 
word, wahders everywhere, seeking everywhere to satisfy 
itself, and fixing itself nowhere, — if we reduce religion to this 
sentiment, it seems evid^ to me that it should remain purely 
individual Such a sentiment mav urovoke a momeutarv 
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association between men; it ca^ it even oug^ht to take plea* 
sure in sympathy, nourishing and strengthening itself thereby. 
But by reason of its fluctuating and doubtful character, it 
refuses to become the principle of a p^man^t and extensive 
association, to adapt itself to any system of precepts, practices, 
and forms; in short, to give birth to a religious society and 
government. 

But either I deceive myself strangely, or this religious 
sentiment is not the complete expression of the religious 
nature of man. Religion, I conceive, is a difieroot thing, 
and much more than this. 

In human nature and in human destiny there ore problems 
of which the solution lies beyond this world, which are con- 
nected with a class of things foreign to the visible world, and 
which inveterately torment the soul of man, who is fixedly 
intent upon solving them. The solution of these proldcms, 
creeds, dogmas, which contain that solution, or, at least, 
flatter themselves that they do, these constitute the first object 
and the first source of religion. V- 

Another path leads men to religion. To those among you 
who have prosecuted somewhat extended philosophical studies, 
it is, I conceive, sufficiently evident at present that morality 
exists independently of religious ideas; that the distinction of 
moral good and evil, the obligation to shun the evil, and 
to do the good, are laws, which, like the laws of logic, mai^ 
discovers in his own nature, and which have their ppnciple 
in himself, as they have their application in his actual 
life. But these facts being decided, the independence of 
morality being admitted, a question arises in the human 
mind — Whence comes morality? To what does it lead? Is 
this obligation to do good, which subsists of itself, an isolated 
fact, without author and aim? Does it not conceal from, or 
rathei', does it not reveal to man a destiny which is^ beyond 
this world? This is a spontaneous and inevitable question, 
by which morality, in its turn, leads man to the door of 
religion, and discovers to bini a sphere, from which he had 
not borrowed morality. • 

Thus, in the problems of our nature, upon one hand, and 
in the necessity of discovering a sanction, origin, and aim fw 
mOTality, on the other, we find assured and fruitful sources of 
religion, which thus presents itself under aspects very different 
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from that of a mere instrument, as it has been described; it 
presents itself as a collection — 1st, of doctrines called forth bj 
problems which man discoyers within himself; and, of pre- 
cepts which correspond to those doctrines, and give to natural 
morality a meaning and a sanction; 3rd, of promises which 
address themselves to the hopes of humanity in the future. 
This is what truly constitutes religion; this is what it is at 
bottom, and not a mere form of sensibility, a flight of the 
imagination, a species of poetiy. ■ 

Keduced in this manner to its trua elements and to its 
essence, religion no longer appears as #- purely individual 
fact, but as a powerful and fruitful prinAle of association. 

/ Consider it os a System of creeds and dogmas: truth belongs 
\ to no one; it is universal, absolute; men must seek and pro- 
i fess it in common. 7^ Consider the precepts that associate 
themselves with doctrines: an obligatory laW for one is such 
for all;* it must be promulgated, it must bring all men under 
its empire. It is the same with the promises made by 
religion in the name of its creeds and precepts: they must be 
spread abroad, and all men must be called to gather the 
fruits of them. From the essential elements of religion, then, ' 
you see that the religious society is bom; indeed, it flows 
therefrom so infallibly that the word which expresses the most 
energetic social sentiment, tiie most imperious necessity of 
propagating ideas and extending a society, is the word pro- 
selytism, a word which applies above all to religious creeds, 
and, indeed, seems to be almost exclusively consecrated to 
them. 

The religious society 4[)eing once bom, when a certain 
number of men become united in common religious creeds, 
under the law of common rdigious precepts, and in common 
religious hopes, that society must have |i government There 
is no society which can survive a week, an hour, without a 
government At the veiy instant in which the society forms 
itself, and even by the very fact of its formation, it calls a 
government, which proclaims the comm6n truth, the bond of 
the society, and promulgates and su^fports the precepts which 
originate in that truth. The necessity for a power, for a 
government over the religious society, as over every other, 
is implied in the fact of the existence of that society; And 
not only is government necessary, but it naturally forms 
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itself. I must not pause for any time to explain how govern- 
ment originates and establishes itself , in society in general. ] 
shall confine myself to saying that, when things follow their 
natural laws, when external force does not mix itself up with 
them, power always flies to the most capable, to the best, to 
those who will lead society towards its aim. In a warlike 
expedition, the bravest obtain the power. Is research or 
skilful enterprise the object of an association? the most 
capable will be at the he&d of it. In all things, when the 
world is left to its natural course, the natural inequality of 
men freely displays itself, and each takes the place which he is 
capable of occupying. Well^ as regards religion, men are no 
more equal in talents, faculties, and power, tiian in the other 
cases; such a one will be better able than any other to ex- 
pound religious doctrines, and to *cause them to be generally 
adopted; some other bears about him more authority to 
induce the observance of religious precepts; a third will excel 
in sustaining and animating rdigious emotions and hopes in 
the souls of men. The same inequality of faculties and influ- 
ence which gives rise to power jin civil society, originates it 
equally in religious society. Missionaries arise and declare 
themselves like generals. Thus, on one hand, religious 
government necessarily flows from the nature of religious 
society, so, on the other, it naturally develops itself therein 
by the mere effect of the human faculties and their unequal 
partition. Therefore, from the moment at which religion is 
bom in man, religious society develops itself ; and from the 
moment at which religious society appears, it gives rise to its 
government. ■ 

but now a fundamental objection arises: there is nothing 
in this case to ordain or impose; nothing coercive. There 
is no room for government, since unlimited liberty is required 
tor exist. 

It is, I conceive, a vetyrude and petty idea of government 
in general, to suppose that it resides solely, or even princi- 
pally, in the force which it exerts to make itself obeyed in its 
coercive element. * 

I leave the religious point of view; I take civil govern- 
ment. I pray you follow with me the simple course of facts. 
The society exists: there is something to be done, no matter 
what, in its interest and name; there is a law to make, a 
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measure to take, a judgment to pronounce. Assuredly there 
is likewise a worthy manner of fukSUing these social wants; 
a good law to make, a good measure to a good judgment 
to pronounce. ^Whatever may be the matter in hand, what- 
ever may be the mt^est in question, there is in every case 
a truth that must be known, a truth which must decide the 
conduct of the question. 

The first bumess of government is to seek this truth, to 
discover what is just, reasonable, and adapted to society. 
When it has found, it, it proclaims it. ' »It becomes then neces- 
sary that it should impress it upon men’s minds; that the 
government should make itself approved of by those upon 
whom it acta; that it should persuade them of its reason- 
ableness. Is there anything coercive in this? Assuredly 
not. Now, suppose that the truth which ought to decide 
concerning the affair, no matter what, suppose, 1 say, that 
this truth once discovered and proclaimed, immediately all 
understandings are convinced, all wills 4etermin6d, that all 
recognise the reasonableness of the government, and sponta- 
neously obey it; there is still no coercion, there is no room 
for the employment of Ibrce.^ Is it that the government did ’ 
not exist? is it that, in all this, there was no government? 
Evidently there was a government, and it fulfilled its task. 
Coercion comes then only when the resistance of individual 
will occurs, when the idea, the proceeding which the govern- 
ment has adopted, does not obtain the approbation and volun- 
tary submission of all. The government then employs force 
to make itself obeyed; this is tiie necessary result of human 
imperfection, an imperfection which resides at once in the 
governing power and in the society. There will never be 
any- way of completely avoiding it; civil governments will 
ever be compell^ to have recourse, to a certain extent, to 
coercion. But governments are evidently not constituted by 
coercion; whenever they can dispense with it, they do, and to 
the great profit of all: indeed, their highest perfection is to 
dispense with it, and to confine thems^ves to methods purely 
moral, to the action which they exdirt upon the understanding; 
uo that the more' the government dispenses with coercion, 

. ^le more faithful it is to its true nature, the better it fulfils 
its mission. < It is not thereby reduced in power or con- 
tracted, as is vulgarly supposed; it acts only in another man' 
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ner, and in a manner which is infinitely more general an#] 
powerful. Those governments which make the greatest use 
of coercion, succeed not nearly so well as tho^ which employ 
it scarcely at all. 

' Jn addressing itself to the understanding, in determining the 
will, in acting by purely intellectual means, the govemm^t, 
instead of reducing, extends and elevates itself; it is then 
that it accomplishes the most and tl^ greatest things. On 
the contrary, when it is obliged incessantly to employ coer- 
cion, it contracts and lessens itself, and effects very litUe, and 
that little very ill. 

Thus the essence of government does not reside in coer- 
cion, in the employment of force; but that which above all 
things constitutes it, is a system of means and powers, con- 
ceived with the (Resign of arriving at the discovery of what is 
applicable to each occasion; at the discovery of truth, which 
has a right to rule society, in order that afterwards the minds 
of men may be brought to open themselves to it, and adopt it 
voluntarily and freely. ‘ The necessity for, and the actual 
existence of a government are^ thus perfectly conceivable, 
when there is no occasion for coercion, when even it is abso- 
lutely interdicted. 

Well, such is the government of the religious society. Un- 
doubtedly, coercion is interdicted to it ; undoubtedly, the em - 
ployment of force’ by it is illegitimate, whatever may be its 
aim, for the single, reason that its exclusive territory is the 
human conscience; but not the less, therefore, does it sub- 
sist; not the less has it to accomplish all the acts 1 have 
mentioned. It must discover what aJte the religious doctrines 
which solve the problems of the human destiny; or, if there 
exists already a general system of creeds whereby those 
problems are solved, it must discover and exhibit the con- 
sequences of that system, as regards each particular case; 
it must promulgate and maintain the precepts which cor- 
respond to its doctrines; it must preach and teach them, 
in order that, when tie society wanders from them, it may 
bring it back. There must be no ooercioa; the duties 
of this government are, examining, preaohiiig, and teaching 
religious virtues; and, at need, admonishing or censuring. 
Suppress coercion as completely as you will, you will yet 
behold all the essential questions of the ^jrganisation oi a 
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government arise and claim Bolntions. For escampls, tlie 
question whether a body of religious magistrates is necessary, 
or whether it is posaihlB to trust to the religious inspira- 
tion of individuals (a question which is debated between 
the majority of religious societies and the Quakers), wiU 
always exist, it will always be necessary to discuss it. In 
like manner, the question, whether, when it has been agreed 
that a body of religio\^B magistrates is necessary, we should 
prefer a sy^m of equality, of rdi^ns ministers equal among 
themselves, and deliberating in common, to an hierarchic^ 
constitution, with various degrees of power j this question 
will never come to an end, because you deny all coercive 
power to ecclesiastical ipagistrates, whosoever they may be. 
Instead, then, of dissolving religious society in order that we 
may have the right of destroying religious government, we 
must rather recognise that the religious society forms itself 
naturally, that the religious government flows as naturally 
from the religious society, and that the probl^n 3^ be solved 
is to ascertain under what conditions this gOyQ|l|j||^ 
exist, what are its found^ons, principles, «nB|bditionB 
of legitimacy. This is the real investigatioi^ralpi is im- 
posed by the necessaiy existence of a religious government as 
of all others. 

The conditions of legitimacy are the same for the govern- 
ment of a religious society as for that of any other; they 
may be redue^ to two : the first, that the power should 
attach itself to and remain constantly in the hands of the best 
and most capable, as far, at least, as human imperfection will 
allow of its doing so; that the truly superior people who exist 
dispersed among the society should be sought for there, 
brought to light, and called upon to unfold the social law, and 
to exercise power: the second, that the power legitimately 
constituted, should respect the legitimate liberties of those' 
over whom it exercises itself. In these two conditions, 
a good system of forming and cffg^izing pow>^, and a good 
system of guarantees of liberty, consists the worth of govern- 
ment in general, whether' religious'^ or civil; all governments 
ought to be judged acemrding to this criterion. 

Instead, then, of tauntingthe chnrch, or the government of 
the Christian world, with its existence, we should find out 
how it was constituted, and whether its principles corres- 
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ponded with the two essential conditions of all good govern- 
inent. -Let us examine the church in this twofold view. 

As regards the formation and transmission of power in tlie 
church, there is a word which is often used in speaking of the 
Christian clergy, and which 1 wish to discard; it is the word 
caste. The body of ecclesiastic magistrates has often been 
called a caste. Look round the world; take any country in 
which castes have been produced, in Ipdia or Egypt; you will 
see eveiywhere.that the ca&te is essentially hereditary; it is 
tfaU transmission of the* same position, and the some power, 
from father to son. Wherever there is no inheritance, 
there is no caste, there is a corporation; the spirit of a 
corporation has its inconveniences, but it is very different 
from the spirit of the caste. The word caste^ cannot 
be applied to the Christian church. The celibacy of the 
priests prevents the Christian church from ever becoming 
a caste. 

You already see, to a certain extent, the cons^uences of this 
difference. To the system of caste, to the fact of inheritance, 
monopoly is inevitably attached. . This results from the very 
definition of the word caste. T^en the same functions and 
the same powers become hereditary in the same families, it is 
evident that privilege must have been attached to them, and 
that no one could have acquired them independently of his 
origin. In fact, this was what happened; wherever the re- 
ligious government fell into the hands of a caste, it became a 
matter of privilege; no one entered into it but those who be- 
longed to the families of the caste. Nothing resembling this 
is met with in the Christian church; "and not only is there no 
resemblance found, but the church has continually maintained 
the principle of the equal admissibility of all men to aU her 
duties and dignities, whatever may have been their origin. 
The ecclesiastical career, particularly from the to the 
twelfth century, was open to all. The church recruited her- 
self from all ranks, alike from the inferior as well as the supe- 
rior; more ofi^ indeed from the inferior. . Around her all 
was disposed of hnder the system of privilege; she alone main- 
tained the principle of equality and. competition; she alone 
called all who were possessed legitimate superiority to 
the possession of power. This was the first great consequence 
which naturally resulted from her being a .body, and not a 
caste._ 
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Aglin, there is , an inherent spirit in castes, the spirit 
of immobility. This assertion needs no proof. Open any 
history, and you will see the spirit of immobility imprinted 
upon all societies, whether political or religious, where the 
system of castes dominated. The fear of progress, it is true, 
was introduced ‘at a certain epoch, and up to a certain point, 
in the Christian church. But we cannot say that it has 
dominated there; we cf^nnot Say that the Christian church has 
remained immovable and stationafy; for many long ages she 
has been in movement and progress; sometimes provoked by 
the attacks of an external opposition, sometimes impelled from 
within, by desires of reform and internal development. Upon 
the whole, it is a society which has continually changed and 
marched onwards^ and which has a varied and progressive 
history. There can be no doubt that the e^nal admission of 
all men to the eccksiastical functions, that the continual re- 
cruiting of the church according to principles of equality, has 
powerfully contributed to maintaiii, and incessantly reanimate 
within it, its life and movement^ to* prevent the triumph of 
the spirit of immobility. ^ 

How could the church who thus admitted all men to 
power. assure herself of their right to it? How could she 
discover and bring to Mght, from tiie heart of society, the 
legitimate superiorities wMch were to share the government? 

Two principles were in vigour in the church: first, the 
election of the inferior by the superior — ^the choice, the nomi- 
nation; secondly, the elation the superior by the sub- 
ordmates — ^that hs, an election properly so called what we 
understand os such in the present day. 

The ordination of priests, for instimce, the power of making 
a m'an a priest, belonged to the alone. The choice 

was exercised by the superior ov^ the inferior. So, in the col- 
lation of certain ecelesiiistLealbCTefices, among others, benefices 
attached to the feudal coneesskms, it was the superior — king, 
p6pe, or lord — who nonunste# the incumbent; in other cases, 
the principle of election, pFiit>erIjr so-called, was in force. 
The bishops had long been, and at the epoch which occupies 
UB were still very deeted by the body of the clergy 

sometimes even the congregatioDS krterfered. In the inte- 
rior of monasteries, the ^bot was elected by the monks. At 
Rome, the popes were elected by the college of cardinals, and 
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Ht, one time even the whfAe of the Boman clergy took part in 
the election. You thus see the two principles — the chd.ce of 
the inferior by the superior, and the election of the superior 
by the subordinate — ^acknowledged and acted upon in the 
(^urch, especially at the epodi under consideration. It was 
by one or other of these means that she nominated the men 
called upon to exercise a portion of the ecclesiBstical power. 

Not only were these two piindples co-existent, but l^ng efla^ 
sentid||pifierent, there was a struggle between them. After 
manylPiatHries and many vicissitudes, the nomination of the 
inferior by the superior gained the mastery in the Christian 
church; but as a general thing, from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, it was the other principle, the choice of the superior by 
the Bubordinftte, which still prevailed. And do not be sur- 
prised at the co-existence of two principles so dissimilar. 
Begard society ifi general, the natural . course of the world, 
the manner in which power is transmitted in it, you will 
see that this transmission is brought into force sometimes 
according to one of these principles and sometimes according 
to the other. The church did not cuiginate them; she found 
them in the providential government of human things,>.and 
thence she borrowed them. There is truth and utility in 
each of them; their combination will often be the best means 
of discovering the legitimate power. It is a great misfor- 
tune, in my opinion, that one of these two, the choice of the 
inferior by the superior, should hsve gained the mastery in 
the church; the second, however. Las never entirely pre- 
vailed; and under various names^ with more or less suc- 
cess, it has been reproduced in all epochs, so as at all events 
to bnter protest and interrupt prescription. 

The Christian church deriv^, at the epoch which occupies 
us, immense strength from its respect for eq^uality and legiti- 
mate superiorities^ It was , the most popular society, the 
most accessible anil open to all kinds of talent, to all the 
noble amlntions of human! nature. Thence arose its power, 
much more thmi frgln its riches, or from the illegitimate 
means which it has too ofifen emplojeA. 

As regards the second eondition of a good government^ 
respect for liberty, there was much to wish for in the church. 

Two evil principles met in it; the one avowed, and, as it 
were, incorporated in the doctrines of the Qhurch; the other 
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introduced into it by human weakness, and not as a legitimate 
consequence of doctrines. 

I The first was the denial of the right of individual 
1 reason, the pretension to transmit creeds down through 
the whole religious society, without any one having the right 
to judge for himself. It was easier to lay down this prin- 
ciple than to make it actually prevail. A conviction does 
not enter into the hum^n intellect unless the intellect admits 
it; it must make itself acceptable.* In whatever form it pre- 
sents itself, and whatever name it evokes, reason weighs it; 
and if the creed prevail, it is from being accepted by reason. 
Thus, under whatever form they may be concealed, the action 
of the individual reason is always ezerted upon the 
ideas which are sought to be imposed upon it. It is very true 
that reason may be altered; it may to a certain extent abdi- 
cate and mutilate itself; it may be induced td make an ill use 
of its faculties, or not to put in force all the use of them to which 
it has a rigjit; such, indeed, has been the consequence of the ill 
principle admitted by the church; but as regards the pure 
and complete influence of this principle, it never has been, 
and«neverxan be, put into full force. 

The^ second evil prindple is, the right of constraint which 
the church arrogates to herself, — a right contrary to the very 
nature of religious society, to the very origin of the church, 
and her primitive maxims, — ^a right which has been disputed 
by many of the most illustrious fathers, St. Ambrose, St. 
Hilary, St Martin, but which has, notwithstanding, prevailed 
and become a dominant fact. The pretension of forcing to 
believe, if two such wovds can stand in juxta-position, or of 
physically punishing belief, the persecution of heresy, 
contempt for the legitimate liberty of human thought, this 
is an^error which was introduced into the church even before 
the fifth century; and dearly has it cost her. 

If, then, we consider the church in relation to the liberty 
of her members, we • perceive that her principles in this 
respect were leiss legitimate and le^ salutary than those 
which presided at the formation of the ecclesiastical power. 
It must not be BuppoBed|, however, that an evil principle 
radjcallj vitiates an institution^ nor even that it is the cause 
of ell the evil which it carries in its breast. Nothing more 
ffllsi^es history than lo^c: when the human mind rests 
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Upon an idea, it draws from it everjT possible consequence, 
makes k produce aU the efiect itfis ca^aMe of producing, and 
then pictures it j6n Mstoiy"ivi& the whola tet’inue. But 
things do not happen in this way; events Efe not so prbmpt 
in , their deductionS^^ as the human mind. There is in all 
things, a mixture of good and" evil fso profound and invin- 
cible, that whek’evef you penetrate,, when you descenil into 
the most hidden elements, of society* or the soul^ you find 
there these two orders of" existent' facts developiii^' them- 
selves side by side, combating 'vnthdut exterminatihg one 
another. Human- nature never ^oes to the extremity eitfaet 
of evil or good; it passes incessantly from one to the ' Other, 
erecting itself at the moment when it seems most likely to 
fall, and weakening at the moment when its^wajk seemS 
firmest. We sha^ find here that character of diseordMce, 
irariety, and strife, which 1 have remarked as bhing the fun- 
damental characteristic of lEluropean civilization. There ig 
still another general fact which characterizes the gorem- 
ment of the church, ^ud of Which it is hecessoi^ to' take 
^notice. - ' . [ ' ' . 

At the present day, when the idea of government presftita 
itself to us, whatever it may be, w0 kdd^ fluit there k go pre- 
tension of governing other than the external actions of man— ^ 
the civil relations of men among themselves; governinenia 
profess to apply themselves to nothing more. With, r^ard 
to human thought, human conscience, and morali^, prdperly 
so called, with regard to individual opinions and private 
manners, they do not interfere; .these fall within ^ domain 
of liberty. / * , ' ' , 

The Christian chuTch^did or v^sheii to d6 d^ct]y the con- 
trary; she undertook to govern theU1^<^y,'pdvS^ add 

opinions of individuals., . Shu, i^d not' mt^e a’ code lik^^cbrs, 
to define qply actions a^ culpabU' and socially 

dangerous, and only in ds t^^ 

bore this two-fold dha^ct^j^.' She i^dif A 
actions morally culpable,' jjtnd uhd^ ^ 

punished all with the intention of in N#ord,* the 

goYerhment of the chnrch did nOi addlt^eseritsdfji lil^; modei^ 
governments, to the e;^emad m£a> to the lately 
of men among themselves; it ^^dress^ its^ to. ^tetnal^ 
man, to the thought and ronscdenco, that to say, to aJl^tfiai; 
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lie most private to him, most free and rebellions against con- 
Istnunt. The church, then, from the verjr nature .of her 
ei|||priBe, togetfier with the nature of some of the principlek 
which she founded her government, was in danger of 
beooming tyrannical, and of employing illegitimate force., 
^ut at same time the force encountered a resistance which 
it could not vanquish. « However little moyepi^t and space 
are left them, human t%ught pud liberty enei^tieally re-act 
against all attempts to subdue thnk% a tj tiyy moment 
compel the very despotism which uMPlo abdicate. 
Thus it h^pened in the bbsom of > thei^^tian church. 
You have seen &e proscription of heresy, the condemnation 
of the right of inqidry, the contempt for individual reason^ 
and the principle of the imperative transmusion of doctrines 
upon au^rity. show one society in which individual 

reason. hashed mcffe boldly developed ;tllah in the church! 
What are sects and heresies, if ^they ^e not the fruit of 
individual opinions? Sects and heresies, all the party of 
opposition in the chUrdh, are ^ incontestable {nroof of the 
moral life and acti ^^ w hich reigned in it; 'a rlifr tempestuous 
and* painful, ovei«l||||^^ cmies, but noble 

and powetfult snw|m^|pt has given rise to the finest de- 
velopments of ii|||ppid inteUei^ Leave the opposition, 
look into the e^pj^wMeal govacnment itself; you will find 
it cmistitiited acting in a manner very different from 
what some of to indicate. It defied the 

right of inmu^, ipid wished^ to deprive individual reason of 
its libei'lllpiM ^ ^ reaw that it inc^santly appeals, 
and lib& Mfe its domm^t^fact. What ace its institutions 
and rneaiflm action? prowciiil pouncfis^, national councils, 
gen'erhl ca|||Kil^ a ooatinufli eocres^od^^ i the incessant 
pablioatkmw' letters, admcnilira^ and Never did 

a govenun^ | L p roceed - to such an extent (fiscussion and 
^common deliUMticnL,' We might suppC^^i^dis^ in the heart 

of the Greek 11^1^ cf pbi^ophy; and yet it w:as no mere 
discussion, or seerato f&r truth that Vat ht is^e^; it involved 
questions of -author!^, of adopting ipeiMixres, of promulga- 
ting decrees; in fine, of a goTernmeiit. Btit such in the very 
he^ of this govemmi^t ^ ^ergy of intellectual life, 
that it 'became the dominant, and upiveml fact, to which all 
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others gn.ve and what shone forth on all sides, was tha 

exercise of reason and liberty. 

■ I am far from inferring that .these bad principles which I 
have attempted to set forth, and which, in my opinion, existed 
in the system of the churchy remained in it without effedi- 
At the epoch which now occupies us, they already bore but 
too bitter fruit,, and wCre destined at a later period' to bear 
fruit still more bitter; but they have-not accomplished all the 
evil of which they Wepre (»pable, they have not stifled all the 
good w^ch gr^w in tbe same soiL &uch was the church, 
considered in itself, in its intmial construction and nature. 
I now pass to its relations with the sovereighs, the masters of 
temporal power. This is the second point of view under 
which 1 promised to consider it. 

When the Empire fell-^when, instead of the ancient Roman 
system, the gpvemment, in the midst of which the church had 
t^en birth, with which she had arisen, and had habits in 
common, and ancient ties, she foniid herself exposed to those 
barbarian kings and chiefs who wandered over the land, or 
remained flxed in their castles, and to whom neither tradi- 
tions, creeds, nor sentiments, could unite her; her danger was 
great, and ^s. great washer terror. 

A single idea became . dominant in the church: this was 
to take possession of the new comers, to convert them. The 
relations between the church and ihe barbarians had, at first, 
Scarcely any other aim. In influencing the harharians, it was 
necessary that their senses and their imagination should be 
appealed tot We therefore find at this epoch a great augment- 
ation in the number, pomp, and variety uf the ceremonies of 
worship. The.cbi'onicles prove that this was the chief means 
by which the church acted upon the barbarians; she bon- 
verted them by splei^did spectacles. Wh^n they were esta- 
blished and converted, and whmi there exist^ some ties 
betweep them and church, she did not cease to run many 
dangers on their part. The brutality and recklesaness of the 
barbarians were suefa, that the new creeds and sentiments 
with which they w^h inspired exercised but -little empiro 
over them. 'Violence soon reassumed the upper hand, and 
the church, like the rest of society, was its victim. For her 
defence she proclaimed a piinqipto formerly laid down under 

H 2 I 
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the Empire, altbough nioi^ vaguely, — the separation 
of the spiritual from the t^porei poi^/ a^d their reciprocal 
independence. It was by the aid^ this princij^etitatthecliurch 
lived freely in connexion with the barb^rikbs; she maintained 
that force could not act upbn'jtlie sy^tbrn of creeds, lio{^s, and 
religious promises; that the spiritual 1([orId andl the lemporal 
, wWld were entirely distinct.. Tou may at once iee-ihe salu- 
tary consequences resulting from this principle* . Independ- 
ently' of its temporal utility tn the church, it ha^ this ines- 
timable effect, of bringing about, mi foundation of right, 
the separation of powers, and Of controlling them by means pf 
each other. Moreover, , in sustaining the . indep^dence of 
the intellectual world, as a general things 'in its whqle extent,, 
the church prepared the way for the iadt^ehjlence of the 
individual intellectud world,— the independehcb of thought. 
The church said that the system of religious "creeds could not 
fall under the yoke of force; and each individual WaS led^ to 
apply to his own case the language of the chprOh. 'Ihe 
principle of free inquiry, of lib^y of individual thought, is 
exactly the same as that' of the independence of general 
spiritual authotity, with regard to tempmal |K)wer. 

Uohappily, it is easy to pass from dosire fqr liberty to 
the lust for dmnihatmn. It thus^appened withi^he bosom 
of the church; by the natural developmeht of ambition and 
human pride, thq church attempted to estaldisb, not only the 
independence of spiritual pow^, but also its domination over 
temptmd powbr. But it mi;@tnot be suppoised tba^ Hiis pre- 
tension had no other source than in the weakn^es of human 
nature; thei^e were bihen mcnre profound aoarnns;>.y;hich it is 

of injp^niimce to know.^ ^ ' 

‘Whenliberty reigns in the intelleet^Wi^d^ yrhen thought 
. and human colisck^ee aid not suhjeemd ;tu,^^W which 
di^tes their right ^tp debii^, ^m^d; i^'ide, car employs for^ 
^ag^aip^ them; when therOfii’hn^Miblb and c^njHitat^.apiii- 
;tii^'^oyem9^nt,^d^^ and Ospi^dng the' right tu Rotate 

upijiiuns; then the;ldek'm the dpminntien of ^phdtmd over 
tJiiE Sfe^orai .order Is iu^pssthle: • jieariy aiio^ if tike pre- . 

.state of the world./ But w^n t^ 
et{i^4^-the tenth eeilto^, > gov^ihimt 
orfiei^i/whea thoupit and conscience i3oihiS.>njJer ;(aw^ 
stitutibn&iUidTmwdrs, wbich.9m)gate to themscd^ theriaht t 
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of oc^maiidiiig aiKl csknatr^iLiog them; in a word, whi(m 
-fipiritual power is C(mBlit0j^ when it actually takes posSQi^ 
Rion of human ra^soa And.^Q^cience, in the name of riglit 
and force, it is natural that it should be led to assume tW 
domination oyer the teinpoTfil order, that it should say: — 

1 hav^ right, and ioAuenee over that whidi is most 
elev^ed ahd independent in man; over his thought, his in- 
‘temal'Will, and his consciebce, and Aall 1 not have right over 
his exterior, .material^ and passing interests ! 1 am the inter- 

preter of justice and truth, and am 1 not showed to regulate 
worldly affairs according to justice and ■ truth In 
virtue of this retiaoning, the spiritual order was sure to 
attempt the.. Usurpation of the temporal order. And this was 
the more c^ain firom^the fact that the spiritual order em- 
braced every development of human thought at that, time ; there 
was but dne aciencd, and that was theology; but one spiritual 
order, the theological; ah other sciences, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
even music, oU was comprised in theology. 

The spiritual power, thus finding itseff at the head' of all 
the activity of human thought, naturally arrogated to itself the 
government of ,the world., A second cause tended as power- / 
fully to this end — the frightful state of the temporal order, | 
the violence andiniijuity which prevailed in the government* 
of temporal someties. ^ ^ . 

We, for many centuries, have spoken at our ease of the 
rights of t^po^ power; butvat the epoch under cdnsidera-'v 
tion, the temporal luere foine, ungovernable brigaiidage« 
^he churdij' b^eyer imperfect bnr notions still were con- 
cerning morality and jostiee, was infinitely superior to suph 
a t^poiyl gbvfMment aa this; the. crie^ of the people con- 
tinually pr^^' h^ to take Its place. When a pope;, or the 
bishops, pipn^rir^^thatie md^ forfeited his rights, and 

^atfais subje^ wm absolved from their opth of fidelity, this 
inton^jsntioa^ ^^ohbt subject to varn^uS ^boaes, 

often, ahd salnto]^*^ In general, 

Whej^ iibei^|^$:r;bu^*m is religi€|i that has had 

tkfi cbarge it In tha^fenth oentuzy, the people 

sit^^t^:de(end themselves, and so moke their 
^hisvi^mlalle in the name 

izAerfeareijtv. 'This is one of the causes which ^ve 
most contributed^to the victories of the theocmtical principle. 
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Th^ is a third, which I think is too seldom remarked: the 
' complexity 'Df situation of the heads of the church, the variety 
of aspects under whi<di they^liave printed themscdves in 
society. Oki one hand, they were members of the 

ecclesiastical hrder, and part of the j^imtaal powC^, knd by this 
title independent j on the other^ th4y were vassals, and, as such, 
engaged in the bonds of cnvU feddali^. This is not all; 
besides being vassab, thby were subjecra j som6 portion of the 
ancient relations between ^e Bom an emperpn^ and the bishops, 
and the had now pa^ed into* tbp^ between the dergy 

and the bitfbarian sovereigns. By a scries of causes which 
it would be too t^ous to develop, the bishops bkd been led 
to regard, iqi to a certain pcnnt, the baijbariim' soyereighs as 
the succeaaom of. the Roman emperorC, ahd to attribute to 
them all thw OTmogatives. The cUefs of the clergy, then, 
had a three-£^ character: an ecclesiastical character, and 
as such, an independent one; a feudal character, one, 
as such, bound to certain duties, and holding by certain 
services; and, lastly, the character of a simpb^hlogect, aild 
as such, bound to obey an absolute sovereign. Now mark 
the result. The temporal sovereigns, who Wei'e not . less 
covetous and ambitious than the bishops, availed tbemseives ot 
their rights as lords or Sov^eigns, to, encroach upon UMspirited 
independence, and to seize upon the odl^tion of 
the nominaticm of bi^ps, ^ The bishops, on thmr sloe; 
often entrenched themselvos % thdr spiritual independence, 
in order to escape- th^ir c^^EtionB as vassals or, subjects^ 
so tha^ on ^either hand^ th^ was . OB almost inevitabla 
tendeniy which led the eoverOigUs to destroy ' spstitual ihde- 
pendenca^ and the heads of the 'church to spiritiml 

independence a means of universal dbmiBUtioii. 

The result has been shomi in flicts wluch ho one m 
Ignorant; in the quari^ bcmceiftdhg: intea^ and th the 
9ttuggle between the priuOthOpd, and; the^ empire. The various 
; lAuations of the heads of tii; €ihiurch, >^d the7?di^i^ty of 
BnopncUing theiUf wnre.the rcdl souroes 6f the uncertainty and 
imntest of these prelensiohs. 

tiastly^ the church had a tiiird relation with the sovelreigos, 
whidi was for her the lea^ , favourable and the most unfortu- 
nate of them alh She laid daim to coaction, to the right of 
restraining aud punishing heresy; but ^e .lud no means of 
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doing this; she had not at her d|S|^sal a physical force; when 
phe hdd condemned the heretic^ ehe had no means of executing 
judgn^ent upon him. What boidd'ehe do? She invoked the 
aid cf what was qille<d dhu' SeCttlqir armf she borrowed the 
force of civil powei^;, as a means of cdaction. ' And she 
thereby phu^ed hei*aelf, in regard to civil power, in a situation 
of d^pendenc^. and infenority. A deplorable necessity to 
which she was Tefhzcind by the adi^fion pf the evil priiUdple 
of coaction and persecuti(ta. ^ ' 

, It Trains {puf me* to make you acquainted with the rela- 
tions, of the churA with the people; What prindjAcs were 
prevalent in thein, and what consequences hove tUenoa^ resulted 
to civilization in general I shall afterwards attempt to 
verify the induotiona we have here drawn from the nature 
of its institutions and principlesi, by means of history, facts, 
ai^ the Vicissitndeaof the, destiny of the Aurch from the ^th 
to the twelfUi p0uti;^< 
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Olqect of the lectur,e-^9epiffati<in of the gov^juing anil the governed party 
La the ahunsh-^l'ndireot influenoe of the laity Upon the clergy — The 
dergy reomitad from all conditions of aociaty-— ‘Jnfluenoe of the church 
upon the publio order end upon legialBUonT^Tiie 'pemtendal system — 
The devekipmeBt of the human mind ia entirely theological — The church 
naualiy ranges itself on the aide of power — ^Not to he wondered at ; the 
aim; of religions is to regulapte human liberiy-^Different states of the 
chwahj^nm the fifth to the twelfth century^ Jst^The imperial church 
— ^nd. The barbaric church ; developa^^ of ^e separating principle 
of ite two powers ; the monastic orilW-^Srd. The feudal church ; at- 
tempts at organixatioii ; want of reform; Gregory Vitt — Thb theocraticsl 
ohn 1 ch^^^gelfeB^BtiQn of the spirit of inquiry; Abailsrdf^Movement 
of the Imronghs— Ko eonnexion hetf«^ these two facts. ' 


We were umable, at our last meeihig, to tenniu^te the inquiry 
into the fi^te of th^ cbuydi from the fifth to ;the twelfth 
century^' ' After having decided that it ahould be eonsidered 
under 'thxbe prino^ml aspect^ — fira^ in itself alone, in its 
int^W mid jin its U^ure as a distinct and inde- 

pen^euVt^i^yr'nditi in its r^at^^ sovereign and 

^ in its rehtiond with the 

li^fil^^Weliave aecomplishedj||d ;twp ,^8t divisions of 
l^s thdlE. Jt BOW remains .ibr me tol^inak^ you acquainted 
with'^e eburoh in -its rd^ons the l^ple. 1 shall 
nlterwitida en^^vour to draw .firpih tma three-'iold inquiry a 
gqpemliAea of the influence of tba>42htirGh upon European 
oiy^atiqin from the fifth' the eeotuiy . And lastly, 

TOiilff ojw fisdeiii^ ml of facts, 

the phui^ itl^ 

Lj?i a } '.A aXJit^ v 
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to very general terms. I cannot enter into a detail of the 
practices of the church, or of the daily relations of the clergy 
with the faithfuL ' It is the dominant prinaiples and grand 
effects of the system and of the conduct of the church towards 
the Christian people, thsrt I have to place before you. 
r The characteristic fact, and, it must so be called, the 
radical vice of the relations of the church with the people, is 
the separation of the governing and ^he gdvemed, the non- 
iniluence of the governed m their government, the Independ- 
ence of the Christian dergy with regard to the faithfuL 
This evil must have been provoked by the state o^ 
man and of society, for we find it intri^uced into the 
ChristiEm church at a very early period. The separation 
of the clergy an4 the ' Ct^istian people' was not entirefy 
consummated at _the epoch under consideration; there was, 
on certain occasions, in the election of bishops for instance, 
at least in some Casea^^a direct .intervention of the Chris- 
tian people in its ^ government. But this intervention 
became by degrees more weak, and of more rare occurrence; 
it was from the second century of our era that it began visibly 
and rapidly to decline. The tendency to the isolation and 
independence of the clergy is^ in a measure, the history of 
the Church itself, from its very cradle. From thence, it 
cannot be denied, arose the greater portion of these abuses 
which, at this epoch, and stih more at a later period, have 
cost so dear to me church. ^ We must not, however,, impute 
them solely to this, nor regm4 this tendency to isolation as 
peculiar to the Christian cteiCT. There is in the very nature 
of religious society a strong dra^atidn to raise thO^ governing 
far above the gOyera^, to attrihiite to the forui^ some- 
thing distinci*^ and dirine. This is the effect of the ^ery 
mission with which they. are charged, end of the character 
under which they preset^ thmn^v^ to the eyes of people, 
and siich an iS grievous in the ref^ous society 

than in any cthei. ' What it that is at irtSe with the 
governed? Their redhon^t^hir cdnscieDee, dirir future destiny, 
that is to say, all that, is m$^t near to most individuri, 

and most free. a certain point, that 

although great ^eviLnigy^^ult th^ar^ropi^ a, man may abandtito 
to an external aUthcArfty ^the Section of hia matwol interests^ 
and’ his temporal destiny. We can understand the philo* 
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when they cvam to teU Jtim'^ifaat hi^buse was os 
mUpMi, 6o ftod K^toioddle in tli< 

howbM Bat, wlmft thi 

'4^011^1, jtud ihe iater^ of self 

^s^erhni^ tp tile 4^Ter^ oiifik^ a liMign 96^^, it 11 
trody a mco^ Buici’de, A^ s^tyititde a iittadi^ thai: 

Ibit of tbe bod^ er tliiB^t^ jSw^lio^verj was 

the evil whieh/.^ithpist f^yailii)^ its 3 ^ unme- 

diatelyaliow^^nidMly amuped t^'Chi^^ltiaii <^tadii iitils re 
lotions with the faitiifal.. You haye atie^y .aeen that^/^or the 
clergy thpUiflelveB^ and in the very the dhureb, 

there mm ap guarantee, for liberty. It was ihr Worse beyond 
the chnrcfa, mad anaong the, laity. Among eoel^astie% ^ere 
was, at least, dtsonasion, delib^ation, and ii d^fdey of indi- 
yidual faculties; -there the ezoiteiiieiit of eontei^ supplied, in 
some measinre, the want of liberty. There Was none of this 
between^the clergy .and the people. fiThe lai|y;;tOch port ih 
the goyemment of the churoh as, ^ere spectators. Thus 
we see sprlngiiig Jup and preyoiliug at a.veiy early period, 
the idea that theology and rdjigioas qu^ti^ and affairs, are 
the'priyileged domain of the clergy; th^ the* clergy alone 
have the r^ht, not only qf decidu^ but of inking part 
therein at all; that in uny cUtae the laily can have no kind of 
right to interfere. At iihe period under conisideratiDn, this 
theory was already in full power;^ centuries, and terrible revo- 
lutions were necessaiy to conquer it, to bring back> within 
the public domain, ioligioUB questions and science. 

In principle, then, as well op in fact, the l^al Bepanttion of 
the clergy and the Chrihian^pepple was almost donpiunmated 
liefore the twelfth century, 

i would not have yousuppiDBe, hou^er, tiiat even at this 
3poch the CSiristian pecqde^Wfire witiioat influence in 

Its govemim -Tbe }eis4';i<B*i p^^tioh was Wanting, but 
lot influenee'^^Hiat is ahncwl jlllipipi? in Sny government, 
still more to in a gqvenia^ conunoh 

toth to the g^erm^ aod ^liB^. 

community df ideaa Is devehipbd, or, a similar in- 

Wectujil movement p^ysils with gorempeht and the 
pbpl^ there must necessarily exist a toime^on between 
lie^ wUch no vm jn the oigaiiizatiott can entirely destroy. 
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To ;^x^laiii mjfsdf I wiB take an exumple Mr ;t^ tl 8 ^ 

Ktid,fr^ Itie'j^liUlsii^ M j^kxsIl in t]i6i48t0i7 i^,. 

Fitttujla^faas the kis inflipeiioigl 

govericimeiit; hj^^neaoa of in 

tecntii^'l^ centiai^ nifite Ikouk 

Louis XV. , * "' ' ) 

No Qile is that ait this iH nffeial 

and'^dir^t infl^nce ci^ the /jountr^ in the'eae^fidM of andiori^ 
had j^i^hedj yet'tlki^ can he no diMiht tW ^ people and 
the cOdhtry^ttitt lezerptBed upon the government ftir more 
infludhee .tbhh In other times^in the tinned, for instance, 
when the States-general were so often cony^ed, when the 
parliament took sq important ai pkt in politica, and when the 
legal paitioi^tibn of the ^ple in power was ihneh greater. 

It is because there is a force which cannot be inclosed bj 
laws, Which^ when ne^ is, Can dispense with institutiQns: it 
is the force df ideas, of the public mind and opinion. In 
France, in the seventeenth wd eighteenth centuries, there was 
a public opinion which Wib mudi more pow»rmi than at. any 
other epochp ..Although deprived of Ae xtieans of acting 
legally upon fhb goyemmeBt|,jt ac^ indirectly by the empire 
of ideas, which were common alike to the governing and the 
governed, and by the impossibility which the govemhig felt 
of taking no note of the opinion of the govem^.^ A similar 
fact hapfjened in the CSuistian church from the hfth to the 
twelfth century; the Chndtian people, it 'is true, were de- 
ficient in legal actiooi but there was a grbat movement of mind 
in religious Uiatters^this inovem^t brought the l^ity and 
the ec^iesiasticB 'into ooi\)unctiion> this means the 

people infiuddeed the deigy. 

In dl cases 'ih (he Btuik of hlsa^, it hi naoessaiT’ to hold, 
as highly yoliklUe, indhb^ much more 

efficacious, hnd siimii^tiai^ iimn ts g^erally 

suppose4^i It men should wish actions 

to be prom^i^vide^ iffill^dedre the pleasure of partici- 
pating in thfl^^4beo^; This is not 

always pomib|^^a0t^ d4ays evto nsefiA There are times 
and situations ih wldeh infirect^ and unseen infiuences aRS 
alone desirable and practichhle. 1 will take anotiter ezaidpe 
from the political aider. More than onp^ especiaUyin 1641, 
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tbe English parliament^ like many other assemblies in similar 
crises, has claimed the right of nominating directly the chief 
officers of the crown, the ministers, councillors of state, &c. ; 
it regarded this direct action in the government as an 
immense and valuable guarfUdtee. It sometimes exer- 
cised this prerogative, and always With bad success. The. 
selections were ill concerted, and affairs ill governed. But 
how is it in England at the present day? Is it not the in- 
iSnence of parliament which decides the formation of the 
ministiy, and the nomination of allrthe great officers of 
the crown? C^ainly; but then it is an indirect and general 
influence, instead of a special intervention. The end at 
which England has long #uned is gained, but by different 
means] the flrst means which were tried had never acted 
beneficially. . 

There is a reason for this, concerning which I ask your 
permission to detain you for a moment. Direct action 
aupposes, in those to whom it is confided, far more en- 
lightenment, reason, and prudence; as they are to attain the 
end at once, and without delay, it is necessary that they 
should be certain of not missing that end. Indirect in- 
fluences, on the contrary, ai-e only exercised through 
obstacles, and after tests which restrain and rectify them; 
before prospering, they are condemned to undergo discussion, 
and to see tlmmselves opposed and controlled; they triumph 
but slowly, and, in a measure, conditionally. For this reason, 
when minds are not sufficiently advanc^ and ripened to 
guarantee their direct ^ion being taken with safety, in- 
direct influences, although often insufficient, are still prefer- 
able. It was thus that the Christian people influenced their 
gov^Ument, veiy incon^iletely, in much too limited an extent, 
I am convinced-— but sUll they iofluenced'it.^ 

There was^so anoth^ can^ 6€ approximation between the 
church and^ti^ pepj^';. tiua dispersion, ^ to speak, 

of the Christian clergy soc^ conditions. Almost 

ovciTwhere, constituted inde- 

pmddently of Sie pi^e^ wbpmit goveiwcd, tim of prieste 
hfS 'been 1 )^ i^l^ not 

hi^ieiib^t existed aaumg'tb^ but, upon 
the whol^Ai& h^/ cdl^es of 

priestt in exmunon, and from the depths of 
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the temple, the people under their law. The Christian church 
was qtyte differently organized. Prom the miserable habi- 
tation of the serf, at the foot of the feudal castle, to the king’s 
palace itself, everywhere there was a priest, a member of 
the clergy. The clergy was associated with all human con- 
ditions. This diversity in the situation bf the Christian 
, priests, this participation in all fortunes, has been a grand 
principle of union between the clergy and the laity, a prin- 
ciple which has been wanting in most churches invested 
with power. The bishops and chiefs of the Christian ptfirgy 
were, moreover, as you have seen, engaged in the feudal 
organization, and were members, at one and the same time, 
of a civil and of an ecclea|a^ical hierarchy. Hence it was 
that the same interests, Ad manners, became cbm^ 

mon to both the civil and reli|j^us orders. There has been 
much complaint,” and with reason, of bishops who 

have gone to War, of priests who have led the life of lay- 
men. Of a verity, it was a great abuse, but still an abuse far 
less grievous than was, elsewhere, the existence of those 
priests who never left the temple, and whose life was totally 
separated from that of the community. Bishops, in somo 
way mixed up in civil discords, were far more serviceable 
than priests who were total strangers to the population, to all 
its affairs and its manners. Under this connexion, there waa 
established between the clergy and the Christian people a 
parity of destiny and iptuation, which, if it did not correct, 
at least lessened the evil of the separation betweeh the 
governing and the governed. 

This separation being once admitted, and its linAs deter- 
mined (the attasonient of which object 1 have just atteippted)^ 
let us investigate the ihanner in wbicb the Christian church 
was governed, and iq what way it acted upon the people under 
its coinmand. Qn the one .hand, how it tended to the develop- 
ment ami^ the intmuii progress of the individual; and 

on the othejr how it tended^ to-tbb ameHorarion of the social 
cmidition. .. . ^ ; - v ' 

regards the devbi^pm^t of the H^ykidual, 1 do not 
thinks oorreelfy spea^gf tlmtp^at usSer considera- 

tipn, the church trouj^od; iurihe aaafter; it endea- 
voured to -inspire wof the world' with milder 

sentiments, ana witfe j^^n justice ip ^eir i^Iatfons with the 
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W«ak; it mniiitaiited in the morfid lifo» together with 

• Bentuttonlui #iid desires of a more ekveted otilor than, those to 
idiaily destiny condemned them. Still, for the 
dbreloptpwt of tho individual, properly so called, and for in^ 
the worth of man’s personsd nature, 1 do not think 
tiMwt this i^riod the chur^ did muoh, at all events not 
jlmOiig the laity. What it did effect was confined to the 
eOdMastical aoeietyi it oonoemed itself much with the 
^development of tne clei%y, a^d ffin instruction of the priests 
it hod for them schools, and fdl the institutions which the 
deplorable i^tate of society permitted. But they were eccle^ 
siastical Bchoola destined only for the instruction of the clergy, 
beyond thi^ the church act^ only indirectly and by very 
dilatory means upon the flbgress of ideas and ipanners. It 
doubtless provoked general activity of mind, by the career 
K which it opened to all those whom it judged capable of serving 
it; *but this was all that it did at this period towards the 
intellectuel development of the laity. 

It worked more, I believe, and that in a more efficacious^ 
mamiar, towards.tiie amelioration of social society. There can 
he no doubt that it struggled resolutely against the great 
viqes of the social state, against slayery, for instance. It has 
often been repeated, that the abolition of slavery among 
modern people is entirely due to Christians, That I think is 
saying tod much : slavery existed for a long period in the 
heart of Christian speiety, without it being particularly 
astonished or irritated. A multitude of causes, and a great 
development in other ideas and principles of civilizatiou, were 
necessary for the abolition of Ihis iniquity of all iniquities. 
It cannot he doubted, however, that the church exerted its 
influunoc to restrain it. Wo have an undeniable proof of 
this. I^e greater part of the forms of enfranchisement, at 
various epochs, ^were based upon religions principles: it is 
in the nainO of H^igious ideas, upon hopes qf the future, 
and iqlon the rdigmus efuaUiy of msukind, that enfranchise- 
ment has almost ^ways been pronounced. 

The ^urcli.workoi equally for suppression of a crowd of 
barbarous customs, and for the amdioratioa of the criminal and 
cdvil legislation. You know how monstrous and absurd this 
legislation then was, despite some principles of liberty in it; 
you also know^ what ridiculous proofs, such as judicial combat, 
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and eyen^ sim^e «aths of a few men, were con^dra^ bb tils 
of^mviiig at chnrch endesvcmred 

to. substitute m tiieir stead more ratiomland legittinale meate. 
1 baye already spoken of the differeSce which may be observtef 
between the laws of the Visigot^ issued chiefly £c«Ml* tb^ 
councils of Tol^, apd otbmr barbarous laws. It il hoSpoa- 
sible to comparie them whhout' being struck by the ltippexisQ 
superiority c^r Ibe ideas of the cbm^ in matters' of kgi^ 
tion, justice, and i]i all thi^ ipterests t)ie search for troth and 
the destiny of mankind. DoubtlOss many, of these ideas 
borrowed from the Roman legi^tion; but had notthe^diurch 
preserved and^ defended them, if it had not workied their pro- 
pagation, th^ would, doubtLraa, ^ve perished. Eor example, 
as regards the employment of tA oath in legal procedure; 
open the law of the Visigoths, and' you wiU see with wha;t 
w^om it is used : » 

^‘Let the I judge, that he may undd*stand the cause, first 
interrogate thewithessesi and afterwards examine th^ writings, 
to the end that tb<^•'t^b may be discovered with more cer- 
tainty, and that the bath may not be needlesriy administered. 
The search for truth re^mres that the writings on either side 
be' carefully exmhined, ound ^at the necessity for the oath, 
r suspended over the hoads of the, parties^ arrive une^»eGtedly. 
Let' thb oath be' administered only in those cases when 
judge can discoter no writingB, proofs or other certain evidence 
of the truth/* \Fpr. i/W, 1 ii tit. i. 2i.) 

In miminal matters; the relation between the punishments 
and the offeh^es ia deteruuned according to philosophicaJ. and 
moral notions, which '0^, very just. One mky there reco- 
gnise the^ortS'Of an enlightened lesiSlator struggliing against 
tho violence and want of reflection of barbarous bianners.- The 
chapter, De h^de et morte iiammum, conlpared with laws 
corresponding thereto in other nations, is a very Temoikable 
example* . E&eybnre» !b is the damage ddhe whkjh seems to 
constitute thQ[^; crime,, and th€( punishmeht m ^ght in the 
material repa^tion of pecuniary compositioo. . ■ the crime 

is reduced to its vei^ble, Ond moAd element, the inten- 
tion. The y^ions shades of criBiihality, absoUitely involuntaiy 
homicide, homicide byinadvertOney, provoked homicide, homi- 
cide with or without premeditation, ore distinguished and 
defined nearly as correctly Os, ih our codes, and the punish* 
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meiits YiiT^ fli just proportion. The justice of the legislator 
went ^ill further. He has attempt^, if n9t to abdlish, at 
least fo lessen the diversity of legal value, established among 
men by the laws of barbarism ^ The only distinction which he 
kept up,«was that of the freeman and the slaye. As regards 
free men, the punishment Varies neither according to the 
origin nor the rank of the deceased, but solely acco3rding to 
the various degrees (rf, moral culpability of the murderer. 
With regard to slaves, although Hot , daring to deprive the 
master of all right to life and deathf he at least attempted 
to restrain it, by subjecting it to a public and regular pro- 
cedure. The text of the law deserves citatioh. 

“ If no malefactor or accomplice in a crime, should go^n- 
punished, with how much &ore reason should we conde|^ 
those who have committed homicide bglitly and maliciously^! 
Therefore, as masters, in their pride, often put their slaves tor 
death, without fault on their part, it is right that this licence 
should be entirely extirpated, and we ordain that the present 
law be perpetually observed by all. No master or mistress 
can put to death without public trial any of iheir male or 
female slaves, nor any person dependent ^pon them. If a 
slave, or any other servant, shall commit any c^me which 
will render hin^.vjjjKble to capital punishment, his master, or 
accuser, shall immediately inform the judge, or the count, or the 
duke, of the place where the crime was cmmnitted. After an 
investigation into the affair, if the crime be proved, let the 
culprit undergo, either through the judge or his own master, 
the sentence of death which he merits: provided, however, 
that if the judge will not »put the accused to death, he shall 
draw^p a capital sentence against him in writing ; and then 
it shall be ip the p(iwer of the master either to kill him or 
spare his life. At the same time, if the slave by a fatal 
ludacity, resisting his master, shall strike, pr ^tempt to strike; 
tiim with a weapo#br stone, and if &e m^ter, while defend- 
ing himself, should kill the slave in his ragbj the master shall 
lot receive thepiinisbment due tb^^hbmicide; but it must be 
iroved that this really was the &c 1 ^ andthat, by fh^ testimony 
)r oath Of the slaves, male ' or femide; wbbvmaj^ have been 
)resent, and. by the oath' of the authpr of the deed himself. 
iVhoevcr in pure ma^Uce, whether with his QW;n hand or 
»y that of another, shidl kill his slave without public 
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judgment, shall be reckon^ infamous, and declared 
pable of bearing testirnduiy, and shall pass the remainder of his 
life in exile or penitence, and his goods shall fall to his nearest 
heir, to whom the law accords the. inheritan(:e.” (For. Judi 
1. vi. tit, V. 1. J2.) , ^ 

There is one fact in the institutioDS of the church, which is 
generally not sufficiently remarked: it is the penitential sys- 
tem/ a system so much the more curious to study in the pre- 
sent day, from its being, os regards tlfe principles and appli- 
cations of' the penal la^f*, exactly in accordance 'vnth the ideas 
of modem philosophy. If you study the nature of the punish- 
ments of the church, and the public penances which were its 
principal mode of chastisement, you will see tha^ the chief 
object is to excite repentance in the soul of the culprit, and 
moral terror in the beholders, by the example. There was 
also another idea mixed with it, that of expiation. I know 
not, as a general thing, if it be possible to separate the idea of 
expiation from that of punishment, and whether there is not in 
all punishment, independently of the necessity of provoking 
repentance in culprit, and of deterring those who might 
be tempted to become so, a secret and imperious want to ex- 
piate the wrong committed. But, leaving aside this question, 
it is evident that repentance and example ore the ends pro- 
posed by the church in its whole penitential system. Is 
not this, also, the end of. a truly philosophical legislation? 
Is it not in the name of thesq^ principles, that the most en- 
lightened jurists of this and tlm past century have advocated 
the reform of the European penal legislation? Open their 
works, those of .Benthsin for instance, and you will be sur- 
prised by all the ^semblances which you will meet with 
between the penal means therein proposed^ and those em- 
ployed by the church. They certeinly did not borrow them 
from her, nor oould she have foreseen that . one day her 
example would invoked to aid the plans of the least 
devout of phil6sophQi^....d^tly, she strove by all sorts of 
means to restrain yidlen^: tuid continuid woifafe in society. 
Every one knows truce of Ged^ and numerous 

measures of a similar by ^tvhich the church struggled 
against the employment :qffmoe, and stride. to introduce more 
o^der and gentleness intp "society. These facts ore so well 
known, that it is needless Sbr me to enter into details. Such 
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prinoi]^ points which I l^ave to place before you con* 
the rmtions between the church and the people. We 
have'cte^dered it under the three aspects which I first ai^- 
nounoea; and have gained an inward and outward know^dge 
of it, both in its internal constitution and its twofold posi- 
idpn. It now remains for us to deduct from our knowledge, 
by means of induction and conjecture, its general influence 
upon £uropean civili^^on. This, if I mistake not, is a work 
almost completed) or^ j|j^ast far ^advanc^d; the' simple an^ 
nouncement of the do|jMl B |tfectB and^nciples in the diurCh, 
show and explain Vj^hnce^ the* results have, in sonme 
measure, already paMedH^We your ey^ with the cah'ses. If, 
hoWBverj we attempt to recapitulate them, we shall, 1" think, 
be led to two general assertiohs. 

The first is, thatfifae church must have exercisw^limy 
I great influence, upon the moral and intellectual iUrdHfflK 
modem Europe, upon public idea% sentimeiits and ma^MKn 
, The fact is evident; the moral mid intellectual developm^t 
Eprope has b^n essentially theological. Survey history 
from th^ fifth to the twelfth centuries; it is theology that pos* 
sessed ^d directed ihe human spirit; all opinions are im- 
pressed by theology ; philosophical, pcditical, and historical 
dUestiops, are all considered under tbie^gic^. point of view. 
So all powerful is the church in the int^eclnid' order, that 
even the mathematical physical sciences are h^ld in sub- 
mission to its doct^nes. ^n^ ^theological Spirit is, jnu man- 
ner, the blood w^ch ran in the veins of the European world, 
down to Bacon aiiA Descartes^ For the first time, Bacon in 
England, and Descartes in F^nnce, carried intelligence beyond 
the path of theology, f ^ 

The same fact is evident in all braiiches of literature ; 
th^logicol hahit^ sentim^ts, and' language^ are nianifest at 
every step- ^ ' 

Upon the whojiis, this ^ueiice has been salutary; not dfaly 
has it the ihteUeCtual movement in 

Europe, m ./doctrines and precepts, under the 

name of iMRl it litnpUhtdd the^ovement, was far superior 
to anything* with whiA the ancient woiid was acquainted, 
lliere was at the some time movement and progress. 

The situation of the uhiirch, moreover, gave an extent and 
a vaiiety to the development of the human mind in t^e 
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modem world, which it had not possessed previously. In the 
east, intellect is entirely religioua; in Greek society, it is ffic- 
clusively humanj in the one, hun^mity^ properly so c^led, that 
is, its actual nature and destiny, vanishes; in the other, it ie 
man himself, his actual passions, sentiments, and jnterestB 
which occupy the whole stage. In the modem world, the 
religious spirit is :|nixed up with everything, but it ex- 
cludes nothing. ^ , Itfbdern intellect has at once the stamp of 
humanity and of^ ^vin[ty.» Human sentiments and intemsts 
occupy, an important, aplace in our literature; and yet the 
jM^^ous charat|l^ of man, that pcntion of his existenee whldi] 
H|^ him to B&oth^ appe^ in every^st^; so Hint 
Hro great sources of man*a developmmt, humanity and reli- 
^on, . have flowed at . one time, and that abundantly; and 
despite all the evil and abuses with which it is mixed, despite 
kmany acts of tyranny, Regarded in an intelleetual point of 
kew, theiinfluence of the church has tended more to develop 
‘ compress, more, to extend than to conflne. 

V Under a pohtical point ofwiefw, it is otherwise. Thtfe can 
ne no doubt that in softening sentiments and manners, in 
crying down aiid exploding numerous barbarous customs, tile 
churdb has ^werfuUy contributed to the amelioration of the 
social state; Imt in the political orders' properly so called, .as 
regards the relations between the government and the subject, 
between power ahd IjheVty, 1 do not Hunk that, upon the 
whole, her^mfluencie bite been'bmeficial. Under this relation, 
the churcxpas, always presented itself ^thd interpreter and 
defender of tWo systediw, the theocratic or the Hcmian imperial 
system, that deap^sm, sometieies tmd^ a religious, and 
sometimes hndesr a civil fom. ^ Take all' her institution^ and 
all her legislation; take, her canozi^ and prOoedum:, and you 
will always find, as ^ dominant principle^ Hieocracy or the 
empire. If weidC) church* sheltei^ liersel]^ under the 
absolute power Of the emperors;, if atm^ ehe daimed thO' 
same absolutism on her own adobm^t, tu the' name of her 
spiritual power. We mus^not cbnfaft ourseWee to particular 
facts or special instances. ^The ohurch has, doubtless, often 
invoked the rights of the people\against the hadjjovemment 
of the sovereigns; and often even approved oi^ and provoked 
insurrection; has often maiDtained,i,m^£aQe of tlie sovereign, the 
rights and interests of the peopUhr But when the questkm 

i2 
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of political guarantees has 1>etween po\^er and liberty, 
when the' question was of of peripahent 

institutions, which might . hMj pl^' liberty thO 

in'vasionB of power, the' 'chprch hi^ generally raiiged upon 
the side of despotism. 5^^ /; ‘t * . - 

^ ^ One need not be much i^i^nished at tisis, nor charge the 
dtOi^ with too great a degree of human tiTe^n^B, ^nor sup- 
pose it a vice peculi^ & jChtistian chjui^eh* ' Tlmre is a 
moie profound and powerful Oause. >V?liat does a' ireHgidn 
pretend to? It pretonds to goveih the hutnan jpa^ons and 
tiie human wJlL AH religion is a restraiat, power, a 
government. It eolnes in the nam^ of , ^Svihe law^, fod 
purpose of subduing human nature- It is hi^an liberty7 
l^n, ^Vrith .whieh it chiefly nonceFns ^itseif ; it is httmani 
Ubdr^ which resists it, and which ' it t0‘\ Overcome. 
Such m^the enterprise of religion, sudi its* mission and to 
hppe.”';f‘'' , - ‘ ^ ^ ^ ' 

' although Kuman^^liherty is x^Ugio 

obdcdsn themselves With, although they aspire*^ the refori 
ation of the wiU of man, they have no mom means of abtix 
fljpbu hifti but through himself, by his oWn When they 
aibt by external meanS^ .by force, seductibn, or %ny means, id 
fimt, which are foreign to the free cohcW^ce of man^ wbw 
theyltreat him lOS they woqld water or 'vrin^ hs a material 
pdW^, they ^ not attain their they"nel||w jte^h nor 
govern the human will. Fw relii^ns tb\ imeC||i^Sh what 
^y atten^^ th^ piust m^'iheihselves iiiec»ep|;9Ko 
it k tieedfm that man lAtihld |ubmit^:bui^lr 
^velnnto^, and freely^ anq nniB|^|iibS^d^h^ ]||isir)iyih the 
very heaj^qf ^ attbiin^oxi. ^^isVIs" ^ %M|lile .bibhlem 
which :re]h^o|^.a^ cal|ed^^pd&‘to''a^!i ^^'':' " 

‘Ihis /^i^ 'haVp tdn oiten ovedtqt^j^v ili^ .luh^ cdn- 
eldeFed aS an i^atade* nob ha meii!^ t have 

,fe wh%; address 

theip^v^'and Imve tmiM would a 

ft la finrt tiiey have 

dihbst: alibi^^ntw'led ^ side rf 

power ^ dhq^sm ara^ humiyf^ii^ only 

as an ipmuisary and more to subdue than to 

secure it^ If r^gioiis hm^tum^ means of action to 
good aq^unt, if tbq^'lla# tmt 'SiSt^ed themselves to be 
oarried 'hWay by a natural dmt deceitful inclination, tb^ 
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wonld h^ve se^ tOat it M to guarantee Ubeity in' 

order ti> regii|ote ksaitnllij; r^gicm cannot, nor ought 
to act except bj‘ xnorat irould haYO respected tho 

will of man in^ppl^ing tbetnaeites to gofem it. Thl^ 
have too often fbi^ten, ai^d regions power has en4^ in 
itsdf aufibiing as^xhUijh as 

1 will go no birther in the examination of the geneyd^eon* 
Be^nence of thu influence qf the chureh upon Europpth <^yi- 
UzatioD. I haye recaphulated thesm in this twofold mbit; a 
great and salntfliy influence upon the social and mot^ j 

an influence rather unfortunate ^han beneflgial on the p^lf* 
ticol order, pre{^lj so Wind. We have now to onr[' 

assertioi^ bjc ftiQtSi to hx history that which vfe hsaye 

deduced from the mere itatoye afld situation of the ecd^aifi^ 
tical society. ^ Lei us aee wh^t was the fate of the ChtiMian 
cdiurch fiftb^to the twelfth century, and whether the 

principj^^HM^ hjive placed beftwe you, and the 
which im^^Hken^pted to dr^^ from them, were 
develpped/al^Rave Ventured to describe* 

"Tou, should be oarefhl not^o suppose that these prihcijpdni 
and consequences have appeared at the same period^ and 
with the same distinctness timt I have represent^ thmn. It 
is a great and ion common an error, when considering the 


past a> the di^fmoe of many centuries, to foruet the mjural 
cfaronok|^*CQl'Torget (singuhur ohUvioUsness!) histoiy is 
easentiali^ ihiocesaive. «Take tbjal^e of a man, of CTromwelL 
Giistavns .^^iphiiSi ^ cakr^iqi^ Wcheliejl. He enters upon 
his »p^ves profiresses; he infl^ces great 

pven^gndidife^ hintM ir influenced by ihsm; he arrives 
at the gblh*' wb Afibn but ft is in bis r^hoWit Is, 

ft issi^ after nnidh labour from 

the But 9 $ atsrting hq.itas not 

what be m tips bqeq|n0{ jbelkiia sever bean tsomil^ and 
tinlshed at be has been ftrmed 
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no titno^hen it ^ beego what we ftHall B^e it when 

' It ia/here^ hdwew, that most historians have fsllen ihto 
emi*; because thej hwe gained one, complete idea of man, 
they see him inzdi throughout the whole course of his career. 
'Eqx them, it is the same Griimwdl wlm ehters parliameht 
iw 1626, and who diea (hiri^ veala afterwards in the palace of 
Whitehall. And wi^ vegara to in^tntiovu.aiid general in- 
fluenees, Ihti^ umesaaiitl/eomimt t&e iaoto I^t us gdard 

against it; 1 haf a rqmeaented to jo4 ^ pridcipl^ of the 
chtiTcb in dmir ^itirety, and the devdopt^ent' of thel^ ooi^- 
(|uenc6S.^ B^tremwher that the picti^ 

correct; ^ has been rpimtial an^ cast here and 

there over s|iace and tune. We must not eXpeOt to ftnd^this 
unifonkiitj^ this prompt and ponnexion, in tl^e 

recital of facta*. . Knrewe sh^ see one prinripl^^mir^^g 
up, there atiiitiia'.; all will be- inoopiplet^ ms* 

persed. We nuist coined to modem timesi the 

career, before we shall find the entire now 

pkoe befiwe jon ^ vactoos statea throiigK wbtirii &e chiirch 
passed between the ftfth and the. twelfth oefltat^. ^ Wf& can- 
not cofleci an ezitire demobstridion of the assfd^ns which 
1 have plaoed before you^ Imt we. shall ^vauffirient to 
miable us to presume they are legitimate. ' 

The first eonditioa in which . the churi^h appears at the 
fifth Gentry is ihe imperial state, die church of the Roman 
empireu When dm Roman eit^ire was on. the decHnC) the 
diurch dun^ht heraelf at die.tem of her career, and that her 
triumph was aecon^lish^ It is true, die had completely 
vanquished paganism. Tbe li^ mnperor who took the rank 
of sovereign pemtiff,*^ whi^ a dignity, was the 

emperor Ghralmn, who died l|t of the fourth century. 

Gratian rins csliled Vaofere^n pontiff^ like Augustus ^ afid 
Ttberiun* 'Tim ebpre^^ewise mo^^t Wself at the end 
of her atmgglhtwith As harmios, especially with the Arians, 
dm chief heieiW- emperor Theodosius 
tolwards dm end NsF ^dm inadtuted against 

Am a complete and Severn lagialatioPt chpreh then 

anl^red the gnveRlment and' w victory over its two most 
fornddablB enemies. It was di this mornent that she saw the 
Soomn empue tail her^ and. ibmid herself in the presenoe 
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of EUld heretics, in the presence of the beifu 

Iwitna, Groths, Vandals, Bnr^itdiams, and Franks. 

^ Van imtnetise. Yqu majr eonlj conceive the 
attachment for the empire whidi must have*^ been preaervra 
in the bosom of the dinPch. T^us we see her strongly 
adhering to what remained of it — to the municipal aystem 
and to absolute power. And when she had Converted the 
barbarianea she attempted to ^ resdseitate the empire^ She 
add|ressed hersdf to the, barbarous kihgs, conjored them to 
beoCme Roman emperors, to take all the rights bdosging to 
tfaenv 4ip!j|,eUte]^ into the same relations with the cahm^h as 
that which she hod maintained with the , Roman hl^pire. 
This was the Work the bishops between the fifth and the 
sizth centuries, the general state of the church. 

This attempt could not be successful; there were no means 
of ro'^forming the Roman society with barbarians. Like 
the civil worid, the church hm-self fellv into barbarism. This 
was its second state. When one eompares the writings of 
the ecdesiaatioid chromolers of the eighth century with those 
of preceding tho difiereace is immense. Every wreck 
of Roman civuljEation had disappeared^ even the langunge; 
everythii^ fdt itself, as it were, cast into bnrborisim On the 
one hand, ttprlbarians entered the clerical order, and became 
priests and bishops; Ond on the other hand, the bishops adopted 
B life of barbarism, and without quitting their biShopricS) 
placed themaelvea at the head of bandSf overrunning the 
country, pillogiim, and making war, like the companions of 
Clovis. You w31 find in Gregory of Tours mentfani of several 
bishops, among Others Saloons i^id Sagittarius, who thus 
passed their lives. 

Two important fants devek^ped themselves in the bosom of 
this barbaitMis church. The fiM is, the separation of spiritual 
Vnd temporal power. This priadp^tOok itsriae«tthia epoch. 
Nothing could ^ more natural The chareh not having suc<- 
oeededinresuscitataiiglhedbaotutepowetof tbeJBoman empire, 

and sharing it herself^ was fbmei to ^Seek slil^ in indepen- 
dence. It was necessat^^riial she should defend herself on 
ril sides, for she was oontinuaO^ iiieeateiiad. Each bishop and 
priest saw his horbarous oeighbourB ino^ssontly interfering 
in the affiurs pf the church, to usurp her riches, lands, and 
power; her oujy means of d^nce was to say, The spirilml 
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order is totallj separate from the t^poral; you have not 
the riiglM 'to interfere in its afikirs.” This principlej^, above 
all became the defensive arm the church against 

barbs^m. . , ^ ^ 

A second important facthplongedtp thls^epoch, the develop- 
ment of the monastic order in, ihe west It is known that at 
the commencement oftheei^th century, Benedict instituted 
his order among the mohha of the west, who were t^n trifling 
in number, but who ha^ since pi^di^ously inerted. The 
monks at this epoch were, not members c^f the. clergy, they were 
still regarded as laymen. No doubt priests, or even Ibishop^ 
were sought for ainong them; but it was only at the tod of the 
fifth and beginning of the sixth century, that the mbnks^ in 
geDerahVere considered' as forming a part of the clef^, pro- 
perly so called. We then find '^at priests :and' bishops 
became monksi believing that by sO doiag^^they made a fresh 
progres%in religious life. Thus the mpnastic m^er in Europe 
tods bU, at once a gimt devdopment. The monks struck tha 
fancy -of the barbarians far more than the secular clergy.. 
Their litotber was as imposing as their singularity of life. 
The seoular clctt^, the bitoop or single priest; were comfeon 
to toe of the barbaria^^wjto were accustomed 

to omltreat, tod r6b them. It was li ^ch more serious 
afikir to attack a mmiastery, W;here so mtoy holy men were 
congre^ed in one holy place. The inonastenes^. during the 
barbanc q[M9ch, were an aSyium for tour^ as the church 
was feS* toe laity, l^tos men theto found k^efuge, fis in the 
east they toelttoed toeinselYee in the Thel^, to escape a 
worldly life and toe temptarions of ' 

i^ch Are the tWUi facto in toe bisti:^^'’ of to^ church, 
which beloim to toe ^ barbaric . eppphf ^ oh . toe* de- 

vel^meto'brtoe p^dpleof sepSf^bnJM^^ apiritual 

and tem^K^ poWeCj ,cm *toe (^r, top, ntei^pment of toa, 
iponasticsystom ihtoe west. ; V . to \ 1 

Tu^erda toe tod'^^the barbaric was a new 

attempt ‘the' uo Rt|i pi7y^ ^-|j|sd» by 0Wri R-^ 

magne. a 

dose allmx|pe* HPnsi^as an m>ch of 
mse of fm'ptSPfGy- ThP atfeinpt foiled^ 

a»d towe^pte hut tfaeadTantages which 

the ebiuto diiimce ihfill, remained with 
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her. Fapacy found herself- definitively at the head df Chrie*^' 
tianity- 

On the death of GfaSrlehia^e, chaos recommenced; the 
church again fell into it as Well as civil BQciety, and only left 
it to enter the fram'd of ihttddism. Thi^ was its third state. 
By the dis$Dliiticm of the empire of Charlemagne, there hap- 
pened almost the same thing in the ecclesiastical order as “ha 
the civil oudet; fdl unity disappeared^ all became ^caV par- 
tial, and individual. There then commenced in the situation . 
of the clergy a struggle which it had never experienced' 
before. This was the struggle between t!|^^ sentiments and 
interests of the fief ^holder, and the sentiments and in- 
terests of the priest. The chiefs of ^he church were placed 
between these two positions, each tended to overcome the 
other; the eCcljesiastical spirit was no longer so powerful 
or so universal; individual intercut became more influential, 
and the desire for independence md the habits of a feudal 
life, loosened the ties of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. There 
was thep made in tbe 'fiCsom of the church an attempt to 
remedy the 'effecsts of this r^Xatidn.v They sought in 
various quarters, by a syst^ of federation, and by communal, 
assemblies and deliberations, to organise national churches. 
It is at this epoch, fitid under the feudal system, that we nmi 
the gj^tedt num^r of councils, conyoeatipns, and ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, both provincial and' . national. . It was in 
France, more especially, that this attempt at unity seemed 
followed with \he ^coatest.^mdour. Hiiiemar, archbishop of 
Eheims, may per&ps be dhnmdsred . os the rt^resentative of 
this idea. cbni^^t bare was to bi^nue tbe Frefich 
churchy he so^ht aiid pt^ in force aO the nleans of oonre-. 
spondefica an^nmoQ laight bring, hab^ Some^tuiity into 

the feudal % mailltaintil^ on the 

one side the independence of the dinreb, with regard to its 
temporal power^ the oths^ ite/mde^nd^ with 

regard to pap^l|^;1{^^he w^ linow^ pope 

wished to qonto'iwr 

excomiiiin!mti^^0aid;^'^fijt e®com- 

munuiahis abiMskl C to orgf^iisa the feudal 
church succeeded no ^ttCTAt^n to piigaidse the 

imperial church had X mei^s cf esta 

blishing unity in this Its ^mlutibli was always in- 
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cmuHQg; Slid ahhot^iB^tedbiinse^ more 

maxA jpauone within hu dioceso or bisi monfistor^- l^he disorder 
IlMHiadA the same warn TU^ the time of the 
nilKMfr abases ef amany, of Ihw eiMsi^j dispoahion 

bflPteficea, a&& 4)f t^B gi1M.tei$i lH^osweBS of 
laaotierB the prie^. Th^ disorder shocked 

the people and the bettor portion of ^ then^ 

see at aa eaiiy timei torlaili s$>int of reform appear in 
the churchy sad lUe deeiie to s^ some '^authority which 
could rally all these elements, and impoSB law upon them, 
Claudey^bialu^ of Tm^ and 4)g<>hardy archbishop of Lyons, 
oiightoted ip thpir diolC^ses Some attempts of t^ds nature; but 
they were not in a condition to acDomjpiltsli such a work. 
TfaeoS was within the whole church but one force a^e guate^ 
to it) that, was the court of Bomcy the pB|kacyr 
theireloEC, not long erO it prevailed church p9H 

iduidiig the course of the eleyenth oentpry into its 
state, timt of the theociatical or monaatical chu^h. n|p 
creator of this new form of chumhy in so ihr aS a man w 
create) was Gregory VIL ^ 

We are aqOuatonijedy to represent to oursmyes Gregory 
VIL as a m ap who wished to render a& things immore- 
aUe, as an adyersary to intellectual, deyelopmsnt and 
social progressy snd as n man who strove to nuuntain the 
World in a stationary or jmtrogra^ng systetn. Soothing 
can be so false. VIL was n r^ormer upon the 

plan of despotism, m Charleni^Q nnd "Bttet the 

Great Se, & the eocloaiaslicd osdpr, wap ahnost whst 
Gbaiiemagno In Frsnoef Fetor the Great ip Suseih were 
La t{m Qodep< wished to re^m the 'i^urch, and 
through to mfoiaii sDcjaty^ltr inthodupo therein 

mm;p moTfl^) mors and more Widied to 

wfflbePthis ti^gh the holy see^ and toiWjW' , , ^ ■ 

At the time that strto^O civil worn 

Ip ^ cburdi, and the dumch to psptuy) an aim of 
aefovOa OOfl progress, and of Immiiblliiy hr ritro- 

mcy s sio ry^ s n lattempt of the same snd a similar move- 
was produced in the heart of monasteries. The dasire 
Sm discipline, and moral sttictiieBa, was aeatovsiy 

shoiiiu ^ It was at tMs period^that Robert de Med^me'intro- 
Or severe ^order at Citeanx. was the age of St 
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Norbert anj th§ ^om «f ^-pteberiteiei, of the t^nra^ 
Oinii;'andla^^» W^ffrwtfe&iil9hf J^’fienMtd. A^aMcji 
. ferment reigtie^ |il Wtfl jaraakE defesdeiS 

themselves, Id^ IM things 

their libeitj Wfw in da^ignr,' that; tha nMtfneri q£ AkiiiaiQB 
must be wit^ ii^as iiDI>oa^H^ to; letiinL to 

the primitive chinch, and treated aU the rofozsnm^aa ’ma^ 
men, dreamers/ and tjt^ts. Op^ the hibtcHy.df MorMn^, 
hjr Orderic YiuJ; and trill oontmnaUy meet ivittt thaae 
Complaints.' /' ^ V' 

All therefuife seemed %diiig to ^he fu vantage eC 
church, to its And power. While papacy scAig^'^to 

seize upon thog^^ment ^ the worid, and while monaateries 
reformed tliei^dlyei^ m a moral point of view, some powwrftil 
though isolated men claimed for human reascm its rigl^ to be 
Gonsi dered' . as- something in ‘ man, 'and its right to interfere 
in his ppinii^ha. The greater piirt of them did not attack 
received doctriji^B nor ^l^gions creeds; the^ only said that 
reason ha^ a r^ht to test them, and that it did not suffice 
that they ^hpuld bo ^fflrmed upon autooiity. John Erigena, 
Roscelin, and AWUmd. Were the interpreters through whom 
reason once .ipore^began to claim her inheritance; these weisf 
,the first imthnrs of the movemnnt of liberty which is associated 
with thd movement of reform of Hildebnmd and St. Bernard. 
When^we s^k the dominant diaraeter of this movement, we 
hnd that it is not a dbange of ojntoony or a revolt sgainst the 
system of phhE^ creedi^it iS riinply the o£ reasoning 
daimed^on the '^bididf ^ fea^. pupHs of Abailard 
asked him^ he himself tells in lb FtUroductio0 >io 'Tkeo- 
Ipgy, ‘*fQ^ philos^hfcd .ja^TO cal^tefcoi to sarisfy the 
reason, suppjieatiiig . him' to histiiirt th^ not to repeat what 
he taught toeai, to im^amtand ll; bei^e noting can he 
b^eved withO!<j|-;;^ y^ d^Ieriitobdi atnl it iif'i^cdoua to 
preach things^ Wl^^Pn^tW be' who proiMM, W 
whom l|a teadb^ imderstand. . . . . To, wtet purp^ 
were the study of phQosoph^/ if not to the study of 

God,' to whom^ all things should; be reifiarred^ With what 
view are the pemdtted to read be W|ijtb^[S which 

treat of the a^ and the b^s of the Gentplepr tinless to pro* 
pare them for *under8tan^i^ the HoJy . Scr^inreis and 
necessary capacity for defending them? In this view, it is 
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ospecially necdiBstiry to be aided with all the force of reason, 
BO as to pterent, upon questions b 6 difficult and complicated 

arc those whiph form the object of the Chriatiaii ffdth, the 
subtleties of its enemies from easily contriving to adulterate 
the purity of our faith.’’ 

The importance of this first attempt at liberty, this xe** 
generation of the spirit of inquiry, was soon felt. Although 
occupied in reforming Jbejii^el^ the church did net the less 
take the alsrm. She immediately declared war against these 
new reformers, whose methods menaced her more than thdr 
doctrines. 

This is the great fact which shone forth at the end of frie 
eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century, at l^e time 
when the state of the church was that of the theocr^ticol or 
monastiCf^ At^this epoch, for the first time,, there alPoSe a 
struggle between the clergy and 'the freethinkers. The 
quarrels of Abailard and St. Bernard, theoopncils^qf fioisapns 
and Sens, where Abailard was condemned, are nothing but 
tile expression of this fact, which holds so iippontjmt posi- 
tion in the histoiy of modern civilization. |t was the princi* 
MlmTCumetaiice {n the state of the church at the twelfth 
fcnto^, at the point at which we shall npw l^Ve it; 

At ffie same time^ a movement of a different nature 
was produced, the movement fior , iba enfranchisement of 
the^}>oroaghs. Singular inconsUtency of rule irtiid ignorant 
manners! If it had been said to the citizens who conquered 
their liberty with So much pasaioi)^ tiiat thpre were men who 
claimed the rights of hui^n reason, the of free inquiry 
-*<-iDe|i whom the chunm treated as — ^they would 

hi^ve instantly stoned or bantf >M|6re than olxce did 

Abaila^ and his friends run mil thaftber hand, 

those mj writers who ririified ^ reas(m, 

spoho of efferts fo^ &e enfrancddsenlMIt^ttf 
as of an anl pvorih^w.qf 

tween % and w 

tiie fi^enfod to 

bo declarod,^ ;0hittdrio^ na^otguy 
dOhtiOn of tha^4wd#N^ under^- 
fitliad th^btdmria #ere in ^Ai^jkhO^itwelfth 

eoitiKqr/th^ ttWJPSfhfrig in oo|a4loii. , ^ 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 

Oljeu of the lecture-^ DidpflratiTd pictare of the of the boroughs Qt 
the tTvelfth and the eighteenth century — Doatle question-’-'Ist. Thr 
enibuxiehieeiD^nt of the boronghs— -State of the towns from the fifth to 
the t^tb oentuiys— Their decay and regenerationr^Commnnol Insurrec- 
tion— Social and moral effects of the enfrenidiiBeinBnt o(the 
hoi^nghs — ^2Dd< internal gprenimeiit of the bo^nglm^AsaeinblieB of 
v^fhe people — Magistreteii — and low bur^mnhip-^-DiTersity of the 
' of tibe boroughs tn.the different Donnbries of Enrcpib 

WE^iare down to the twelfth ceiitiiJT; the lufltoiy 

of the two g;re4t' ,<blementa of eivilizatioiii the feudal ajstem 
and the church. * It is the third of these fundamental elements, 
Ilnean the bcmougha,' which we now have to trace likewise 
down to the fW^Hth coiitaiy, confining ourselves to ihe oflme 
liinits ii^hiclt’ we/have ohsePyod in the other two. 

We slihU findrours^V^ differently; situated with Jr^gard’ to 
the boroughs^ what we W^e with reg^ tp the church 
or the feudal ^stem. FrofiiHhe fif%h to the twelfth' century, 
the feudal sysl^^ioid ^e diurchy blfhough at a later period 
they experience IV^ d^ddpttiente, showed’ thems^es almost 
complete, add'; idviL .defimUhre .itate; we have w^tch^ their 
^birth,^ ^cnqa^lldid nlalifilHty* It is ^t ^ with .the boroughs. 
It was 01^ at the t^^h^vOow occupies us, 

up any 

betosp hid a history 

whidt'%i^w^^ were not 

long'btifijtOTp^ but it was 

bnly #0 th^ hjsjBaipd viable 

' Imbn ^ ^ M an importana 

ekmeht ormodem dvt^ite^. Thus, jin 'i^ieudal system 
and the church, from to the twelfth century, we have 



m, * 

Be&a deVelipi^^ li(^ tfae causes. Wben- 

ey^J|^1il^<rf'induc^ti;4>rcoigdft^^ dedu(!s.ed 

and resulta, to verify them'by 

an |£ii|ttir}i^to the fapts theinlidV’ell,, the boroughs, 

thift^^bdlit;^ laib u$; /we ^ ttt;!yCb^ir birth. At 

prei^t I must confine itiys^ ,^. cads^; hnd di^inCB. What 
I p6y concerning tiie ^ects of the^lstOih^ 
dnd thdr infidenoe m the comie bf^Phropedn ^ij^tion, 1 
ehall say in Qoihe measu^ by wfcy,.;(^; ttntte^ I cannot 

invoke the testimony of feontempoTah^n# End^(luic^ 

It is ate Inter p^^Rod^ fmn. tbe twe^h'itn 
tlmt wp abidt^ftpe die ^roughs t^ikipg^ra^r 
mdtitnfion'benEing afl ii^ fi^t, and biatoiyjirpyi^ our asser- 
tidns* . i dw^ i^n this dilferencd dT jAuStfimllh order ta 
anti:£|j^te j^qiur d^' options gainst the iiict^p1d^idl£^i»nd p 
mattdri^ of picture wlu€hl.im^d>out^lo^ 
suppose,' that Ih 17fi9, at thd tinie of ibe i;^n^ 
the terrible regeneration of I^anoe, a burgW df^the twdUth 
Century had suddenly appeared among ' and 
been given to road, ppovidi^ ,be ktiewi the 

pampl&ts which so poweritdly agitated tifidd; !|hr example, 
the pamphlet of M-*fiidjrf8 — -^.Who '^is/flie ttdrd estate?’’ 
His eyes fall upon this sentence, t^e founds* 

tion of the, pamplfiet: ** The thirf estate French 

nation, less the nobility and tl^ clmgy.^’' . 1 nA you, what 
would be the eSi^t of such a phrase upon .lhe -l^nd pf such a 
mui? Do j^' anppose' he woi^d undi^staod ttf No, he 
could not un^brstand the worde^ ihr because 

they would represent i;^ him /do fii^^ith 'Which he" Wife 
^wkinted, no ijhct of his <agh'»,fS^ understood the 
phrase, if he dearly saw in it tW ad^$!|r^ attnbuted to 
the^tfa^ ikaate BbDvd|& aod^, wguM^ppear 

to him mad,, hnidoda;^^ ilrouj(d^|^^ 
that he liadoeen, to afl hiejideas / 

to Bhdihs^ 

'•or a&miBhiiieut 

wfedM SOM 'eai^^^a'ito^jiV he sees nei^Or towers^ 

nor "opr buii||^l|ar^ M iheaife Of ddfent^; 

alihs jopiQD, aU alpoaed to "Hie first cdim,;aiid ^'^e first occii* 
pant. The btorghefr would doalfe the safety of this boroogfat 
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he would think it Weak mA ill-»Beenred. He penettSHjg 
into the interior, in^UfUes what ie {laseiiig, in whatlP^idH' 
ser it'ie governed^ akd^wWt dcn Its inhahitaiiits. SmiW 
tell him, walla ihei^ is a power ifUm 

taxes them at piee|Mre,wilihontth 0 ^ 
their mililiet and ae^e it to war, withont their Voioe m the 
matter* ^ e^eika to them of mOgietrates, qf the vutfdtri 
and of 4be aWedPhen; wed he heaia the burghm do not 
nominate HeleeniB ^at the affinra of the boroe^ ard 
not detailed id the borough; but that a mas bekni^g to 
the king, an istendaiftr administers thte. alone and at a 
distanoe* FinAsuodte/they will tell him tbat tbs iaha^ 
bitants have not the right of assemhiing and dolib^ratmg 
in cmhmon npod matters which ccmcem thmn; that they 
are nevm' leummcmed io the public place by the beD df 
their chni^ ^Tbe bux^her of the twelfth century would 
be conibwded. hh was sti]^ified and dismayed ^ the 

grahdmir and importoce that the communal nation, ^ 
t^ird estate, altributed tn itsdf; and now he finds it on 
its own he^riimtase, in a state of servitude, weakness, and 
noaenti^,« &r woW^ than anything which he had expe- 
rienced. tie paeiaS^ from one spectacle tC another utterly 
difierent, from die xiew of a sovereign burghership to that 
of one entirely powerless. How would you hare him com- 
prehend 1hi8,'^‘-recoiicile it^ so that his mind be not over- 
come. 

Let us, burghers of the nineteenth century, go back to the 
twelfth, and be present at an exactly o^nesponding double 
^etat^ Whmvfw we r^aid ^ d^n6ral affairs of a 
couniiyi its stat^ gm^WNuneut^ tie* whole socie^i we shall 
see np burghei»^ h^ ispc^ of none; they intarfiere in 
nothing, mid are^ quite mumpoitanh And n^ only Have 
bluffy no Impnrtaaho bt ihcttate, but if we would kx^w what 
they think of miptaMf uU how^l^ey speak of it, and 
what^^heir poBitieta^ ^ ration with the govern- 
ment of^ Fiance ^general is in their oWn eyes, w« shall find 
in their Jhhgusge an jax^trebt^Ain^ shd homili^. 

Their mtaieiit" w^taters, the kirdSp IrOta Whtatf they forcra 
titair ftebchiseiL^ta^ them, at least in wo^ wilA a haughti- 
ness, which, contaunds us; but it neither ^astbpi&es nor irri- 
tates them. . , 
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Lei US enter into the borough itself; let us spe what passes 
there.. The scene changes; we aYe in a kind of fortified place 
defended by armed burghers: these burghers tax themselves^ 
dect their magistrates, judge and ^vmish, and assemble foi 
the fiurpose of deliberating upon their affiifrs. All come to 
- these assemblies; they make war on their own account against 
ihoir lord; and they have a militia^ In a, word, they govern 
^emselvesi 1h^ are sovereigns, This is the same contrast 
which, in the France >> of the eighteenth century, so much 
astonished the burgher of the twelfth; it is only the parts 
that are chaiig>Cd. fh ihe latter, the burgher nation is all, the 
borough nothmg; In the former^ the bnrghership is nothing, 
the borough Cverylhingi 

Assuredlyi iMwoen the twdfth and the eighteenth century, 
many things must have passed — many extraordinary events, 
and niany revolutions have been ax^mplidiad, to bring about, 
in the exiStenoe of a social clasfi^ so enormous a change. 
2>eBpite this change, there can be no doubt but that the third 
estate of 1789 was, politically speaking, the descendant and 
heir of the corporations of the twelfth century. This French 
nation, so ha^l^ty and ambitious, which rafses its preten- 
sions so high, which so loudly proclaims its sovereignty, 
which pretends not only to regenerate and govern itself, but 
to govern and regenerate the world, Undoubtedly descends, 
principally at least, fk^m the burghers who obscurely though 
cKNiragechiisly revolted in th% twdfth century, with the sole 
end ot osv^ing in somO comer of the land from the obscure 
tyvay^y of the lords. 

assuredly it is^not hi the State of the boroughs in 
the twelfth century that "we shall find the explanation of such 
^ n^etamo^hosis: it was accomplished and hod its causes 
ib the events which succeeded it Aom the twdfth to the 
! ^^teent^ Cei^tury ; itiv there ftiat we shall meet it in its pro- 
Stai^ l^e eriygin of the third estate hss played an 
&portai|it mut in its history; although we^shall rot find there 
d|fi secret cf its destiny, we shall, Ut lesst^dnd its germ: for 
it was at dmt is again ftlUud in what it hSs become, 
nv^ to a greater erikut IhaiSr app^anoes would 
a{bw of our preaumlng. A pictuiNb uvon an incomplete one, 
if of the boroughs in the century, wiH I 

jOu convinced of this. ‘ ^ 
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The better to understaiid this state, it is necessaiy to 
consider the boroughs from two principal points of view. 
There are two great questions to resolve: the first, that of 
the enfranchisement of the boroughs itsell'— the. question 
how the revolution was operated, and from what causes — what 
cliange it brohgHt into the situation of the burghers, what 
eficct it has had upon society in general, upon the other 
classes, and upon the state. The spcond question routes 
only to the government of the boroughs, the intei^al condition 
of the enfranchised terras, the relations of the burghers 
among themselves, a^d the principles, and manners 

which dominated in the cities. 

It is from these two sources, on the one hand, from the 
change introduced into the social condition of the burghers, 
and on the other^ from their internal government and their 
communal condition, thail all their influence upon modern 
civilization originated. There are no facts produced by this 
influence, but which should be referred to one or other of 
these causes. When, therefore, we sh^ have summed them 
up, when wo thoroughly understand, on one side, the enfran- 
chisement of the boroughs, and on the other, the government 
of the boroughs, we shall be in possession, so to speak, of 
the two keys to their history. 

Lastly, I shall say a word concerning the various state of 
the boroughs throughout Europe. The facts which I am 
about to place before you do not apply indifferently; to all 
the boroughs of the twelfth century, to the boroughs df Italy, 
Spain, England, or France; there are certainly some whkh be- 
long to all, but the differences ore great uid important* 1 ^aU 
point them out in passing; yrQ shall again encounter them in a 
later period iff civilization, and we will then investigate ffiem 
more closely. 

'To understand the enfranchisement of the boroughs, it is 
necessary to^recal to your minds what was the state of the 
towns from ffie fifth to the eleventh century— fropn the fall of 
the Boman empire dow;ii to -the poitimenf^ent^of the com- 
munal reyolutiem. Hei^ I repeat, the di^rences were very 
great; the state of the towns Varied f^bdigicnisly in the 
various countries of vEurope^ atm there are . general facts 
which may be of almost . all towns; and I shall 

try to confine myself to them. When I deport from this 
reatrintion, what I uy more especially will apply to the 
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boroaghB oF Fnmce, and pardcularlf to the borc^hs of the 
north ^ beyond the Bhone wd the Loire. . These 
idll be the prominent points in dhe piotlire irhiqh 1 shall 
to trace. 

After the fall Of the Boman empire ftom the fifth to the 
i^h eentury, the eondition of thO toi^ Ivha one neilher 
of oervitnde nor liberty. One mn^ the saate risk in the 
on^oyment of wcnds^^that 1 spoke ol the other day in the 
^Aiting of men and ereois. When a soeiety and a language 
has long esisted, the words take & eompl^e^ determine, 
nnd predae eente, a legal and offida|.^i^iiseb jia h manner. 
Time has intMueed iitto th^ sense of oaoh term a multitude 
of ideas, which arise the moment that it as pronounced, and 
wldc^ not beknging to the same ditej, are ntsit applicable 
i^e to" all tames. T^or ezaihph^ the words serviki&e and 
i^ar^ call to our minds in the present' diy ideas infinitely 
jnpre pnedae and complete than Iho' ootr^ponding facts of 
11^ eightb, mnth, or tenth centuries. If we ihat^ at the 
He%fath oentury^ the toima were in a state q£ liberfy, we say 
ftr loo miiolit in the present day we attach a ^^nse to the 
word which doira not represent, ihe ftct cf the eighth 

oentury. /We shall fidl into the sanm onor if we say that 
the towns were in a state of semtudei' hiifbad||^a word 
imphes an entirely diffgreht Ihii^ from the iaets of 

that period. ; < ' 

1 repeat tshsit, at that thns^ the mwns wene neHHkn a state 
of amrmude nor Uberty ; ithey anfidred all the ilinHch adcbm- 
panywoskneal] thqr wei|e a prey pb^ PhS yioie^ and con- 
tiniim depreda^mis of the ]Mit ysei^ despite all these 

ieaxftd disorderia^ despite Iheir ito^rea^lUelieQt and depopn- 
the towns h^ pjoseire^ and jdid still preaerre a 
oertmn importance: inmost of them #ere;W^'s clergy, a 
bishi^ by fife e^sercise of power and his fnfiuence 
njpoA pQimbtioni seized as a lii]^ between 

ahem 4U|d mw^^imrora, and timis town in 

and lioveabd^ with tie shield of 
tb^ ^ remained ‘ In ‘ the toilrns ' many 
Oae meets at this epc^ (arid 
been collected by M.M, de 
Mademoiselle de L^zardiSre, &c.) 
with JEmi^jSdt of the "senate^ of the curia; there 
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is mention made of pnbUc aasemblie^ and municipal ma^- 
trates., Tbe afibirs q £ the dVil o^der, wills, grants, aim a 
multitude of acts nf ^ml life, wese legalised in the curia bjr 
its mBgiBtnLte& as wiis the case in the Bomnn municipality. 
The remaixia,ot ]Qfban.ai^Tit 7 and libezl^, it is true, graduallj 
disappeared* Si^arism^ disorderi and ^ways increa^^ mis- 
fortunes^ acoeliBrated the depopulation. The establidnnwt of 
the nmsteca of land in the rural districts, and the growing 
preponderEmce of agricultural life, wbre new causes m decay 
to the towns* The* bidmps themselyes, whmi tb^ iiad 
entered the frame ^ ^dahsm, placed k '.S importance on 
their nmnicdfSol^enisteime* Finallj, when leudalism had com- 
pletely triuippbed, the towns, without falling intcfthe servi- 
tude of serfs,' fpund entirely in the hands of a lor^ 

inclosed whhhi some flCf, and robbed of all the independ^ce 
which had he^'left to them, even in the most barbarous 
times, in the frst ages of the invasion. So that from the 
fifth century, down to the time gf the complete organizatte 
of feudaiiray^ the oonditicm of the towns was always upon the 
decline. ,t; .. . 

When once ftbd^Usm .Was thoroughly established, when 
each man had tak^ his place, and was settled upon land, 
when the wafi^derii^ liie had ceased, after some time the 
towns again hcgau to acquire some importance, and to di^Uy 
anew some activity. It is, as you know, with human acttvity 
as with the lecti^ity of the esrth; from the time that com- 
motion ceases, it reappears an^ makes everything gehninate 
and flourish With the least. gliigpse^Qf order andcp^a^ 
man takes hc^ and with hope giai^ to work. It was thus 
with the towns; ^ Ihom^t ;tnat feudalism ,WBS a little ^oad,! 
new wants sprjmg'up^inm><n^ the fiefrholderi^ a certaih tasfe 
for progress and alneUfSilO^cmj to amply this want, a little 
ccaninercB and industry I^pf0s3m4 towns of their 

domain; riches and pop^tieliiwtlbwhM.to them; ido^ly, it is 
true, but still they r^uim^d* Ahiong the drchmahmces which 
ncrntributed thei^to, oqe, 1 ftOe regard; this 

is the right of mncftuigtiy'in Ike 'chintdids. B^re the 
boropghs had Q^blished Ihemsedres, bb^pl^ their strength 
and their rampiOtS enabled theip .to dni/a^lum to the' 
afflicted population of the country, whel ks yet they had no 
safeljy but that afforded by the church, thiifj sufficed to diww 
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into tlie towns muiy unhappy fugitives. They came tc 
shelter themselves in or around the church; and it ^as not 
only case with the inferior o^ass, with serfs and hodrs, whc 
sought Safety, hut often with men of importance^ rich outlaws. 
The Chronicles of the time are filled with examples pf this 
nature. One sees men, formerly powerful themselves, pursued 
by a more powerful neighbour, or even by the king himself^ 
who abandon their ddi^ns, carrying With them all they can, 
shut themselves up within a town, and putting themselves 
under the protection of the church, become citizens. These 
kind of refugees have pot been, I think, without their influ- 
ence upop ike progress of the towns; they introduced into 
them riches, and elements of a superior population to the 
mass of their inhabitants. Besides, who kudws not, that 
when oBoe an association is in part formed,* &ien flock to 
it, both because they And more safety, and *0130 for the mere 
^ake qf that SoeiobiUty which never leaves them? 

Bf the concturetice of all these causes, after the feudal 
government was in some manner regulated, the towns regained 
a little strength. Their security, however, did nqt return to 
them in the same proportion. The wandqcing life had ceased, 
it is true, but the wandering life had been for the conquerors, 
for the new proprietors of the soil, a principal means ^ satis- 
fying their passions. When they bad wished to pillage, they 
made an excursion, they went to a distance to seek another 
fortune, anOtfaet domain. When each was nearly established, 
when it became necessary to renounce this conquering va- 
granegr, there was no oeslution of their avidity, thel^ inornate 
wahts, nor their violent desires. Their :fveight^ tjhen, fell on 
the p^^le nearest at hand, upon the InstjSatfbf going 

to ir^dilhiiee to p^iUage, they pillaged at home. The extor- 
tioQs €( the nohuity upon the burge^es were redoubled from 
the commencement of the tenth cenl^. "fUflmiievOr the pro- 
prietoTWif a doiaain in which a town was^n^ted had any fit 
of avarice to satisfy, it was upon the that he etBf^ 

cised his violence. This, aU, Wfifh, ^ Ifi which 
tke Oc«npiB.ints of the burgesM 

security of commerce, nier^bats, after 

made their jpmeya, wfil nol|||^Wiitte<rt^ their 

towns in peace; tim roa^ and riq^pusoohes were incessantly 
Moot tfy the lord and Jna feljUnveTa* Thq time at which ' 
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industry was recommencing*' exactly that in wlilclL 
security was most wanting. Nothing can Mtate a man mofie 
thin toeing thus interfere with ih 1^ wotrk, aUd de^poileid ^ 
the fruity which he hsd pl^mised himielf from it. is for 
more annoyed a:^ enrag^ than ^en harasded in on exigtenoe 
which )ias been'^sbiDe time fix'ed and monotonous, when that 
which is ^tried from him has not been the itsult of hia 
own activity, has not excited in his^ joosom all the pleasures 
of hope. Thete i^ in the progressive movement^ tbwai'ds 
fortune of a man or ar population, a .principle of re^tance 
against injustice and violence for more Vnergetie than in 
any other situation. 

This, then, was thei position of the towns during the tenth 
century; they had more strength, more importance, more 
riches, and more interests to defend. At the tai)ge time, it 
was more than Oyer necessary to defend them, because this 
strength, these ihioreSte, these riches, became an 'object, 
envy to the lords. The dan^r and evil increased Wift the 
meant' of resisting them. Moreover, the feudal system gave 
to ^ those who participated in it the example of eontinued 
resistance^at nevtr' presented to the mind* the idea of an 
organised goVepiment, capable of ruling and quelling all by 
' imposing its sidgle intervention. It offered, on the contrary, 
ithe cdOitinaQus spectacle of the! individual will refusing sub« 
mission. Such, for the most pEurt, was^the position of the 
possessors of flCfs towards their superiors^ of the lesser lords 
tow ords .the greater; Bo that at tile moment when the towns 
were toi^ented and oppre^ed, when they had new am most 
iinporbrnt -interests to shatain, atdhafr moment they had before 
tbeir ey^ h ^ontui^ l^on of Insmrec^iL Thf feudal a 
systemii^ retired 0116 g^vice to hinnloiity, iucea-l 

santl^ men the, indiyidual .will in tlm fbll display ]\ 

^f its energjL" lessoil prospered: in gpi^e of.tbeir weih|ie 89 > ' ' 
IQ spite of 'inequity betwe^ themj 

and the^ toWnll arose m initiri^otion on gU sides. I 

ttis dimeuk m^n to this event. It isi 

generally of the oommons com- ! 

menced^^^ elevl^d^:^ oehihlfyi in M great eyeuts, how i 
many uhn^py 9MF’ before the one 

.which succeeds! Ih ^ M its designs* 

Providence lavUdy expea&^un|^ virtues, sacridee^ in 
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word, man UiAtelf j and it Is only sfW ttH iiiteotm nuoibet of 
umeo^dieSt liaboan, after a host of Iii6iik heai*^ ioM snc- 
ciimhed in disoonngetnent, convinced that tibcir Miee ia lost, 
it is only then that the cause triuinfdis; It doabtless 
hapMied thus with the commons. DonMeaS^ in th^aightli^ 
nSmht and tenth centuries, there were stimpts atfTeaist- 
anee, and movements toWardS enfrtttidiuieinea^ which not 
oidywere unsuccessful, .but of which riie memofy xemaiiied 
alike without .gloiy or snoosss. 1% is truh, however, that 
these attempts have influenced posterior events^ they reani- 
mated and sustained the spirit of and ^repaired the 

way for the great insurrection of the elsventii centniyi 
i* say dm^Jnedly, insurrection. The enfranohisement ot 
the commons in the deventh century was the fruit of a veri- 
table msuirefition, and a veritable war, a whr dedared by the 
popidation of the towns against their lord8.^The first fact 
wideh is always met with in such histories, ^jfffisrisingnf the 
buigesses, who arm themselves ifith therfirst thing thatcomeo 
to handj the ezptdsion of the IbHowers of the lord who have 
come to put in force some extortion; or it is an enterprise 
against the dsstle; these are always the chfuracteriininB nf the 
war. tf the insurrection fails, whaft is dona by the conqueror? 
He orders the destruction of the floHMoadlitia*' ridsed by the 
citizens, not only round the town but round each house. One 
sees at the tilne of the oonfedmilon, after having promised to 
act in common, and after taking Hie oath Of mutual aid, the 
first act of thO dtizcn is' to fortify himself iHthin his house. 
Some boroughs, of whidi at thb dqr tfao nakiiB is entirely 
obscure, as^ lor easmi^ liU{ie hsi#hgh ^ Yeteky in 
IGvenuHB, mainMEbed a Very long and onoifetio struggle 
ligainst thdr loUl Vleloiy Id to thw abbot or VOzelay; he 
immediatidy evyoined the d^difton of the fbrtiiOatioiis of the 
dtizen''s lumses; the names of many are ptesdrved^Vrimce for^ 
tiiM bmws wdm thus immediatc^^ 

ua^turHm interior of the mitsrionsof oiOf anceitors; 
let us Jhe mode of thdr oonatmotion and the kind of 
life which jbkgbtf all is devoted to war^ all has the 
charaota^ of ^ , 

This fSvdb oonatrnction of a citizen's house in ihe twelfih 
oWitiiry, si fhr as we can folkw it out: .theie Wete genu- 
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on tho floor woo the oommcia rotno, whece the funijj 

took their meab; the flxst floor was high by ,wiijp 
of tW w :flie most reraoikabie iduraefeerolie 

of thd OOnatniotuiti, On floor was the room which 
the citison andr, his^^wifo inhabited The house was iknoat 
ahvays fla&hefl by a .tower at the angles geoerally of a ai|tiare 
Iona,; another /^mptom of war, a means oi deieiica»' On 
the second floor, was a room, the use of winGh is doabtfa^ bat 
wMcb probably serFed for the cbiLdr^^^^aBd &e real 'flie 
family. . Aboye^ Tory o£te|i| was a amall platfomv eiideiit^ 
intended |br, a placa cxf obsc^aliciB. Tbewholn otmatmalpOla 
of the Ipihei’' suggests war.> This was the evident diarahter, 
the traHShnse of the movemeiEl which produced ijhe. etdnsat^ 
of the ootnznona. 

When war baa blasted a certain time^ whoever maybe tber 
belligerent powers^ it neoeosaxily leads to peaces. Tba trcntaes 
of poaeabotwcgnii thecoiiuno!^ and titeiE adyeraarks were the 
chartanb. bforoiigli chartets are mcaee treaties of peace 
between the buygesses and thnc kcd. 

The insiitTection was geneiaL When 1 a^ peiMra^ 1 do 
not mean that these: was whni* or coaliticNi between aU tibe 
citizens in a € 0 iustBy;r far flrom itk The. sitnekion of the con^ 
mons was almost everywhere the same; they were evesywhem 
a prey, to ihe aama danger,, afficted with the aame oril. 
Hav iiilg acqmed ahnost aame> means of Ecsiafeaiioe aiid de* 

fence, fiiey employed themat neazliy the same epoch. 
too, may have Wameflsng, and the BimCaas of one or two^ 
boroughs may jhm bo^ oontagioua. The chartos seem 
Bometuneati^^h»r%|fen dran a^ikatho same pattern; that of 
Nhyon, for OMfipSy. Berv||d is a mddsiC^ thoaaof Beanvai^ 
St. (^[;wdn^,Ao. I doubt, however^ wli^bjW opcasiple had 
so much ibflu ^ce as ' has been , supposed. Oon^unicaimiia 
wm difiuult aadhar^ and hearsay vaganapd transient; it 
is mote bk^y thatt the itiMkvbctiQn was of a similar 

situation^ ahd of a geser^d^^VQ^ntaneoua io^^ When 
I sayv genera^ I mean to m^r tM^ 

where; for, I repeat, thiH An BmVmneBi:;to^ unanimous 
and concerted, "all was specaaL and Inca^t^to^ boivi^^ was | 
insi^ent Bpibai.iti knd upon ito own, abi^gtots/ stt passed in 
its owa^ loe^y. ./ 

The vicissiti|den^ of dm atrum^ were Not only fid 
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success alternate, but even when, peace seemed established, 
af)^ the oharter had been sworn to by each party, .it was 
Tiplated ahd Glided in every way.r- The kings played a great 
|>aii in the alternations of this struggle. Of this 1 shall speak 
in d^atiul when I treat of royalty' itself Its influence in the 
of dommunal en^nchisemsnt has been sometimes 
iMed, peihaps too highly; sometinms, I think, too much 
im^ervalued,. and sometinies denied. I shall confine myself at 
{H^esent to saying that it frequently interfered, sometimes in- 
voked by the boroiigh^ and sometunes. by the lords; that it 
has often pl^iyed contra^ parts; ihat it has acted sometimes 
on one principle jsometimes on another; that it has uni^singly 
changed its intentions, designs, and conduct; but that, upon 
the whole, it hu done much, and with more of good than of 
evil effect. ..v 

Despite these vicissitudes, despite the coiUinuaL violatic^Hf 
of the charters, the enfranchisement of the boropghs was con- < 
summated in the tvv:elfth century. All Europe, and especially 
France^ which for a century had been^sovered with insurrec- 
tions, Was covered with charters moi*e.or less favourable; the 
corpmations eqjdyed them with toore or less security, but still 
they eijoyed them. The fact prevuled, and tl^e right was 
estaldisb^ 

Let us now attempt to discover the immediate results of 
this great fact, and '^at changes it introduced into the con- 
dition, of the burgesses, in the midst of 

la Ihe first place, it .changed nothing, at least not in the 
oomiii^oeaieiit, in the relations of buigesses .with the 
igene^^gpvernment of the couhtry-j-iwith what we of the 
call the state; they intmer^ no more in it th4n 
all remained local, iofiSbsed, witihi^ the^^limits of 

. i-, ^ ' \ '' '' ■ 

Oob however^ ohoidd ia^^ assertion, i 

a bb^ lipw bi^an to be ^bwed citijtona aadJ 

the kinjf . At the burgesses the ; 

their lo^ 

w sworn to. ' At otherliieAl^ li^^^^ in- 
voJ^ fl^Jtfdgm tiie king the 

dtia^: demand rfj^th^ohe^lS^ 

in fi. m di&ireni caufles, in the 

quafTel;1fitom tiieni^ r^idted arfi^a€iitt'relatioii,and some- 
times a rather intiiaate one, betweem the largesses an(? the 
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king. It was by this relation that the burgesses approached 
the centre of the state, ani began to hava a connexion with 
the general government. I , * 

Notwithstanding that idl remained local, a. new and 
general class was created by' the enfranchisement. '- No 
cx)alition had existed between the citizens; they f|fi a 
class, no common add public existence. But thb, 
was filled with men in the same sitvation, haying 
interests, and the same manners, between whom a oartain 
bond and unity could not fail of being gte^’^ally eatabHahed, 
which should ^ve rise to the bourgeoisie. The formatim of 
a great social class, the bourgeoisie, was the necessary result 
of the local enfranchisement of the burghers. 

It must not be imagined that this class was at this time 
that which it ha§ since become. Not only has its situation 
changed^ but itd elements Were entirely different : in the 
twelfth century it consisted almost entirely of/mercdahts, 
traders carrying (m a petty commerce, and of small proprietors 
' either of land or houses^' who had taken up their residence in 
the town. Three centuries after, the bourgeoisie compre-, 
bended besides^ advocates^ physicians, learned men of all 
sorts, and all the local magistrates. The bourgeoisie was 
formed gradually,, and of very different elements; , as^ a general 
thing, in . its histotj no account is given of its succession or, 
diversity. Wherever the bourgeoisie is spoken of, 
to be supposed that at all epochs it was composed of the ' 
elements. This is an. itbsurd supposition.' It is pmrh^s ih 
the divei^ity oirits composition $t different epochs of history: 
that we should look fo^ tho secret of Its destiny. So Im^ as 
it did not include ma^straies nor of letters, so long aa lt 
w^ not lyh&t Xt'becanLB inthe aixteenth century, it posselSBed 
neither the' same hnpoitahce nor the same o^iracter in.the 
stdte. To comppd^f the ^cie^tu^es of its. fmrtUne 
^Tw'er, it in boeom ^ successive 

rise of x^ ^w monff and a new in- 

posed of rimlT vm ’smiiill^ iherch^ who .^retfa^ into thei 
towns aefter i^d sales, md of the / 

proprietm‘$ ' tf bad fixed their 

^residence tbfvS: ;Suropean burgi^^ class 

in its first elemen^,."^ 

Thvthird great cobS^lMce of the enfHhchiBement of the 
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the oemtest of rjj|yrin> a contest which con- 
stitiitCS^thcifAiSlt^tse^^ aqdwh^Jfc modem lii^iy. Modem 
Europe was bom ^rom the stihwle 6£ tl^ Tmions cksj^ of 
society. , Else^^me, as Z heve dK^dy struggle 

led to different results; in Ask» fbr one class 

completely trtomphed^ &nd the gorertimeniof cMt^ succeeded 
to that of dasaes^ and society ^unk into ihunoZulity. Thank 
God, none of this has happened in of the 

cLasses hto beCn able to conquer or tuhdue the others; the 
struggle, instead of becoming a principle of fnmiobility, has 
been a eanse of progress; the relations eff thjCpnncipid dasses 
among themsdTes, the necessity under whrch they found 
them^ves'of combating and yielding by turns;, the variety of 
their intmests and passions, the desire to conquer without the 
power to siitisfy it; from all this has ariseh perhaps the most 
energetic and lartile principle of the development of Europ^in 
civilisation. The cLnsses have incessantly struggled; they 
detested each other ; an utter diversity of' sifnatibn, 'bf 
intereats, and of manners, produced between tbsm a profound 
moral hostilr^: and yet t^y have progreasiwe^^ approached 
nearer, come to an understandings aa^ ^sdm&dCed; every 
Ekiropean nation has seen the birth aitdvdlsvjslippind^ in ^ 
bosom of a certain universal sforiti a certain ooemnunity of 
interests, ideas^ and sentiineats, which have ^Uniplpd^ over 
diversity and imr. In France, for egraanpla» in the seVen- 
temlh and eighteenth o^ttumea, the socim and mord sepa- 
rathnai of the dossea was stiU'very profbund^ the fusion 
was advaninng; still, without dou^ at that time there was a 
veiitahle Frendi n^oii; not an'e^u^e dass, but which 
muirueed them aU, and in which ^ were, animated h^ a 
aen^Miit in crmmi<m, hnvhig a oammoq social exist- 
impiuase^ m a wi^i 11^ Thus, 

ttom tfaa hhmm Qf.'variky, eninily, sAd war, has arisen ih 
asudem Eefeopo the national tanty so strilwg in the jiresent 
day, aiid%hi^tendi to dardop^and reft^e ithdi^ from day 
to^i^w^.i|dBgziBa^ 

'fibmnre tlib^^gKat ep^tmnal^ t^areiifc and aoclat'bfikcts of 
Ui ipvdnthto Which i^prasmit occupies lid^tis inVesti- 
iti mqitd/effiscts^'ii^t chmiges it brcmj||bt aim the 
mnl of the eitmens Ihetoselvei what they beea^ wha^- in^ 
iaet, timy necessarily became morally in their new situation. 
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is a fact b; Js impossible not to be sti^ildc 

while contemplating the rdslcm of mb btirglt^ towards the* 
' state in gene^,, the gOTernl|ent of the state, 'and the general 
interests ^^t^^^o^ntrj, hot only in the twelfth century, but 
also in Bubsec^enit ^es; I mean the prodigious timidity of 
the citizens, humility, th^ excessiTe modesty of their 
pretensions as to the govet'nment of the couttiy, and thst 
fadlity with whitdi they contented themselves Nothing is 
seen among them of th^ true political spirit, which cu^dres to 
induence, refonx^ and govern; nothing wli|^h gives proof of 
boldness of thought, or grandeur of ambition: one might call 
sensible-minded, honest, fteed men. 

There are but two sources in the sphere of p<J)itics frcnn 
which greatness of ambition or flrmn’ess of thought can arisen . 
It is necessary to "have either the feeling of immense import* 
bug^ of gr^t power exercised upon the destiny of others, 
Slid in a vast extent— or else it is necessary to bear within 
cmeself a^ feeling of complete individual independence, a con- 
fidence in onf’S ovrzi ^liberty, a conviction of a destiny foreign 
to all will' but thid of the man hitoself. To one or other of 
these ^9, condition^ Seem to belong boldness of thought, 
greatne^ cd* andiitioii, the dedro of acting in an enlarged 
sphere, and ^ obtaining great results. 

Nmther^ one nor the other of these conditions CTtered into 
the condition ’ of the burghers of the middle ages. These, 
as you have j^ust seen, were only hnportmt to thems^es; 
they exercised no jtonaiUe influence beyond their Own town, 
or upon the state m general. Nor ccjuld they have any greift 
Sentiment of indiridud iMependence. It vras in vain that 
they conquered, la v^ that they obtained a eharter. ’ The 
citizen of a tpwn, ^ OQjtfipdi^ Uxhseif with the Infivtor lord 
who dwdt am w^liad jud been ooaii[Qered, was 

not the l9B| feudHe of 1 ^' extreme he was nut 

filled ' the ' Guf ihfle pe a d eabe whidi 

animated the propi^iidior of Hi^ fief; he hdd h|S :|Mirtion 
of liberty from U^lf di^ birt fiNm with 

others^ a dilfiodt md . pr^^ that dia- 

racter of dadffity df of rearing modesty, 

and hnmijify in With a firm- 

hess.of oonqucC wlieh is so deeply imprinltod in the life ^ 
the dti^B, not oiily in the twelfth century, but even of thdr 
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descendantSf They had no taste* for great enterprises; and 
when fate forced them among thtm, they were uneasy and 
embaimfiBed; the responsibility alinoyed them; they felt that 
they were out of their sphere of action, and wished to return 
to it; they therefore treated on moderate terms. Thus one 
in the course of European history, especially of France, 
Itkat the bourgeoisie has beeif esteem^, considered, flattered, 
and even respected, but rarely feared; it has rarely produced 
upon its adYersaries an impression of a great and haughty 
power, of a truly political power. There is nothing to be 
surprised at in this weakness of the modem bonigeoisie ; 
its principal canse lay in its very origin, and in the circum- 
stances et^ its enfranchisement^ which I have just placed 
before yon. A high ambition, independently of soci^ con- 
ditions, enlargement and firmness of polifi^ tbopg'kt, the 
desire to participate in the a£Efurs of the ^untry, the full 
consmouanesB of the greatness of man as man, and of the 
power whidi belongs to him, if he is'cSpaUe of exercising it, 
tbeae are in Europe sentiOients and disposttions entirely 
moddm, tile fruit of modem civilmatibn, the fruit of that 


glorious and roweiful uniyersalily which 'obStncteriaes and 
whidf^ cauHoi tail of insuring to tlie public an influence 
arid wtjight in the govemmept of the country, which were 
ahrayt wanting, and necessarily so, to the bu^hers our 
anoBillors. , ^ 

On. Hie otlMKr band; they acquired and £aplayedj in the 
of interests which they had to maintain in 
tUsir narrow stage, a degree of ene)r^, dcTOtedness, perse- 
verapCe, and pdienuC, wnich has never been ^^orpass^. The 
^fficulty of the enter^se was such, and suab riie pmils 
tnqr had to stride against, that a diapky of unex- 
ninpfed OQumge was necessary/ In the present day, a very 
fries fte fr fbmed nf the life of rite burgbcTB in the ^eUth 
frMKlSmi>Wintuiles. You have read m odC of the novels 
ef ISAath Quentin Dunomrdi the regp^etontation he 

of fro bblgoma^er Of lAenqi be hisa^Wilids^bf him 
fat a comedy, fat, mdOlent,i|^^ expo- 
and wholly ocoH)^ in ^ 

burghers of fl^^i^Drbdways Imd a 
oMt Skpon their breast, a pike in their haild; thefr 

wia as mldape^oufl, as warlike, and as hardy, as riiat of the * 
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lords with whom they fought. It was in these continual 
perils, in struggling against all the dif&culties qf practical life, 
that they acquired that manly character, and that obstinate 
energy, which is, in a measure, lost in the 'soft activity of 
modem times. ^ 

None of these social or moral effects of the enfranchisement 
of the boroughs hnd attained, their development in the twelfth 
century; it is in the following centuries that they distinqtjly 
appeared, and are easily discernible. It is certain, howqver^ 
that the g^rm was laid in the original situation of the boroughs, 
in the manner of their enfrancliisement, aAd the place 
taken by the, burghers in society. 1 was, therefore^ right in 
placing them before you alone. Let us now investigate the 
interior of the borough of the twelfth century; let us see 
how it was governed, what principles and facts dominated in 
the relatitma of th'e citizens among themselves. 

You will recoJleGt that in speaking of the municipal system, 
bequeathed by th&^^man empire to the modern world, I told 
you that the Roman wpire was a great coalition of muni- 
cipalities, fomerly sovereign municipalities like itselL. 
£a<^ .of these tow^ had onginally possessed the eame. exig- 
ence as Rome, had once been a small independent repnhUc, 
making peace and war, and governing itself as it thought 
proper. ^ proportion as they became incorporated witb.th^ 
Roman empire, the rights which constitute sovereignty, tlm 
right of pe^ and war, the right of legislation, the nght«of 
taxatioi^ left imch town and centred in Rdme. There , 
remained but one sovereign mnnieipality, Rome, reigning 
over a large number of mnnidpalltieB '^hlch had new only a 
civil existence. The municipal system changed its character; | 
and instead of being a politlGfd government and a system of | 
^vereignty, it beGome a mode of gdmimstrstioa. .. 

. • was 4lie great, revolution wbiidi' ,^8S consummated 

under the Roman empire, The mimicipal system beeame a 
imode oS to ^ government' of 

hoGvl slSi^^jiind oivio imterosts of (nty> This was 
the condiiionvin :wluK!ii, towns an4 th^ were 

left fiU! ^ of the 

efaiibe wer^ in *ntter ^ 

oR the atfributss of ^weig^' and of the ad- ^ 
bnnistia.^i(m were.oj^^ : These dimnctiona were i^/ 
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fJba^ll^ed to the course ot 
aeMBl^ Wb^wwB ^ jwyereig^ orli k jy in each 

loofi^iy, eotorduig to circninitiMM^. " Ae rose 

in, imiiirection, to recover ieonie sectoify^ took upon 
thoioselFes tl^ sovereignty. It was not,' in any Wayi for the 
purpose of following out a political theory, nor ftoto a feeling 
of their dknity; it Was that tl^y ii^ht have tto means of 
rioting the loads against whom they rebelled that they 
appropriated to Jfchemsrivea the right of levying militia, of 
taxatioafar die puipoees of war, of. themddvea n^matihg 
riieir chkfis and magistrates; in a word, of govrining them- 
selves. The goveiument in the interior of the towns was 
the means of defence and security. Thus sovereignty re- 
entered the nninicipal system, from which it had been eradi- 
seated by the oonquests of Bmne. The boroughs again became 
\ sovereign. We have here .the pohtjical. ^riu p iacter o^^eir 
ieofranchiaeineat. 

It does not foUoir that this sovereignty was eomplcto It 
alwhys retrined soriie trace of external sovereignty: some- 
tunes th^ {end preserved to , himself the lig^. of sending 
nmagiainito into the town, who took fi^ Ms assetoors the 
municipal magistrates; sometimes he possesn^ the right of 
' receiving certain, revenues; elsewhere, a tribute was secured 
I to Mm. SoraetiiiieB the external soverei^ty of toe commu-' 
r nh^lay in toe hand(i of the Ung^ : ^ 

Ike boroughs themselves having entered within the frame 
of feudalism, had vassals, became sua^aiitf^ ^d by virtue 
uf tots title, partly posses^ Ibemselvea of thp sovereignty 
which wininherent in-to^ lord iiaramomit.^ (»used a 
loolitaion between tho nghto. which from their 

porititmi end ihoBB wh^ thny bed, by their 

siiOiiWiections; and under tola ^ sovereignty 

tUloOged to them. . 

:<Mhxia we see, os .as can hO 'Very deficient 

toomuneiitB, howgpvenim^t^was least in the 

np% ages, in toe, .interior Thai^Wriity of the 
iil^tonto %med toe assentolv (^toell^gh;^ toose who 
lud nwora top borough onto {and wh^ver livpd within the 
nw wns obliged to do so) w^itoavoked by toe ringing of 
n bril to the general osnai^y. It , was toere that they 
aondfiated the magistrates. The nunib^ &nd[ fbrpi of tho 
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mogistracj were tmy Tidricms. bmng woe 

nomiiiAted,^ the assemUj wai tad«he 

goYerbed Almost alone, aomeyrhat arbitrary Rod wiidiout 
any other re^nfidbiKty than that of tho new electioBB, >ur 
popular riots, V^ch we^ the chief mode of resiMaiaib^tj 
in those titoes. 

You see that the internal organizadon of boroogbs reduced 
itself to two very simple elements; the general assembly | 
of the inhabitant^ und a government invesM with aiiBlmafit \ 
arbitrary power^ underp the responsibility of m^ntwetums ' 
and riots. It was impossible, principally nroUi' the state of 
mannePs,. to establish a regular govemiiient, ^th veiitable 
guarantees for order and duration. The greater portioii 
e£ the population of the boroughs was in a state of ignorance, 
brutality, ^md ferodty, which it would have been very difficult 
to govern: ' ' Aft^ a short time, there was almost as little] 
security in the interior of the borough as there bad framerly; 
been in tlm reladehs between the borgher und the lord./ 
There wm f&rmed, however, very quic^^ a superior, benr-j 
^eoisie. Ton ehply coi^rehmid the caases. state of 

ideas and of soi^ rdadOns led to the establishment.of 
dustrial j^fe^on^ legally constituted ooipOTations. The 
system privilege was introduced into the interior of 
l^rougbs, md from this a great inequality ensned. There 
was shortly eyerywhere r oertun number of rich, and im- 
portant burghers, and a working popidatioi;f more or less 
numeroua, w|dc^ in spite df its i^eriorityv bad aii important 
in^uence. in the pffiiirs o£ the bewough. The borough were 
ih^ divided veto a high beurgeoiBief and a popidatian subject 
to all th0 v'urt^xrb and v^s of a popnlace. The sapeiid^ 
bourgeoisie ^d a ksd fa^ween the inymeUBe -diffi- 
culty of gowetiill^ popuktiMi, and the tateessuit 

attempts of of theborou^ who sought 

toie;-estid|lis3^''|i|lS 'fiodi was its mtuattons not only 

in Fraafpe hx|t in lU to the sinteenlik century. 

This pe^ps thd •chief means pf prevents .the 

corporation^ m and espedallj in 

France, frum i iifl the 'important political influence 

which ibey IbaVo bad'; Two principles carried 

.wf incesai^ Rfithih tiiSm; in the inferior population, 

a blind, unbrimed,' and ferocious spirit of democracy; and, 
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AS a conse^uencej in the superior population, a spirit of 
timiiUty; at making agreements, an excessive facility of con- 
ciliate, whether in regard to the king, the ancient lords, 
or ^ re-establishing some peace and order in the interior of 
the Imrough. Each of these principles could not but tend 
to deprive the corporation of any great influence in the state. 

'All these effects were not visible in the twelfth century; 
still, however, one migjit foresee them in the very character 
Qf the insurrection, in the manner of its commencement, 
anfl in the condition of the various elements of the com- 
munal population. 

Such, if I mistake not, are the principal characteristics and 
the general results of the enfranchisement of the boroughs 
and of their internal government. I forewarn you, that 
these facts were neither so uniform nor so universal as I 
have broadly represented them. There is great diversity 
in the history, of boroughs in Europe. For example, in 
Italy and in the 'south of France, the Roman municipal 
system dominated; there was not nearly so much diversity 
and inequ^ity here as in the north, and the. oommund 
organization was much better, mther by reason of the Roman 
traditione^ or from the superior condition of Ihe population. 
In the north, the feudal system prevailed in the ' communal 
existence; there, all was subc^diiate to the struggle against 
the lords. The boroughs of the^ south were more occupied 
with their internal organization, ameUoration, and pro- 
grett; they thought only of becoming independent republics. 
The destiny of the northern boroughs, in Franr;e particu- 
larly, showed themselves more and more incomplete, and 
destined for less fine^ deyebpmehts. If we ghmee ^ the 
boroughs of Germany, Spain, mid England, we shal^find 
in Other difibrenceS. 1 ah^ not enter fhto these 
details; weOhall remaxh some of as we advance in the 
h^toiy of In their origin, all things are nearly 
hOda^ oo!^ physio^omy; it is only by sucefessive 
that'^^ety shows iti^f.v Thm^^'hottimences 
wvelopment which urges* sociaty toward fi'oe and 
thii^glorionfl end of all the andf wishes of 
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EIGHTH LECTURE. 


Obj«ei of tde lecture—Glance at the generol history European civiliza- 
tion — Its distinctive snd fandamentsl character— Epooh at winch that 
character began to appear — State of Europe from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century — Character of the crusades — I^heir moral and aociol 
causes — These causes no longer existed at the end of the thirteenth 
century — Effects Qf the brusades upon civilizatiDn. 


1 HAVE npt as yet explained to yon the complete plan of my 
course. I commenced by indicating its olject; I theft passed in 
i^eview European civilization without considering it as a whole, 
without indicating to you at one and the saifte time the point 
of departure, the route^ and the port, the commencement, the 
middle, and the end. We have now, however, arrived at an 
epoch when thia^ entire view, this general sketch of the region 
which we survey, has become necessary. The times which 
have hitherto occupied ua in soipe measure explain them- 
selves, or are explained by immediate and, evident results. 
Those upon which we are about to enter would not be under* 
stood, nor even wpuld th^ excite any Lively intereBt,^unle5s 
they are connected whh eVen the most indireGt aud distant 
pf their consequencesl / * . 

In so expensive . a d^dy, 9igiinenti3 occur when we can no 
longer consent to ,prooee4^while^ oU before us is unknown 
and d^rk; we wish not ify ^ know when(^ WC‘ have come 
and where we are^; bpt also to. what poiiii we tend; This is 
what we n^w feeV Tl^ epoch to which we are iE^roaebing 
is not int^^bh^^ nor can its importaftoe , be appreciated 
I except by tiie rela|icns which unite it to mCHten times. Its 
I true meaning is not evident until a later peri^ 

I in possession of ahnbst all the e^^cntial elements' 

I oTEuroDeaft civxhtadon. ^ I sav almost, because as vet I have 
L 
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not fipokfia to you of roj’altj. The decisive crisis of the de- 
^elojtmelxt ,^of Toydhy did not take place until , the twelfth 
IT oven thirteenth century; it was not nlitU then that the in- 
VTES really constituted, and that it began to occupy 
a^lmnite place in modem society. I have, therefore^ not 
of- it earlier; it wiU form the subject of my next lecture. 
With this exception, 1 repeat, we have before us all the great 
elelhents of Buropean, civilisation: you have beheld the 
birth of feudal amtocracy, of the churcl^y the boroughs; you 
have seen the institutions which should correSpoOd to these 
facts; and not only the institutions, Imt also the princi|de5 
and ideas which these facts should liaise up in the mind. 
Thus, while trying of feudalism, yoi^ were pn^nt at the 
cradle of the modem at the he^t^ of, doz^ticl^ei you 

have com^ehended, in all 'its energy, the of indi- 

vidual independence, and the plara whicli it;\]bG^ held in 
our civilization. With regard to the : church, ypu have seen 
the pui^y rdigiouB society rise np^ itB.rela^ipS 
civil micaety, the theocratical piiUoiple, Be^ratic]l^|j|{ie 
spiritual aw temporal powers, the first blowi^ of, persecu- 
tions, and the fir^ cries of ^ liberty of copst^ce.;^ The 
rising boroc^hs have Shown you g|Ump|^i^ m hu asSodar 
tion founded upon altogether p^er j^riucipi^ of 

feudalisn 3 .,aud chtmch. Idle , divewiy of^ hlasses, 

iheirstxia^leB, thefirat andtu^ouitdcli^^ 
burgher myners^ timidity ^ •spirit side^by energy 

of s^, damago^e spirit ride by ride 1m legal spirit. 

In a WQi^ all the eleuiwts which to^ihe 

{brnririmi ^ European ^society, b^,,au so 

to Bpc^ eP that it baa l^e mi|£ your 

yrnW.* e'. ‘ ‘.;-v ■ ‘ 

US npw^ ti^port to tlm h^t o^^ md^n 

SBhiiope: T apeak ezist^ 

mptamprph^^ wbiclL we hmi Iritppas^ but of ^uropein 

I ask ®rou, do you 

l^eoQgiiae #e ^le^ just seen in, thajlwelfith 

Wiw a .^udei^ iafereiic^! X^bst^pf^dready 
regards the b^^e« t after- 
joa of hoy estate 

i4 oentiiiy^ i^^mbled that of themt^fh. vjf 

ira hainj^’ Sakie eatey npoh feudalism and the'^))irch» we 
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shall \)6 struck with tbeisaiDe m^tamorplioBts. There wu 
no moi^ resemblanee between the nobifi^ of the court of 
Louis XT. and the feudal aristocracy^ or between the churdii 
of cardinal de Bemia and that of the abbot Soger, than be^ 
tween the third estate of the eighteenth century and the 
bourgeoisie of the twelfth century' ^ Between these two ^pc»clis> 
although already in possession of all its elemeuts, society was 
entirely transformed. ■ 

I wish to establish dearly the general and esmtml cha- 
racter of this transformation. From the l-lb to the twdfth 
century, sodety eontmned all that I bare ' described, it 
possessed king% &lay aristocracy, a dergy, bui^^CT, kbourers,. 
religious and^ dlrll powers— in a woi^ the germs of erery-' 
thing which is necessary to form a nation and a goremment^ 
and yet Wta neither government nor nation. Through- 
out the epoch upon which we are occupied, there was nothing 
bearing a reStoblance to a people, properly so calle^ nor to a 
veritable govemment, in th^ sense wMch the worda^haf:e for 
us in the present day. We have encountered a multitude of 
particular fbrces, of specid facts, and local institutions; but 
nothing general or public; no policy, properly so called, nor 
no true nationality. 

Let ^tis regard; on the contrary, the Europe of the seven- 
teenth dtid ^hfmth centuries; we shall everywhere see two 
leading dgures present themselves upon the scene of the world, 
the gpveraih^^’; did tiie people. The action of a universal 
power whole\ouhtry, and the influence, of the 

country hpoi^ power which governs it, this is udety, 

this i$ hnstoi^ ^relatlt^ oi the two grtaX thdr 

Rlliahcef, ,p ;i£e£^'strw^ this is what history discovers and 
relates. The ^i^ility, the dergy, and the burghers, all ‘these 
jiartieuto clsse^aod forc^ now only appeiv in a secondary ;, 
rank, almost like (^'dows^e&ced by those two great, bodies, 
the people its gov«aiaiient.r 

This, if 1 mistake tet, is the e^Aht^ feature wh^. $sfm 
guishes Modem from priznilfve Europe; diis is the iiMtamor- 
phosis which was acooMplished , frbm the thhtden^ to the 
sixteenth centuries. ^ 

is, thp, from the thirteentli the century, that 

to say, jn the perioif which w» are about to enter u^n, that 
the secret of this must be sought for; it is the distinctive cha»* 

’ L 2 
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racter of this eiNleh that it was employed oeiiTiertiiig primi- 
tive Europe into modern Europe; and henee its hifitoriC^ im- 
pgrtanoe and interest If it is not eonsideMhfrdm this point of 
view, and unless we everywhere seek what has arisen from it, 
not Only will it not be understood^ but we shall soon be 
weary of, and annoyed by it Inde^, viewed in, itsd^ and 
i^art from its results, it is a period without obara)cter, a period 
when oonfusion continues to increase, without our being able 
to discover its causes, a period of movement without direction, 
and of agitation without result. Royalty, nobilily, clergy, 
bourgeoisie, all the elements of sociid order seem to turn 
in the same cirde, equally incapable of progress or repose* 
They make attempts of aU kinds, but all foil; they attempt 
to B^e govemmehts, and to establish public liberties; they 
even attempt religious reforms, but nothing is aecomplished 
—nothing perfected. If ever the human race has been 
abandon^ to a destiny, agitated and yet stationary, to labour 
inrimiiiiTift, yet barren of eSkct, it was between the thirteenth 
and the fifteenth centnries that such was ithe pbyskgnomy of 
its eoudition and its history. 

I know of but one work in which this ph)qi||gtioUiy is 
truly shown; the Sistoire des duc9 de, by M. de 

!Ebunaie. 1 do not speak of the truth whtdi sparkles in the 
deeoriptions of manners, or in the detailed recital of facts, but 
of that universal truth which makes the entire bookt a faithful 


iUinge, a sincere mbror of the whole epoch, lof which it at 
the eame time shows the movement md the mdnotmiy. 

CkmridSrad, on the contrary, in its rehtkm to that which 
AUcwsi es the trannlion” from the iiriinitifei to the modem- 
i^iikbpe, ddfl epoch brightens and become mtfamrted; we dis- 
mjfre^ in it a tolrij||5 a diroctioii, and a its pnity 

S jari 'Condll^ the dow and eeerat^^^cark which is 
in it ^ ^ 

^Iplp l^ftQ «7 of Etnopeau mvilindate^msf Bummed i 

pai|d periudB>^l8t, A pmidd ‘#lijch I shril 
of of the 

to of our aeieWy iliM|toa|imb fimn the 

[g, and diowed, thmoaelVepItoii^ Ifoir native ^ 
IfuinCiples whidi animated tbems. This period 
r to the twelfth Oentmy. ^ AiMh $he second 
le of essay, of trials of gtopltog; 4^ yarious 
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demeiQts of tli4^dial ordez: droir each others combinedi 
and, V it were, each Otb^, withost the power to biing 
forth inyth^g' general, regular, or durable. . This state was 
nqt endi^ prpp^r^y ^^tkiug, till the sixteenth century. 3rd, 
The period, of d^elc^xfilent, properly so called, when society in 
Europe ^ook a d^nite form, foll^ed a determined tendency, 
and progressed. rapidly and universally towards a clear and 
precise end. This commenced at the* sixteenth century, and 
now pursues its course. s 

Such appeiu's to me to be the spectacle of {1 uropean civiliza- 
tion in its whole, and such I shall endeavour to represent it 
to you. It is the second period that we gnter upon now. 
We have to seek in it the great crises ai^* determinative 
causes of the sctoial transformation which has been the result 
of it. ^ , 

The crusades constitute the first great event, which pre-f 
sents itself-jto ua, which, as it were, opens the epoch of whkh| 
we speak,, They 'commenoed at the eleventh century, and' 
extended' over t^ twelfth and thirteenth. Of a surety, a. 
great event; for since it was completed, it has not ceased to 
occupy, philosophie historieoiB; even before reading the acixiant 
of it, Idl have dsreseen that it was one of those events wbiok 
change the conditioD of the peofde, and which it is absolutely' 
n^essary^ to ^dy in order to comprehend the general course 
of facts. 

The &st charaxderistie^tf the crusades is tbeir universality ; 
the whole Of Surm themr^-they were the fint 

r European event ^ Previou^ to the crusa&s, Europe had 
never .been eldt|idi>t7.0ilB'4M aded one cause; 

there was w Snrope. ^The umsades revealed Christian 
Europe. The:i^pidi fonned riae vuns of ^the first' anny of 
crnsaders; but tliM aim Gennaim, Iteligas, B|N^^ 
uhd English. ObOer^e tbeaeccoid, the third crusMii; attlhe 
Christian utio^ . Noddling like it had yet been 

Bern. ^ ‘.'i . 

This fom l^uxopean , 

event so In ea(iik;kkMi|^ Ibrm ii nadmial.eivent All j 

dassBS of ^ 

obeyed the saanor.^^S^^^baiidiO^ tiaeiDedves to Ihe same 
uuiiulse. 'Eingi^,/toM}0;^^ bu^hers^ cxiuntryinBii, aV 

to<^ the^ saine 'pai^, uMBeJhiteTe^ in the crusades. Tbt 
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iBonil ^ isa^ons was Bhowii— « ^net rb bofoI as tiie 

Ifnkm ;aicih ^Vidoits iMfspoR m Hha tahncy^ ef |L {wople, At r 
liaiii w|iedi jRen act iirekj and iqp^tiaiebiifi^, wibhoixt pre- 
nseiliti^OD, wither political inleiittCiL or oo^Una^Qaj one 
feoegaiaeB ikerm wli^ kirtary caHs4ie»^ kenne 

l|ge of xtatioak Ja &ot» the crudes aaostkiate & keroie 
.event of modorn Sinope — A moiFetteiit at once individual 
and general, nataonal, and yaA unregulaSCd. 

Ttat sack was le^y tk^ piiimtive dbaraet^ ^ verOied 
by all docmbeiila^ proved by^ facts. Wko were tke £iet 
emsaden tlat gut themselves in modiHi? Crowds of ^he 
populace, who Set outimder the giudanGeof Fele^ahe Hermit, 
without pnepafatkm, without guides, and without . oUefs, fol- 
lowed rallier than guided by a few obsctire kn^hts; Ihey 
traversed Glenuiiiy, the Greek empire, and dupersed or 
pensb^ ia Asia Minor. “ 

The ^perkir elsas, the feudal mobility^ in their ttirm becEone 
eager 'in the cause of the crusade. tJnder ,ihe cdmtnand of 
Gode&ei de BoailloD, the lends and their fellQWBi^|at out full 
of ardour* When th^ hdd traversed Asia Ifii^tu^fit of in- 
^faeaee andweatmessseizedthe (daefBofthei^^ Th^ 
esredaat to cemtiaae dieirroiite^ they uintedtAniiKd conquests 
and est^ili^ theisinives. The coiaraan peopleie^the fomy 
rebelled; they Wished to go to Jeriisalent^^^e ^Hverance of 
Jemaafem was the aim di ^e cruaidle; not ,to gain 

pniioipiditieB for Beiraond de^ Tekleuse, nor for Bohemond, 
nor for any olhi^ that die crutedma'^canie. The popular, 
national, and Suropean sopedor to all indivi- ' 

dual wislies; the ^i^ hnd slot scllcient meendancy over the 
nuKssas ip eid3diie^4liem to .dmir i^^ests. The abVereigna, 
MO had a^inaineint^^ to thef drat eruWde, were at last 
carried nMy bjr dab stiovenimit, She the people. Thegrrat 
crusades of die taiQ^th oootiiry wm^conaiiaiided by kings. 

I pass at oiicSl% the And of the t|uiteenth,ceati]^ 

ityi apdk in druaiu^ 

aadoite . TW. pcpes%mitQd soveroigns and 
,tlri^|iaiwla Hwy'ligil^ jpcMdieds inracoaM^ditftaa of the Holy 
' ^akere — it whs no longeir cared for. 

SoBialld^l^^^b psiiad hiib dn Enropaan sphit daA European 
aedety |Nt ^t mi end to the cnisadoB. There still 
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same pri^^te expalitiiDlks. A &m lorda^ n few baad^ atill 
set out> far Jerus^Jein; but t^ie geaenl moT^uent was e?iden% 
stopped; imd jet it does iuit appear that ^ther the i^ecessily 
w the fai^itj of eoiitiiii;iiig it bad disi^peared. The JCosI^na 
triumphed more and Otoe in Asm. The Christiaii hi^gdoia 
founded^t Jerusalem* bad fallen ioto tl&eir hands. .It^was 
necesssiy to toonquer H; there were greato means of access 
thlia they had at the commencement pf the crnsadeSf a large 
number of Christas were established, still poweriQ, 
in Asia .Minor, ^ris^ and Palestine, l^b^y were better 
acquainted with the means of travelling and acting. StiF 
nothing could rerive the crusades. It was dear that the two 
great forces of society — the sovereigns on one side and the 
people 09 the other — ^were averse to it. 

It has often been said that this was lassitude-^4hat Europe 
was tired of tfaua faUing upon Asia. We must eome.^ an 
understanding upcm this word lassitude^ Whmb is so, often 
used upoq simito occasions; it is strangdy inexact. It is 
not possible, .that hmkian generations can be weary^ with what 
they have iieve^taben part in; weary of the fat^ues under- 
gone by tlmir forofothers. Weariness is persopd, it cannot 
he trau»nitted like ^ heritage. Men in the thirteenth cen* 
tury wei'e pot fatigued by the crusades of the twelfth; they 
were induenimd by another caqse. A great change had taken 
place in ideas^ sentiments, and social coDditk)n 3 . There were 
no longer the ssi^e wants and desires. They no longer thought/ 
or wished the same tbbigs. It is these political or, ramntl' 
metamorphoses, and not weariness, which explain the different i 
conduct of successive geaesntions,. •The pretended lassitude 
which is attributed to t^ln is a Ifelse metiphor. 

. Two ipeat causes, one moral and tbq^other eocial, threw 
Euro^ mto crusades* The mpndj^use, as you knbw, 
impulriqn of iidigioui|,a(mitim(mt and cr^^ Since 
the mid. the, seventh oentqiy, Oiiristiaiiiiy. had been 
struggllto isgainat 3 |ahommedanJsm; it had conquered it in 
“ter being ted spoceeded in 

confini^ it to Spain; l^bence also it StiA oonatantij strove to 
oxpel it. The.erusa^ have b^ rapjEjaf^ted. ap a kind of 
icri^t, as an event unforeseen^ b^mn solely of the 

. recitals of piMms on^ibeir rettiri|fin^Jeru^^ and of the 
preachings of Peter the Hermit* It nothing g£ the kind. 
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The crusades were the contmuetion, the zenith of the grand 
struggle which had been going on for four centuries between 
Christiatiity and Mahommedaniaih. The theatre of this 
struggle had been hitherto in Europe; it was now transporteiT 
ijito Asia. If 1 put any Value upon those conlparisons and 
parallels, into which some people delight Ot timOs J^o press, 
Bvdtably, or not, historical fhcts, I might show you Christianity 
Fanning precisdy the san^e career in Asia, and undergoing 
the same destmy|ia8 Mahommedanism in Europe. Mahom- 
medanism was established in Spain, and had there conquered 
and founded a kingdom and principalities. The Christians 
did the same in Asia. They there found themselves, with 
regard to Mahommedans, in the same situation as the latter 
iu Spain with regard to the Christians. The kingdom oi 
Jmsalem and the kingdom of Gfenada correspond to each 
other. But these similitudes are of litde' importance. The 
gi^t fact is the struggle of the two sod^ and religious 
systems;, end of this the crusades was the ehiof crisis. In^that 
lies their historical character, the connecting lin^L Sw£ich 
attaches them to the totality of facts. 

J!hem was another cause, the social state of Europe in the 
eleventh eeutnry, winch no less Contributed to tilieir outburst. 
1 have been careful to e^lain why, betw^' tbl^ fifth and 
the eleventh oentory, nothing generd could to established in 
Europe. 1 hove aitteii^ted to show how ewsiyCinug had becdme 
loci], how States, existences, irnnds, were confined within a 


veiy limited hoxiKin. It was thus ^l^dafisth. ^ad pTevailcdi 
Aftm* some time, on horiatm SO restricted human 

thoughtaOd aedvity derirCd to pass beyond ifi Which 

thay^ipi^ hren eon&ied. The watidm^ IqHKS TOOsad,* but 
IsoM^iipinditialaoufor its lexoitement ai^ The 

femfiim mte the crusades aS into a^ucn# eiiwno^ more 
Cdd’ varied, ishtch utOQe1itts& ^cient 

d^riMriM, at othM Opexieil ouV^ paa^otive of 

^ Wen two ^'the 
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the original historians of the crusades, or whether it has ever 
occurreji to you to compare the contemporaneous Chroniclers 
of the first crusades, with thoM at the end of the twelfth an^ 
diirteenth centuries;, for example^ Albert d’Aix, Robert the 
Monk, and Bytoond d’Agiles, who took part' in the first 
crusade, with WiUiam oiJIyre and James de Vitry. When 
we complftre these two ckases of writers, it is impossible not 
to be struck by the distance which separates them. The 
first are animated chroniclers, full of Vivid ipagin^tion^ who 
recount the events of th^ crusades with pl|psion. But they 
are, at the setm^ time, men of very narrow minds, without an 
idea b^ond the little sphere in which they have lived ; strangers 
to all science, full of prejudices, and incapable of forming any 
judgment whatever upon what passes around them, or upoi% 
the events which they relate. Open^ on the contrary the 
history of the crusades by William of Tyre: you will 1 ^ sur- 
prised to^ fikid ahnost an historian of modern times, a mind 
developed, e^ensiv^ and free, a rare political understanding 
of events, j completeness of views, a judgment bearing upon 
causes and effects.^ James de Vltry afib^s an example ^ a 
different kind of deyeLopment; he is B>scholar, who not only 
concerns hkns^ with w^t has reference to the crusades, but 
also occd|ne^ himylf wkh manners, geography, ethnognipl^, 
uatural hln^oiy; *1^0 observes and describes the country. In 
a wo^ between the chroniclers of the first crusades and the 
bistonans of the hkt^. there is an immense interral, which 
indicBtes vmtaUe T§yi|L|||t^on in mind. * ' 

Thi$ is ^o^ all seen in the manner in which 

cachsp^el^^^rll^ommedf^ To ^e first chraiiiiider^ and 
conseqv^nj^ to JbaiKrBt ^saders, of whom the, first' dffonklerB 
are but MahomiBedaiiae(re>oiily m olfecst 

of ^d^t that, they kimw ef^thela, 

that thejitjr^eijbpd;.^^^ 1^ considere&^them iic%: 1^^ 
under the hCiBtiiiiywhMfii esdatri 

between them; e ^dUiQOver np tracnof any social selatidir; 
they, detested Ihtt MuB elk- WiOi^ of 

Tyre^ speak 

quite diffei^y^ 

fightimr theni^ th^ aawtonmoiisters; 

that 

thfi]|r have UVQd a Wrt at relation, ud 
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ki|ld of fijinpathj established betW;een them. Willimn 
dt .iilf Noureddin— rBenwd tl|6 Trea- 

Xhe^ even go so far as t6 coiii|>are the nuui* 
aijo^ndifct of the Mussulmans with those of the Cfads- 
th^ take advanti^ of the' MussnlmaiiB tOisatirke the 
‘^C^Mtiaxis, as Taacitus pamted the manners of ,&e Germans 
Ib GDotrast WUh the nmaiaers of the Romans. You see how 
lejpLOim the change betweeu the two e|>oGhs must have 
been^ wh^>iou find i& the last, with regard tor the enemies 
of the Chiwiahs, to those against whom the crusades were 
directed, a liberty and imparti^ty of spirit which would have 
filled the cmsaders with surprise and indignation. 

This, timn, was the first and prin^pal e&ct of die crushes, 
fk great step towards t^ enfranebi^ment of mind, a great 
progrSsatowaids more j^tensivB and lihel»liM|B. Commenced 
in the name and und^ the influence of^reH^^ creeds, the 
ernsadfis removed from religious ideas, I wul sej their 
Intimate influence, but the exclusive and despotic pq^jessieix! 
0 ^ the hmnim mind. This result, dQubtless idtogether 
swn, aras born many causes. . Tbs fli^t m ^jtyidently we 
novdty^ extension, and vaiie^ of the i^eetlMii^ which, was 
opened to the view o|! the, crusaders. It' hpfipeiied with thepi 
a^ with travellers. It is a cammon 'Saying that the niind hf 
travellers becomes enlarged ; that th^habii; oi observing various 
natipps and manners, and diflerent dbinimis^ extends the, ideas, 
said thp ju^^ent from oM |pirtgndiek The same fact 
was accomplished among these tWellipg pationS who were 
called eroasd^nu their minds wera dj^kmd and elevated, by 
aeeiiig a mult^db 9f diffident thiegas a«l by ob^rving other 
niaaiifitis tbap' lixar own. al^ ^emselves in 

j^t^pdiition witk>^ not ml R^flerent from 

jj^hdr nwn, bk mote ddvapoedi the Gz^^M^be one hand, 
>lip|^|l||lb lUmnippeAa. m the other.. ^ TfmUM be no doubt 
GK|b'(tie^y,,^i^though eiieiVl|||K^crted, snd 
decay, hi^ U|^ the cvbfladellf H pf a more 

> ^ ^d .their own. 

society qoN^taple of the 

It k curious otkerve old ebronicles 

crusaders 'made i^n the Muasul- 
latter regarded them at first as barbarians, aa 
tb^'^radeif^ np^st ferocious, and most stupid class of men they 
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had eyer seen. The ctnsaders, on their pai^ were ^ruck ^th 
the riches and eleganee of manners of tke htossulmans. To 
thifl first impression sncoOeded frequent relations betwe^ tiie 
two people. These extended and Lecame much more m|Ksrta]it 
than is generaUj supposed. I9^ot only had the Chnstaai:^ of 
the east habitual relations with MuSso hnans , &e 
west and the east became acquainted, Viedfed , waxed 
Ijrith ^ach other. It is noli long since that one of those 
Sdiolars who honour France in the eyes of^urope^ M. AJaA 
Bemusat, discovered the existence of relattuns be^ecp tl^ 
Mongol emperors and the Chiisfian , kings; Mongoi aihbp^ 
sadors were $p the f^ank kings, to Saint Ixmis among 
others, to treat for im alliaiice with them, and to rec ommenc e 
the crusades in comthon interest of the Mongvds and the 
Christians agaifist the Tii]k:& And not only were diplomatic 
and ftffip-in.1 relatioiis thus esiaWisbed between, the sorereigns; 
firequent and varions relatinna were formed. 1 quote 

the words of M. Abel Bennuait.' 

“ Many Fremh, and Flemi^ monika, were chaiged 

with dipIoijsMiic to the Great ffhan . Mongols of 

distincriohoWme^k^ pome, Baro^osiA, Valentia, Lyons, Pari% 
London, Northampton; and a* Frandbcan of ^e 'kingdom 
of Naples was ar^bishop of PekixL Hm en45ce8Sor was a 
professor of theology the faculty of Pans- But how many 
others, le^s known, w®e drawn after these^' either as 
or attracted by the desire for gain, or guided by <airk)Bity 
into countries rill thsjn ihdrilowiil ChanCe baa presQ^^ the 
Dames of some: Jffhp. first whw came to nait the king of 
Hungary, on the part of the Taitirs, was to Esgliilunan, 
banished from his. couni^X fof certain Grimes, tod wh(\ 
'after wandering ail over Aj^ ended by taking seryide ^mong 
the Mongols, A Hcmiek shoema|ii& wmt m the . dt^dis . of 
Tariary a wooiaw.^foum Meta, nampd Paqnn^ ,^ihohad 
carried off foqpijl^pim^ary; aPbris^ ga|4toMi,’ whose brother 
was estaUIisha^ npoo the great bri^; s^ • yooi^ 

man from llte toyirmia of Bioden, who had beep at thettdnng *» 
Belgrade. He amf^tiso, Enarians, Htogariiiato ilenunga 
A chorister, npitod Bobel^ after baring travelled ov& 

■ Jfhmnru fur let Poiitiq^ des Prwea ChrHiMns W 

^npereun MimgaU. Bauzitoe llemDife, pp- 154 r— 197 . 
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of the Boman empir^ withik too narrow a circle. They began 
to know the value of the nloet beautifnl, the most populous, and 
the most ancientlj civilized of the four quarters of the globe, 
The^ began to study the arts, creeds, and idioms of its inha- 
bitants, and there was even talk of establishing a professorship 
pf the Tartar kmgnage in the university of Paris. Romantic 
narrative^ when duly discussed and investigated, spread On 
, all sides more, just and varied notions. The world seemed 
to open on the side of the east^ geography took a great stride, 
~ and the^ desire for discovery became the^new form which 
clothed thpAulvellturous spirit of the Europeans. The idea 
of anoth^. hemisphere ceased to present itself as a paradox 
void of ^ probability, when our own bec^e better known; 
and it was m seatcbing for the Zipangri of Marco Polo that 
Christopher Q|||ii|||k^ discovered the New World.” 

You s^jP^ra facts which led to the impulsion of the 
crusades^ what» Nt the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
was the new an4 vast world which was thrown open to the 
Europai^ mind. There can be no doubt but that this was 
one of ^ 0 . most powerful causes of devdopment, and of the 
freedom of mind which slj^one forth at the end of this great 
event. ‘ 


There, is another cause which merits observation, Down 
to the tiim of the crusades^ the court of Borne, the centre of 
the chuTi^ ^ communication with the laity," 

except tlkou^ the medium of ecclesiastic^ whether. legates 
sent of, Borne, qr the bishops and the entire 


to the j 


clergy. Jraeril^'hed always been some layi^n in direct rela- 
tion wi^duj^Sii^ hut, t^^ aU togethm, it was through the 
ecide^fUpi^^^t iMimmuipCated with the pOf^ile. During 
theciruw|^^:Qn^i^ Borne became a placeof passage 

to the crusadkrs,* both in going and in 

viewbd her .poucy and 
monnex^ jpid faoiv much of personal interest in- 

Duphtlkmlldsii^ 

n»hny mindi with #^l|htriibood tffl then unknown. 
/When ye <Biilte;^t^nrinde^in^ gen^^ at the 

end Qf .the:cgii8adeS| 

it ismip^iii^ihte nm religious 

idedb exp^^cnd : ^7 

contraiy 0^ mn / were in- 
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rdig:ioaB creeds were zio longer the (oif 
Bpbmi ta^Whik^ it was brought into play; without abanfdon* 
It begflUi to sepasate itadf from them, and cairy 
ifiMlItidflewfaere. Thus, iit the end of the thirteenth oentuty, 
tte nioral cause which bad det^mined the crusadeB, whi^ 
St least was its most miergetac principle, had TUnii^ed ; the 
tabral state of Enn^ WM profouadly modified. 

The social state had undergmie an analogoin^ cdiange. . 
Much investigation has been expended upon what was the 
influence of the chuades in this respect; it hSs beenafaown 
how thej rediBced a large numbered fief-hold^ to the neces- 
sity of selling them to their sovereigns, or of selling climbers 
to the boroughs in order to procme the means of following 
the crusade. It has been shown that by their mere absence, 
many of the lords must have lost the greater portion of their 
power. Without entering into the details of this inquiry, we 
may, 1 ridnk, resolve into a few general fhets, the influence 
of t^ omaadea upon the sodal state. 

They greatly diminished the nuniber of petty fiefs and 
sn^l domains, o£ inferior flef-holdeFs; and they concentred 
property and power in a smaller^ number of hands. It is 
with the commencement of th^ crusades that we see the 
farmation and augmentation of large fiefs, and great feudal 
existences. 

I have oftmi regretted that there i& no m^ii of France 
divided into fiefs, as there is of its divirion into departments, 
ammdiSBemeBts, cantons, and parishes, in which all the fiefs 
should he marked, with their extent and BUcMi^v#; relations 
and dtoges. If we we^ to compare, with tbe^ of such a 
map, the state of France b^re and after the crusades, we 
riKKdd see how many fiefs had Vanirited, end to what a degree 
the groat and middle fiefs had increased. This jrasoim of the 
most in^rtant fatete to which the orusadee led. 

where ^tbe petty proprietors prmrved their fiefs, 
riiey;m>^loiigmr livdd as isolated as IbriM^. great fief- 
hoia^ herome w many centrhs, around whioh the smaller 
ones converge^ near to whkh ihey^psssed thrir lives- 
&> had heecH^ jmcjesriuiy, during the for thmn to 

trrin of the liriieBt and most pqWerf'it, 
to repriVe ^srioebur from him; they had lived with him, par- 
tdren bf gone through the same adventures^ 
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When the crusaders returned hom^ this BodaboH^, this 
habit of living near to the superior lord, remaiaOa &Bed 
in their manners. Thus as we see the augmentatioii qf tha^ 
great fiefb alter the crusades, so we see the holders of those 
fiefs holding a much more considerable court in the interior, 
of their castles, ha^ng near the|^ a larger number of gentie^ 
men who still preserved their small domains, but did <ziol 
shut themi^lves up within them. t 

The extension oi the great fiefs and the creation of a eer- 
tain number, of centres of sodet^, in places! the disper^cm 
which formerlj existed, are the two principal efiects brouj^t 
about by the emsades in the heart of feudalism. 

As to the burghers, a res^t of the same nature is easily 
perceptible. The crusades ideated the great borough s. Petty 
commerce and industry did not suffice to create boroughs 
such as the ^reat to^nM of Ital^ and Flanders were. It was 
oommerce ona great scale, maritime commerce, and e^[>eciBlly 
that of the east, which gave rise to them; it was the crusades 
which gave to maritime commeioe the most powerful impulsion 
it had ever received. 

Upon, the whole,^ when *^6 regard the state of society at 
the end of the crusades, we find that this movement of disso- 
lution, of the dispersion of existences and influences, this 
movemen^t uf universal localization, if such a phrase be per- 
mitted, winch: had preceded this epoch, had ceased, by a move- 
ment wh^ ^ exactly contrary tendency, by a movement of . 
centralization. All now tended to approximation. The lesser 
existences; wCy^oither absorbed in the greater, or Were 
grouped arounCrheaL, It was in thifi direction that aocieiy 
advanced, tii^t til its {vogress was iqade: 

You now, s^ why, towards end, of the thirteenth 
and fourteentjti centuria^ neither people nor sovereigDS 
any longer desired the iQntsadss; ti^y h^ no longer, either 
the need or desire foir thw$ th^ had ^ been dst into;theni 
by the impulsion of .tSe roli^oiur spnii^ and by the' exclusive 
domination of relig^s ideas the wbok existence; tins 
domination had lo^ . its energy. ^^Hiey had'i^pnght, too, in ; 
the crusades a new lif^ more extensive and mere varied ^ey 
nOw began to And it in )Burope itself, in the pingress of socud 
relations. It was at this epoch the career of political aggran^ . 
dizement opened itself to kings. Wherefore seA kingdoms 
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in wlicn thej had them to conquer at their own doors? 
Philip Augustus went to the crusades against his will: what 
Caaild, be moie natural? He had to make himself king of 
France. It was the same with the people. The career df 
riches opened before their eyes; they renounced adventures 
for work. For the sovereigns, the place of adventures was 
supplied by policy; for the people, by work on a great scale. 
One single class of society still had a taste for adventure, 
this was that portion of feudal nobility who, not being in a 
eonditfon to think of political aggrandizement, and not liking 
work, preserved their ancient condition and manners. They 
therefore continued to rush to the (wusades, and attempted 
their revival. 

fikioh, in my opinion, are the great and true effects of the 
^neades: on one side, the extension of ideas, the en&an- 
shiSement of mind; on the other, the aggrandizement of 
sxisleiioeB, and a la^ge sphere opened to activity of all kinil: 

produced at once a greater degi^e of individual liberty, 
ind of political unity, l^ey aided the independence of man 
lad the centralization of society. Murii has been asked as 
;o the means nf civilization — which they directly impor^ 
Tom the esfit; it has been ^d titat the chief portion of the 
^eat discoveries whi^, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- , 
curies, called forth the development of European cllrilization — 
:ho QOtnpess, printing, gunpowder — ^were iwwn in the east, 
ind th^ the CFuBfders may have brougfo; them thence. 
Ilis, to a certain point* is true. But some of these assertions 
iredi^utnblc. T^t wUcb is not di^putable^ this influence, 
fob general effect of the crusades upon mind on one 
bond* imd ufinn sqcietf on the ot^er hanu; they drew European 
society from a very sttnightened track* and led it into mew 
and infinity mor$ extensive paths; tb^ cobmeiiced that 
Ijransfoiamtiion of ijarious elements of (lurupean socie^ 
Into gov<e>^^fo ^ peoples* i^ludi i^ the character of 
Almut the.til^e^tiacie* r0j^t7» ene of 
fmaitutiom winch Iptve powetMjy contributed ip 
Axieat result* develi^Md itself, m lostoiy, from the birm 
stafos down to the fhlrtoento will foinh 

ig^isbt my next lect^ 
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Objiiot of the lecttiri-^laipoxtuit part taken by royalty in tlte kjeiW ^ 
Europe, end in tbe falatoiy of the iroild — True oAUeea of thie 
— T^o-fold point of View nnder which the institution of royalty eiienld 
be oonsidered — Ist Its tme ind pemalieht nature^lt the perennUt-* 
cation of ^e aoretoiffUty of zi(^t->-With what limita-*-%ad. lie Hesibi^ 
and ditersity •^European royalty teeins to be the refult of ^^foioiie kM3 
of royalty— Of barbarian royalty — Of imperial royalty— Of rallgioDa 
royalty — Of flsudal Royalty— Of modem royalty, i^poriy an eaUtd» astd 
of its true character* 


In our la^ lecture^ 1 attempted to detemdae tbe esseatidl 
and distinctive c^r&cter df modem Eoropeak aodtetjrjf $fi 
compared with pTimKtifjB European aOcietj; thid 

we discovered in thia fact, diat all the eteo^^ of ihp 
social state^ at firat mimeroud and various, rednbe itievkfeelveB 
to two: dn oneliaiid the gd^enithent, and on fho tUo 

Deople. In^te^d of encDnntering the feudri nohUitjf^ tlier 
dergy, the ki^||i|^ burghePSi dnd serfa^aa the domiiwisit powers 
md chief aotors in Ustoyr, wd find in modem Enrhpe l^ut 
two great %nre8 whi^ luofS occupy^ tile hUiexrio scdoe, 
government and thd coont^. ' ' 

Ti siichis'the in vfhim European civilination tenninotefib 

such alsdi^ l^e ^ to wfakA we should tendi and t6 #liich 
our resenrcib^ cniid^ m> B id neeesMiy Aat we 

iAiould reiile talti end ^rdgrdUvely 

develop and streu^i^^ J^imA engbmd upon the 

i3pook m we )Djnr arrive nt its nr^C|twas» as you 
h^e seeDi betweeil the twrifth^ftidt|iV &at 

^he slow and eoneeried WDifc arhidi 

led oiir society to ^ new form and deftrittve state. W« 
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liaTo Hk6w9^^^u4ied the Yfbitb^ in my 

opinioii, .eymntly wid p 9 weriB# 7' 14 thig 
dir^kiii, tkiM; iSp the erufiades. ; 

th6 ei^e e|K>^ «iihOBt «t 'WQ t^oafiw% that tlie 
brohe lout, that institatien comme^sei^iftB ^ 
which has, peihapB, contributed iiioijb thw aDythiiig to 
^<d fonnation of modem societyp^and to that iWimo of all the 
isoeial ^lenmnta into twp* pow^^ tlm gfiveminont and the 
people; royalty* ^ . 

' It is ey^nt that royidty has plejed a prodi^ua part in 
the history of European, myiliaation; a glance at beta 

anffioea to oonyince one of it. we soa* ^ devei^nWtt. of 
royalty maxclun^ with the same atepp so to speakp ait bafrt 
a umg period, as that oi society itself; the pepgifesS; Is nmtaaL 
And' not ouly is the progre^ nmtualip bt^ wheneyar society 
advances towSm its modem and definitive characterp royalty 
seems io.exfemid and |msper; so that when the wo^ is con^ 


sttuUBated^ there is no longer any, mp so||rbslj^ pij other 
important or decisive in|9uence in the gre^ stalb'^ ^ Europe, 
thim th^ qf the government and the public. is the 

government. ' \ ; 

And it has dins himpenedp. zmtnnly/^ Ae 

factb^^ldent Init also in the gMtOc'ppi^on.'m B^trypean 
cowntnes: a Uttln earlier or , a latei^ Jfind^ /sm^hot 
Afierent foms. .tlmsamo of 

sod^, in SpsimjBiiid. ^nnosw for 

^xamp^;it was ^ peculiar 

mid elame^ of aoti^ pervert^ ^d die- 

aatv^ ani^gi^ jtSeQ^tq Ihe syet^ ^publl^/powemi; this 
nfap Whk tha^tms of t^e greyest infliiw^ o0:t4y#^ It ^as 
lOie.s^' -in' Sfe^J^ Iii|;^"‘a^';Bm^pp^ 

‘iypn' tiie 


"ir.ir^ .lBfri»i lOorf 





jad pehna- 
dfd 

tp -root where it 
yj^^jpo^^ed Asi^^ 
vStaltea there wore 
o the monarchiod 
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When we peavtu^te ipteo* ^tlrior of Africa, 
wheFevBF we ineel^^with nitioBZ ^ this is 

the pperailiiig vKiltom. ' And not ooly bAfl. ro^l^ penetrated 
ever^rwhere, Iw* it haA aeoonimolittti^ jftMf to iho^'mojiit 
direrse si!|aiui0tt8, lo etrilizaticm and to barWiem, to 
the ipost «ae ih Chiii% for ekampie^ and to la 

Ttrldeii war, In i^ch the miiitaiy spirit dcnDlnale. * It' liiia 
alike estaWfihed itMf in the heart of ^he ejslem ^ 

the most rigoirotusijr ckissified sockitieB, andt^in die ii^ddt A 
system of ec^uUlt^, in societies which are ^er stran^ftt^ to 
aQ legal ana permanent ^lassifioation. Here dei^ttc 
Oppressive, there fkVonaable to civilization and even to Hberty, 
it seeMs {ike Khead wfaieh may be placed upon a multitude of 
different bodies, >, fruit that will spring from the most ^Bsi- 
milar gemns^ ^ - 

In this^^t, we mky discover many curious and important 
consequences. I trill take only two» The first is, that it is 
tmposaiblie sUcIin tqsult should be the fruit of zUere chairce, of , 
force or 'imutpatibiL donej it is impossible hot riiat there ' 
should be }n profbund and powerful analogy between the 
nature of r0ytlij, oeusidered as an institution, and the nature, 
whether^ qf IbUBriduid man, or cf human society. Deuhtfess, 
force is fnterini j;ed with the* or%in of the institution^ doubt <- 
Less, force has tak^ 4n important part in its progress; but 
ivhen we i^(iet ^tb snob & result as this, when we see a great 
Bvent d^mop^ng and im^roducifig itMf during the course of 
many eenturx^ apMlff m tnldri; of l9Uch different sitnations, 
we caUfOl attribute it tb fprbe. Force plays a great pert, an^ 
an incase^t uUS^ in huhnin B&.irss but it in not their prineiple, 
Lheir ptOnumi above force and the putt Which it plays, 

there hott^p CfW nrhieh deddes tbe^totanty of 

rhinga. Wi^ jn 1|^ hisaivf of 'aooietiea as with 

the ho^ surdyht^ a 

bi^ pl&e hbt flMapfiteci^e 

of life. bnt it does net UMnaie 

from it wJtalevm^'parfr fore® 

takes therein; It wbic#|fktwna ifcnW) Wo4 

presides jfU ideas imd 

Influence ^ anoidest^ df 

fo^ and regulate^d^J^pjS^ tff 7t is a cause of 

tins kind, and not ^^ch gpve s«ieess to royahT- 

^ M 9 
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^ A second and one which is no less .worthy of remark^ 
is the flexibility of the instijtQtion, Its faculty of modifying, 
oad adapting it^lf to a multitude of diff^eiit circunistailces. 
Mark the contrast: its fonn Is muque, permanent, aud siml)le; 
it does not offer that prodigious variety of combinations 
which we see in other institutions, and yet it applies itsellf to 
societies wMch the least resemlde it. It must evidexttly allow 
of great diversi^, ani| must attach itself, whetlier in man 
hin^f or in society, to many different elements and prin^ 
ciples. , , ‘ , 

It is from not having considered the institution of royalty 
in its whole extent; from not having on ffie one hand pene- 
trated to its peculiar and fixed .priim^l^ w^tev^ 

maybe the circumstances to which it itself, is its 

very ,^sence and being — nhd on the other, fij^'^not haylihg 
estimated all the varieties to ^hich it 
the principles with which it may enter , iptd aBiapo|>; itT "" 


say, from not having considered royalty uni 
twofold point of view, that the pfurt ; t ' 
history ^f the world has not be^ always i 
its nature and. effects have often been mis^i 
T^s is the work which I wieb to go _ 
imd in.Boch ^manner asio take ^ ex^,^^ 
mate of the effects of this insdtutbn ^iji "mi 
whether they hjtyb flowed from its own peci 
or the mowea^Q^ it has uhefij^rg^* 
There can be no doubt timt the foroe of n 
power; wjbhA. U .true prindplef dioes ,|iOt . 

^d 

be no dol4>t ^|t the 

phiioso^ei^'mih^^ H eyetepi, ~ 
prooQieilied.W a^pt the 
i^y lu^biiswy, 


6y\it In 
knded, "that 
- 1 . 
ph with yoof 

' aplete esti- 
J^urope, 

at moM 
the sole 
lere eaa 
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possesses the right of governing meo? It U quite ceiMw 
that tE^ believe So; because th^y s^k, and constantly nave, 
sought, nod indeed cannot but seek/ to place themselves 
tinder its empire. Conceive to yourselves the smallest 
assembly of men, I will not saj a people : conceive that 
ass^bly under ^lie submission to ^ a sovereign who is only 
BO lie facto, under a force which has no right exce|)t that 
of force, which governs neither according to reason, justice, 
nor truth ; human nature revolts at such a supposition — 
it must liave right to believe in. It is the supremacy of 
right which it seeks, that is the only power to which man 
consents to aubmit< /‘What is history hut the demonstra- 
tion of this .ttniveireal fact ? What are the greater pdr- 
tion of which take place in the life of nation^ 

bat effort towards the sovereignty of right, so 

thaf^^^ themselves hnder its empire And 

not oal|ma^<^ne phildaophers believe in its existence, and 
inceSB^t)^’Seie& if What are all the systems of political 
philosim%i .,bu^ fbr the kivereign of right? 

WTiat 13 it toot they' tlfeat bf,^^^^^ the quei^tion of knowing 
who has a right ,to* govern society ? Take the tbeocratidU, 
monarchical, aristocratidd^ or ' deitiocTaticBl systems, all of 
th^ hoi^t ^ having discovered wherein the sovereignty of 
right promise to sodeiy that they place ft 

Uhdei^ ^;tuie ^ its legitimate master. I.rnpeatt this is the 
endalike. of ‘all ttfee'wmks^bf philtiSbpherS|» o{'4lk ^"ffortsof 
nation^ ' : • , ' ^ 

How bi^eve in sorisreigifty x>f right f 

be'^bstantly & searcdl qf it?' Take fiht 
simplil be sometfaiq^ to^ accom- 

plUi^ spnie |Ed|tea^ updh^BOrbia^ in 

it^ whole, its m^bOra^ or a 

single fdwaya a rdltf fhr this 

action^ a, l^timto Wbether 

fiodm hr wbe- 

fho will 

ey^fyiSfiteiisifccamtor'la''^ 'a just and 

Thit is the 

i^ei^Sgii';m rlj|ht> tow^a;Vhiob ^|ddii^^ nations 

IluiVe beased |Bd dill: 

0p to what pdintean Ihe SO vbra^ty df right be represented 
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% .irji|wiMii.iwl ■' 'ppriffoaiint /ttaBway ■ lewiwa^. force oa 

How ■&»' k'<fti»fa 

parti- 

'li6fihO(M tbe pei«oiufioatM» of ,t|».K>TtdMi%^.|ilf.,i)g:fat under 
of I 07 fflf 7 ^ ,IUpoa.i^|/^tt.oaiadkm>8, whst 

.fniito i» fiMoan i fi c al M ln adimiaihht I (^w^tions, 

I lun-0; Dot to traaf H beni^ >X 

Wot.ajBsut polling oa^;«nd njpoa whu^ ^ wjr « word 

ths merest cdi4]ii) 6& eeade ^ 

jright oompletd; alidpenn^ieixllj eiu^ 
ooe; that aii ei 

my' bumaa pow^ whatsoev^j^iiidiiselly^^^^ and 
\ JSeiiGe arisesi tke neo^si^Poir t^e limtaiioli M 
whatever ikiiga names or nmy lietiee 

1M of idL abaolvie powei^ wh^er its 

dshiquest, iaheritimoet' or eleotieo. Peopk 
miHf ^Bjp^ 'jos to'te best mems of oeekiog the sovereiga oi 
rijglit; tlw^ eiay oa la ^taee and tiumi but ia ee j^bce, 
au <|jl^ myr^e^itamto frnirm 

aesa^ii^ Um abtstaigata, > 'V ' . v. 

TUi prmei|ile Maig jLiddemii it- jU m ihai 

m^atar^ayaamL itvk eoBoeid^edl^ presmlu itself «e 
eby^erd^ ofwmlil linteti to 
it im ifea ore the iiaage 

<Ue if^jsily ei^FUi^ tfas^they ore the per* 
ig« jasticeitmtiip fladi^daess^^ Address 
eMlb; they will toil ym^tbat the king 
f ism|^per^iiihG«ti^ 

m s^^Vs»'rtl^7liSt.^llMr| boa^'lihe 
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4 »ii be hat Bbirerei|pi^ «& 

always th^. 

superior .sittiliftiitt, it Mv&gier %b ^ ^ vida^ttideii «i||6 
changes of tiito iii ite is^ 4ia 

that of 4:^BpeeMeiimA WeH! it w 

tei^ai^ repftiMM, ustetlie most; jsiftiple 
appeata ItB 111^ knage, raiic^ 

characteiistka^ ^lin qtmragQ rig^, Q|>eo Ihe^ a ii irt h-^ 
^which >Mb PoB0taiit has bo ingenoudy 

pow^rafli^j 

Bccideptts atoi^ of ioeial Mei, and only iolfi 

gr^ eris^ ^ not tfai^ ao/to spedc, tilie. attiii^i 
soverdj^^ 'of rigiit in the go>vo:rBinent of banning 

There ioaiiBt be soincthkig in this idea well caknki^; 

pressidiiB ndn^ It has pMed dith singnkr i sifl il ^ fj^ 
booka^ iftcts. '<h:le aoweigb made it in the ^cn awpit it^ 

Brazil tfae Teiy fbandation his thraBei Airae^aejpiti^ ^ 
represented os a moderat^ piwrer^ rased ahem # 
powers, asn ^eetetor end jnd^ ' V!^ < . 

Und^ efli^w point of riew y«m inati^tkmy 

as compart wim ^le soyot^^ yav wfll> that 

there kjqgieatextext^resQm^^ andtbat it is netut^ior 
it to he^ve^trlidE thenat^ of ynen. ^lOtfiidbl^^ 
their reflection or imagiiiatio;a 
the ootttezi^dnl^ 'or dC of. 

of light, and’Jflb^BssentU' «heracties-i^dt«^^ 
towards royalty.):'’ m &e tn^ 

religtcma idea^ Ihr l^bitlKd 'oioafloa^ialie^ of 

God led anMiibid'.^^ttds iM 

die iacKcMiajlte^^d^^ in aee^, 

vai^ iwta!fc''’«C of 

' in 

E'ttuB 4 lift ' i'-hft 
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Ercm ignoraiKX^ and bru^iilhv, or from corruption. Then 
mieiyi abandoned to the conl^ts of pereon^l and unable 

to raise itself by their free concurrence to a common and 
universal will, poeaionately long for a sovereign to whom aU 
individnols may be forced to submit; and Che moment any 
institution, hearing any one of the icbaraeterii^i^ of the 
sovereignty of right, presented itself and promised its empire 
to society, sooiefy rallk^ romid it with eag^ earnestness, like 
ouilawfi taking refuge in thoa^imn of o church. This is^ 
what has been seen in the disorderly 3miitb of nations^ such as 
we bavu aarveyed. Royalty is adfasirablj adapted to ^ocha 
of vigomuB and ^fruitful anarchy, so to jspeak, when Society 
desirea jto form and regulate its^, without knowing bow to 
do so by the Cnee concord of individual wi&s. TheiTe are other 
times when« from directly oppoate causes, it has 'the same 
recommendation. Why the Roman empire, so nearly in 
a state of diasohition at the end" of the republic, subsist for 
nevrly fifteen centuries afterwards, under the name of that 
empire, whidb, idter all, was but a eonlmual decay, a length- 
foyuhy alone could produce each an effect; that 
alone could hold together a socieiy sdfisbness inces- * 
santly tended to destroy. The imperial gk^wan struggled for 
fifteen uptuxaea against Ihe nun of tha fiimmnHiirto'Jd. 

Thus lh|fpe nrS timua when ' roynl^ alhiy 
disaolatiOB of society, and times wh^n k done ac^liaiates its 
formation, ihnd in ooththeae canes, ihsalmeatmB if^WMCosents * 
moie dearly and pbwerfu% thdn fisfin £e sove- 

reign of Tl^ti it eioercises this jMbar-ii||tn oyestsr 
wtiatever point|[|f view you may oobP^ 
tutioD, and a;t whatever epoch, you Will aobiowtnte then that 
its essdntUil charaoteristie^ itsjttawti |>zinctp]s^^ii true aud 
inmost mm^iDg is the pre- 

sumed intnzpr^er of this unique^ sm>ar^„ and Omentiplly 
ie^«iiniitewi% vhidh alone has tho rigMWfjl^vUidiig society. 

JUst ns now regard ijayslty flnmi of view, 

(hnt is lloafly, in its fioxIhUxty, ^ ^ parts wHhch 

it has plfon^ and the effects wUch l| is 

wegshoubl give the leasthl dhe^ 
and debffMne their ^usesi " 

Hero We have an advantage; we can, immediately enter 
afim histozy, and upon opr OWn history. By a concourse of 
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singular circumstances, it has happened, that in modem 
Europe' royalty I^ia assumed every character uAder which it 
has ^own the history of the worldi If I may he . 

allowed to use' an arithme^cal egression; Etiropelin royal^; 
is the sum total igf ,tdl poastbld* spmes of royUly. I will riin 
over its history fix>m the^fkh to the twelfth centnry; yow 
will see hofw vi^ds are tile aspects under t^Uch it plf^nts < 
itself, and to wh^ an «±teiit we shaU ^vetywhere 
character of variety, complication, and conflict which helODgs 
to all European c'viliaation. » ' ^ . 

In the flfth century,- at the time of the great German in- 
vasion^ two royalties are present; the bmbarian and" the 
imperial, royalty, that of Cllovis and that of Oonatodtine; 
both difietjTng essentially m principles and effects. Barbaric 
royalty is ^aentially elective; the German kings ware elected, 
although tiidr election did nojb take place with the eamerflnrans 
which we are aeibttstoiiied to attach to the ideal they were 
military chiefs, who werobolmd to make their power freely 
accept^le to a large number bf companions who obeyed them 
as Wng the nuMtt brave and the most able among them. 
Election is the t^O’^omrce nf borbarie royalty^ its i^imitive 
and essential ^<dtinpabterisdCi* 

Not that thia dlaractmistio in the fifth 'centuty was not 
already a different demehtpt bod not 

been inti^Sjluced Into' royalty. The v&rioua tribes had had 
their eei^uil thne ; some Emilies had'mised , 

themB^estornitetrtiB^ peasideration, and riches thati. others. 
Hence a of iiiheritaiice; the chief Heraa now 

mostly ^Iptis waa the first Offer- 
ing Ibir^ated with the dominant prin- 

ciple of election,':' ' 

^otherviidei^ riejtient, had idso airei^y petteti^ted 

into barbaric thfe was the religious element. „ We 
find among soia#^ df ^ harbai<bii8'natiot!s, ahmiig the Goths, ' 
for example, th^ihe<4i«o^^ desoend^ ftom the 

famflies of of whom they had 

made ^oda^ TVs; is the situation of the kings 

of giids or di^^^odsi and hy? reason 

of t^ title we^ the ptijeots of a khi^M^Ugious veneration, 
despite thw ftmited ^k)W6i;. » ' ^ ‘ 

Such, in the fifth ms' baibaric royalty, already 
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ud its ^mitiT« principle still 

lUke itepe^ SoiMtiii<ojp«%9 this b a totally different 
it b toe penitoiitotion off toe etote^ tbe Mr of ohe 
ooVereigHty ml Bugieety of toe I^an people. Oonsider 
toe Toj^dty of Avigaatns and iTiberiuB; toe emperoa^ is the 
representative of toe eenato^ tbe comitb, and toe whole 
r^blic{ lie soooeedei them, and they are tonnaed op in hb 
person. Who /would ^at reoogniae tob in toe maAGSty of 
language of the first emperor^; of those, «t kist, who wei'e men 
of sense, and odentood their situation? They fdt themselYes 
in the prenoeof too late sovereign people who had ahdi- 
oated in toeir tovour; toey addressed |hm as thek represea- 
tatorei and ini»ri;er 8 . Bat, in faei^ ezercbed the whole 
of the people, and that with toe most toipidable inten* 
shy. Jh is easy for us to undomad sneh d transfimution; 
we have ourselves witnessed it$ we have seen th^e^Dvereignty 
pass i&om toe people to a man; that b the hbtory of ISnpo- 
Jaon. He also was toe personifi^rion of toe sovereign pehple; 
ha Meeasu^ly nepeated to It, “ Wl]0.1ike saa has heeu elected 
by^vki^ilneii aiBli^a of mep ? Who like ipua b the repre- 
aentative of the people RepvbUque J^rungtMf’ And v^n 
upon one aide of his coinage we rmi, Slie flrmcik Mep^fMky 
and upon toe other, Na^oiam, What does this 

uolt the toot which I jMwe deethiSt^ed, the people 
hca ei nu Jring? 

. Brito wee toe fiandunenM toeroet^ of imperial royalty, 
itotch it pmmvfld tor toe torto first centuries of 4he empire: 

I it was not tffl {bocintplii thgt b tooklts definitive and com* 
fdm tosm. It was tom han(em^> ppon toe pcSnt uf^ itoder* 
going a grtot change; a new royalty had almost unpeared. 
ClniitMiT htoeutod for tome oentuiiet tp the 

religious ubwpd ^ aebe^ U, wa$ Pmtaptine 

toto b wito to making it to^ 

* Hrire presents 
m diffiswtoriipri^ jib b M; eartoly; the 
WSSi* ^r^fiiphiitafive csf too iWbriJh^^reign^ he 
iimiWMjgf m Eh lOprtMriiiitSitiwe and ddegato. Power 
mam tbuntlrii hBu ^freui^^nhewi 4 n im^Sirial £pya% 
it oatoo tomfi hdow. These afe n.ttrily difl^ent situa- 
tim' ^ ixM onrirriy difieroit irimKa. Thh rights of 
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liberty, gnan^t^ difkis^ to cooni^ 

tbe principle; of rdigiooft birt the ^nciple" its^ is 

elevated, moral, and us see th^ idea which was 

formed ^ the! piinoe ih the seventii eatotary^ in the system /bf 
reli^ous royafttyC 1 takb^ the gkqoiiis ef the ctWHioils 
of Toledo. ^ 

The king is called because lie governs 

(rec^y Jf he act with justice (rede), he le^tiiinMy pos- 
sesses tile name kk^,- if be tuct wjth injusM^e, be miSeimibly 
loses Oar ftdiers, therefore, said, with g^ reaseu: Rex 
eris si nomjfkcis, nomeris. Tbe two 

priiidpal royal v&rMss are justice ^d tnitfa, (scieiice of the 
reason), 

The poysl power is bound, like the people, to respect the 
taws . . . . Obe^iesiee to the win of Heovaa, gives to tss and 
to our suhje^ wise laws, whidi our greatness wdA that of 
DuT suooessoro^is'boand to obey, as well as the whole l^pdla- 
tiOQ^ our. kingdom. . . 


the human body, has raised the head on high, and has willed 
that the nerves of ell the members ^ould proceed thmefroro. 
And he has {diieed in the head the torch of the eyes, to the 
end that fram ihenoe may be viewbd all things thiU fl^hb be 
prejudicial. He^bss establidied the power of iateUeCt, 
chaining it to goVem idl Ihe membera, akd wisely to regulate 
their action. ... It is first necessary, then, to reguliUte wimt 
relates to princes, to wati^^ever tb^r safety, and to pt^ect 
their life, mod then to nrdor u(^t rdatos tothe people; so that 
in guaranteeing, as is fi1tizig> the Imfety of Idn^ they at 
the aaane guarantoe^ Und more eAbdtually, that of the 

niwhilA-**"! i ‘ 

,, i^thu etement, 

littto that tif alaiiitot iiways intro- 
duce A new prwer 4bdk Wkfiiw % side rf it, 

Apowfr iiipi^to Ihe'tos^ tojulty etoamdies, 

'than royd^^%df: yni ^ c I SK a y, ths -eccksiaMcBl 

power whhS Wtapotod betWton^w^toid kings, and 
between \fiagB and the pecpilt; to that royil^, toe, image of 
divinity, rk^ a chuneb ia tkb an instrument 

^ ^ fmim M^mh i. hb. & j tit. i. I. *0, 1** ft 
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of the human interpreters of the divine will. This was a new 
cause of diversity in the destinies and ejects of the institu- 
tion. 

Here, then, we see, what in the fifth century were the 
various royalties which manifested themselves upon the ruins 
of the Roman empire: the barbaric royalty, the imperial 
royalty, and the rising religious royalty. Their fortunes were 
as various as their principles. 

In France, under the hrst race, barbaric royalty prevailed; 
there were many attempts of the clergy to impress upon it the 
imperial or religious character; but election in the royal 
family, with some mixture of inheritance and reli^bus ideas, 
remained dominant. In Italy, among the Ostrogoths, imperial 
royalty superseded the barbarian customs. Theodoric asserted 
himself the successor of the emperors. You need only read 
Cassiodorus, to acknowledge this character of his government. 

In Spain, royalty appeared more religious than elsewhere; 
as the councils of Toledo were, I will not say the mUsters, but 
the influencing power, the religious character dominated, if 
not in the government, properly so called, of the Visigoth 
kings, at least, in the laws with which the clergy inspired 
them, and the language which it made them speak. 

In Eugland, among the Saxons, barbarian manners subsisted 
almost entire. The kingdoms of tbe heptarchy were m^ely the 
domains of various bands, having each its chief. The military 
election is more evident there than elsewhere. Anglo- 
Saxon i^«y«lty is the most perfect type of barbaric royalty. 

Thus ^om tbe fifth to the twelfth century, three kinds of 
royalty manifested themselves at the same time, in general 
facts; one or other of them prevailed, according to cireum- 
s^UG^s, in each of the different states of Europe, ^ ' 

chaos was such at this ^och, that tmiver^ 

ipr perAianent could be established; and^ froiia^^e vicissitude 
tp another, we arrive, at the .eighth century,, without royalty 
faaYing aujwhciie taken a^e^iive chora^rV , towards the 
th^ f^th century^ mtb the tri of iSie second 
naoe of ^ king^ eyents and 

as theyiycre 

better understood, dn4 ^ nio^ results. 
Tdu ^^brtly sto the different royalties distinctly succeed 
and combiiLe with each other. 
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At the time when the Carlovingians replace the Merovin- 
gians, a return of barbaric royalty is visible; election again 
appears. Fepin caus^^ himself to be elected at Soissons. 
When the first Carlovingians give the kingdoms to their sons 
they take care to have them accepted by the chief persons 
in the states assigned them; when they make a partition, they 
wish it to be sanctioned in the national assemblies. In a word, 
the elective principle, under the form of public acceptation, 
reassumes some reality. You bear in*mind,, that this change 
of dynasty was like a new invasion of the Germans in the 
west of Europe, and brought back some shadow of their 
ancient institutions and manners. 

At the same time we see the religious principle introduced 
more clearly into royalty, and playing therein a more im- 
portant part. Fepin was acknowledged and crowned by the 
pope. He had need of religious sanction; it had already 
a great power, and he courted it. Charlemagne took the 
same precaution; religious royalty was developing. Still 
under Charlemagne this character did not dominate; imperial 
royalty was evidently what he attempted to resuscitate. 
Although he closely allied himself to the clergy, and made 
use of them, he was not cheir instrument. The idea of a 
great state, of a great political unity, the resurrection of the 
Roman empire, was the favourite idea, the dream of Charle- 
magne’s reign. He died, and was succeeded by Louis le 
Debonnaire. Every one knows what character the royal 
power instantly assumed; the king fell into the hands of the 
clergy, who censured, deposed, re-established, and governed 
him; religious royalty, late subordinate, seemed on the point 
of being established. 

Thus, from the J^iddle of the eighth to the middle of the 
ninth century, ihe (diversity of three kinds of royalty mani- 
fested important, closely connected, and palpable 

events. 'I'' ^ 

Af^r the d^th I^uis le Debonnaire, in the dissolution 
into'which Europe fell, the Uhree species of royalty disap- 
peared almost slbuitaneptMly; dl beetle oon^sipn. After 
Borne timcH system preveil^> n fourth 

royalty jpreSelited ' differont from any tiiat we have 
yet; seen; this was feudal is confused, and 

veiy difficult to define.' It nas b^n^ said that the king 
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in the feudal system was sovereign*of sovereignsj lord of 
lords, tkat he held by sure ties, from one class to another, 
the entire society; that in calling argund him his vassals, 
then the vassaU of his vassals, he called the whole nation, 
and tndy showed himself a king. 1 do not deny that this 
wus the theory of feudal royalty; but it is a mere theory, 
which has never governed facts. That general influence of 
the king by the means of an hierarchical organization, those 
ties which united royally to the entire feudal Society, are the 
dreams of publicists.’ In fact, the greater part of the feudal 
lords were at this epoch entirely independent of royalty; a 
large humber scarcely knew the name, and had little or no 
connexion with it. All the sovereignties were local and 
independent : the title of king, borne by one of the feudal 
lords, expressed rather a remembrance than a fact. 

This was the state of royalty during the course of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth, with the reign 
of Louis le G-ros, the aspect of things began to change. We 
more often And the king spoken of; his influence penetrated 
into places where hitherto he had never way; his part 

in society became more active. If we seek by^hat title, we 
shall recognise none of the titles of which royalty had 
hitherto been accustomed to avail itself. It was not as tlie 
heir of the emperors, or by the title of imperial royalty, that 
it aggraiidized itself and assumed more coherence; nor was 
it in virtue of election, nor as the emanation of divine 
power. All trace pf election bad disappeared, the hereditary 
principle of succession had become definitivMy established; 
and although religion sanctioned the accessitm of kings, the 
minds of men did not appear at all engrossed with the re- 
ligious character of the royalty of Louis le Grps. A new 
element, a character hitherto ^pknpwn, jprodheed itself in 
royalty; a new royalty comtnenced. . ! 

1 need not repeat that society was epoch in a 

prodigious disorder, a prey ’to unceasing violence. So 
had'in itdelf no means of Batriving against this deplor- 
able state, 0 # regalnmg mj regulaiity or Unity, The feudal 
ias^utiona, parliaments of barons, those seigneurial 

courts!,^ all forms under which, in modern times, feu- 

dalism Jiaj/beeii represented as a systematic and organised 
regime, aH this was devoid of reality, of power; there was 
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nothing there which could re-establish order or justice; so 
that, amidst this social desolation, none knew to whom to 
have recourse for the reparation of any great ii\jiistice, or to 
remedy any great evil, or in any way to cmistitute anything 
resembling a state. The name of king remained; a lord bore 
it, and some few addressed themselves to him. The various 
titles under which royalty had hitherto presented itself, 
although they did not exercise any great oontrol, were still 
present to many minds, and on som^ occasions were reco- 
gnised. It Sometimes happened that they haihi acoulrse to the 
king to repress any scandalous violence, or to re-eataldish 
something like order in any place near to his resideiice, or 
to terminate any difference which had long existed; he was 
sometimes called upon to interfere in matters not strictly 
within his jurisdiction ; he interfered as the protector of 
public order, as arbitrator and redresser of wrongs. The 
moral authority which remained attached to his name, by 
degrees attracted to him this power. 

Such is the character which royalty began to take under 
Louis le Gros, and. under the administration of Suger. Then, 
for the first time, we see in the minds of men the idea, 
although vfi’Y incomplete, confused, and weak, of a public 
power, forei._ \ to the powers which possessed society, called 
to render jusi - e to Aose who were unable to obtain it by 
ordinary meann capable of establishing, or, at least, of com- 
manding order; the idea of a great magistrate, whose essen- 
tial character was that of maintaining or re-establishing 
peace, of protecting the weak, and of eiidiiig differences 
which none others could decide. This is the entirely new 
character under which, dating from the twelftbi century, 
royalty presented itself in Europe, and especially in France. 
It was neither ^ a barbarous royalty, a religious royalty, 
nor as an imp^ol royidty, that it exercised its empire; it 
possessed only p limited, iucompletfe, and accidental power, 
the power, as it were, (I know of no expression more exact) 
of a great justice of peace for, the whole luitton. 

This is the true origin of modern .this, so to 

speak, is its vital principle! that which hna^^n developed 
in the course of its career, and whichy I dp not hesitate iii 
saying, has brought about its suc^ss. At thp different epochs 
of history, we see the different ciSracters of royalty reappear; 
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we Bee the various royalties which I have described attempt- 
ing by turns to regain the prepondei ance. Thus the clergy 
has always preached religious royalty; jurisconsults laboured 
to resuscitate imperial royalty; and the nobles have some- 
times wished to revive elective royalty, or the feudal. And 
not only have the clergy, Jurisconsults, and nobility, striven 
to make dominant in royalty such or such a character; it 
has itself made them all subservient to the aggrandizement of 
its power; kings have sometimes represented themselves as 
the delegates of God, sometimes as the successors of the 
emperors, according to the need or inclination of the moment; 
they have illegitimately availed themselves of these various 
titles, but none of them has been the veritable title of 
modern royalty, or the source of its preponderating influence. 
It is, I repeat, as the depositary and protector of public 
order, of universal justice, and common interest — it is under 
the aspect of a great magistracy, the centre and union of 
society — that it has shown itself to the eyes of the people, and 
has appropriated their strength by obtaining their adhesion. 

You will see, as we advance, this characteristic of modern 
European royalty, which commenced at the twelfth century, 
under the reign of Louis le Gros, strengthen and develop 
itself, and became, so to speak, its political physiognomy. 
It is through it that royalty has contributed to the great 
result which characterizes European societies in the present 
day, namely, the reduction of oil social elements into two, 
the government and the country. 

Thus, at the termination of the crusades, Europe entered 
the path which was to conduct it to its present state; and 
royalty took its appropriate port in the great transformation. 
Jn our next lecture we shall study the different attempts 
at political organization, from the twelfth to the six- 
t^nth century, with a view to maintain, by regidating it, 
the or4erfe then almost inflbin. We shall consider the efforts 
of fe^alistn, of the church, and even of the boroughs, to 
^iety after its ancient principles^ and under its 
and thus defend themselves against the 
dyiiaa ^j |ihoBia which was in preponition. 
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Mlkject of the lecture — Attempts to recoucile the vidrious fcoclol elemeuts of 
r;oderu Europe, anil to niiike them Ine auil act in common, in one so- 
ciety, anil under one central power — 1st. Attempt at theocratic ul organi- 
zation — Why it foiled — Four principal ohstucles — Faulta of Gregory Vll. 
— Reaction against the domination of the church — On the pait of the 
people — Oil the part of the sovereigns — 2ud. Attempt at republican 
organization — Italian republics — Their defects — Towns in the south of 
Fuiiici’ — Crusade of the Alhigen&es — Swiss confi* deration — Boroughs of 
ilouders and the Rhine — Hanseatic league — Struggle between the 
Uiliil nobility ana the boroughs — ;Jrd. Attempt ut a mixed organization 
— States-geiierol of France — C ortes of i^paiu and Poitiigal — English 
parliament — Peculiar state of Germany — 111 success of uJl their attempts 
—From what causes — General tendency of Europe. 

T wisR to determine correctly, and at the outset, the object of 
this lecture. 

You will recollect, that one of the first facts which struck 
us in the elements of ancient Eurtyean society, was their 
iliveisity, scpnmtioii, and independence. The feudal nol^ility, 
clergy"; and boroughs, had a situation, laws, and maimers, all 
■ntirely different; they were so many societies which governed 
themselves, each upon its own 'account, and by its own rules 
and power. They stood iii relation and came in contact, but 
there was no true union; they did not form, properly speak- 
ing, a nation, a State. 

The fusion of all these societies into one has been accom- 
plished ; it is precisely, as you have seen^fhe 4i#Jictive 
fact, the essential character of modem society. The ancient 
social elements reduced to two, the government and the 
X)eople; that is to say, the diversity has ceased, that simili- 
tude In^s led to union. But before this result was consum- 

N 
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mated, and even with a view to its prevention, niany efforts 
were tried to make all particular societies live and act in 
common, without destroying their diversity or independence. 
It was not wished to strike a blow in any way prejudicial to 
their situation, privileges, or special nature, and yet to unite 
them in a single State, to form of them one nation, to rally 
them under one and the same government. 

All these attempts ^failed. The result which 1 have just 
mentibned, the unity of modem society, proves their ill sue 
cess. Even in those European countries where some traces 
of the ancient diversity of social elements, in Germany, for 
example, where there is still a true feudal nobility and a 
bourgeoisie; in England, where a national church is in pos- 
session of special revenues and a particular jurisdiction, it is 
clear that this pretended distinct existence is but an appear- 
ance, an illusion; that these special societies are politically 
Confounded with the general society, absorbed in the State, 
governed by the public powers, in subjection to the same 
system, and carried away in the current of the same ideas, and 
the same manners. I repeat that, where even the form of it 
still subsists, the independence of the ancient social elements 
lias no reality. 

Still these attempts to make them co-prdinate without 
transforming them, to attach them to a national unity without 
abolishing their diversity, have held an important place in 
the history of Europe; they partly fill the epoch which now 
occupies our attention, that epoch which separates primitive 
irom modem Euri^e, and in which the met^orphosis of 
European society was accomplished. Ajfd unly has it 
occ||>ied an important place therein, but idso greatly 

influenced posterior events, and the manner in which the 
reduction of all social elements into two, the government 
and the public, has been brought about. It is, therefore, of 
consequence tn properly estimate and thotoughly understand 
all the essays at politick organitation which wer^ made from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth eentury, to create nations and 
governments, without destroying 4he diversity of the second- 
ary, SqiMties pktoed side by side. £uch will be our business 
Ibctur^ 

Itla and even a painful task. These attempts at 
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political orgEmization haye not all been conceived and directed 
with a good intexrtion; muiy of them have had no other views 
hut those of selfishness and tyranny. More than one, however, 
lii^been pure and disinterested; more than ofie has really had 
for its object the moral and social good of mankind. The 
state of incoherence, violence, and iniquity in which society 
was then placed, shocked great minds and elevated souls, and 
they incessantly sought the means of escaping from it. Still, 
even the best of these noble essays have failed ; and to much 
courage and virtue, so many, sacrifices and efforts, have been 
lost : is it not a heart -rending spectacle ? There is even 
one thing still more painful, the source of a sadness Still 
more bitter: not only have these attempts at social ameliora- 
tion failed, but an enormous mass of error and evil has been 
mixed up therein. Despite the good intention, the greater 
part were absurd, and indicated a profound ignorance of 
reason, justice, the rights of humanity, and the foundations 
of the social state; so that not only has success been wanting 
to mankind, but they have merited their failures. W e, here, 
tlien, have the spectacle, not only of the hard destiny of 
humanity, but also of its weakness. One may here see how 
the merest instalment of truth sufiices so to occupy the greatest 
minds, that they entirely foi'get all the rest, and become blind 
to everything which does not come within the straightened 
horizon of their ideas; how a mere glimpse of justice in a 
cause suffices to make them lose sight of ail the injustice 
which it involves and permits. This outburst of the vices 
and imperfection of man, in my opinion, a contemplation 
even more melancholy than the misery of his eonditiou; his 
iiiults weigh more heavily upon me than his sufferings. ^I^^he 
attempts which I have to describe, exhibit each of these 
spectacles. It is necessary to go through with them, and to 
be just towards those men, those ages, who have so often 
gone astray, and have so cruelly failed, and who, notwith- 
standing, have displayed such high virtues, made such noble 
efforts, merited so much glqiy*! 

The attempts at political organization formed from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth tsentury, are of two kinds: the objecjt 
of the one was to bring about the predominance of a parti- 
cular social element, whether the clergy, the feudal nobility^ 

TSI 9 
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or the lioroughB; to make all the others subordinate to this, 
and on these terms to establish unity. The other proposed 
to itself to reconcile all the particular societies, {infl make 
them act in common, leaving to each its liberty, and guaran- 
teeing its share of influence. The first class of these attenSpts 
is much more liable to the suspicion of selfishness and tyranny 
than the second. They have, in fact, oftener been tainted 
with these vices ; they are indeed, by their very nature, 
essentially tyrannical in their means of action. Some of 
them, however, may have been — in fact, have been — conceived 
with pure views for the good and progress of humanity. 

The first which presents itself is the attempt at a theo^ 
cratical organization — that is to say, the ^sign of subduing 
the various classes of society to the principles and empire of 
the ecclesiastical society. You will call to mind what I have 
said concerning the history of the church. . I have en- 
deavoured to show what principles have been developed 
within it, what was the share of legitimacy of each, how they 
were bom of the natural course of events, what services they 
have rendered, and what evil they have brought abdut. I 
have characterized the various states into which the church 
passed from the eighth to the twelfth century; I have sho>yn 
the state of the imperial church, the barbarian, the feudal, 
and lastly, the theocratical church. 1 suppose these recol- 
lections to be present to your minds; I shall now endeavour 
to indicate what the clergy did to dominate in Europe, and 
why they failed. 

The attempt at theocratical organization appeared at a 
vervearly period, whether in the acts of the court of Rome, 
or clergy in general; it naturally resulted 

from the pcditical and moral superiority of the church, hut 
wo shall find that it encountered, ft'om the first, obstacles 
whi^ even in its greatest vigour, it did not succeed in 
r^DsWing. ^ ‘ ' 

first was the very nature of Christianity. Wholly 
In this respect from the grduter number of religioiUs 
ordsds, Christianity was established by persuasion olmie, by 
floral means ; it was never, from the time of its 
ibirin, force. In tile eariy ages, it conquered 

by ahme, and it only conquered souls. Hence it 

happetM^ <3^ after its triumph, wheh the church Vas 
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in possession of great riches and consideration, we never find 
her invested with the direct government of society. Her 
origin, purely moral, and merely by means of persuasion, was 
found impressed in her condition. She had much influence, 
but she had no power. She insinuated herself into the 
municipal mi^istracies, she acted powerfully upon the em- 
perors and their agents, but she had not the positive adminis- 
tration of public affairs, the government, properly so called. 
Now a system of government — the theo'craticai, nr any other — 
cannot be established in an indirect manner by mere force of 
influence; it is necessary to administer, command, receive 
taxes, dispose of revenues, govern, in a word, actually to 
take possession of society. When nations and governments 
are acted upon by persuasion, much may be effected, and a 
great empire exercised; but there would be no government, 
no system would be founded, the future could not be provided 
for. Such has been, from its very origin, the situation of 
the Christian church; she has always been at the side of the 
government of society, but she has never removed it, and 
taken its place : a great obstacle which the attempt at theo- 
cratical organization could not surmount. 

She met, at a very eaifly period, with a second obstacle. 
The Roman empire once fallen, and the barbarian states 
founded, the church found herself among the conquered. 
The first thing necessary was to escape this situation ; 
tile work she had to commence by converting the con- 
querors, and thus raising herself to their rank. When 
this task was ^omplished, and the church aspired tp domi- 
nation, she encountered the pride •and resistance of the 
feudal nobilityi This was a great service rendereif» to 
Europe by the feudal laity: in the eleventh century, nations 
were almost entirely subjected to the church — sovereigns 
were scarce able to defend themselves; tiie feudal nobility 
alone never received the yoke of the clergy, never hnmUed 
themselves' before it. One need only recal. the geimal 
physiognomy of the middle to be striuck the singular 
mixture of haughtiness and submission, of blind credulity^ and 
freedom of mind, in the relations betwcfip the lay lords and 
the priests: we there see sopie ^eok pf thehr prhnitive con- 
dition. You will eaU to rnind how endeavoured to repre- 
sent to you the origin of feudalism, ics first elements, and the 
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DumiiQr Ia wtddi the ekmentarj feudal society was formed 
around tlie habitation of the iief-holder. I remarked how, 
hi thaa moiety, the priest was bek)W the lord. W ell, there 
remained in the heart of ihe feudal nobility a recol- 
lo^ioit and feeling of this situation; it always regarded itself, 
not only as independent of the church, but as superior 
it, as alone ealled to possess and really govern the coun- 
try; it was always willing to live in concord with the 
^iCTgy, but so as to guard its own interests, and not to give 
in to those of the clergy. During many centuHes, it was the 
lay aristocracy which maintained the independence of ^society 
with regard to the church — ^that haughtily defended it when 
kings and people were subdued. It wds the drst to oppose, 
and perhaps contributed more than any other power to the 
feilure of the attempt at, a theocratical organization of society. 

A third obstacle was likewise opposed, of which, in general, 
but little account hsa been held, and often even its effects 
misecnstrued. 

Wherever a dergy has seized upon society, and subjected it 
to a ttieocrarical organization, it is upon a married clergy that 
this empire has devolved, upon a body of. priests recruiting 
tiiemselves from their own bosoni, and hringiDg up their 
chiktren from their very birth in and fer the same situation, 
^mnine history : look at Asia, Egypt; all the gr^ theo- 
cracies are the work of a clergy which is a complete society 
in itself, which suffices for its own wants, and borrows 


nothing from without. 

By the celiliacy of priests, the Dhristiaii clergy was in 
an entirety dilfereht pcekion; it wad obliged, in order to its 


perpdliiatiim, to have continual recourse to the laity; to seek 
abroad hi alt mcial positions and profesrieuis, the means 
tff duratlCiu In v|da the labour after- 

wards to Bsritidlate ^iheso foreign efoolienta; something of the 
of the eomen dmys Remained; burghers or noMeg, 

always p reser v ed eome trace of their ancient apkit, 
flptlSnmier can^Btioii. Doubtless eelM^d^ ^ nkciiig the 
m an entfauly speck! to the 

apd^ooim Hfe of mafikiiid, to it a chief 

it hM thusikiin^^ it into 

CQiMf^n lay socmtyy^tn oider renew 

itself mece&om, to receive and under^ some part of tiw 
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moral revolutions which were acGomplished in it; I do not 
hesitate to saj that this necessity, constantly renewing, has 
been much more prejudicial to the success of the attempt at 
theocratical organization, than the esprit-de^-c^rps, strongly 
maintained by celibacy, has been able to promote it. 

The church finally encountered, within her own hoeom^ ^ 
powerful adversaries to this attempt. Much has been said 
concerning the unity of the church; and it is true she has 
constantly aspired to it, and in somh resects has happHy 
attained it. But let us not be deceived by the pomp of words, 
nor by that of partial facts. What society has presented - 
more civil dissensions^ or undergone more diememherment 
than the clergy? What nation has been more divided, mure 
disordered, more unfixed than the ecclesiastical nation? The 
national churches of the majority of European countries 
almost incessantly struggled against the court of Rome; 
councils struggled against popes; heresies have been innu- 
merable and constantly renewing, schism always in readi- 
ness ; nowhere has there been such diversity of opinions, 
such fury in qontest, such parcelling out of power. The 
internal life of the fhureh, the divisions which have broken 
out in it, the revmutions which have agitated it, have, 
perhaps, been the greatest obstacles to the triumph of that 
organization w)iidi she has attempted to impose upon society, 
these cdDstacl^ were in action and visible in the very 
cradle of the great attempt which we hare in review. They 
did not,' however, prevent its following its course, nor its being 
in progress for many centuries. Its most glorious time, its day 
of crisis, so to speak, was in the reig 4 of Gregory YIL, at the 
eud of the eleventh ^ntury. You have already seen that the 
dominant idea nf Gregory YIL was to subjugate the world to 
the clergy, the iskrgy to the papal power, and Europe to a 
vast and regular theocrae^ In this design, as far as it may be 
pemdtted us to jia^e of eventa at such a distance, this great 
man committed, Ui my two great faults; , one ^the 

fault of a tbeorii^ tlie other a levob^nist. The first Was 
that of <>steiitaltei)i^ of systetuhticidly 

{oockimtikg m the natim and rights pf sph-itual 

power, of arawii^'.firta heferahand, like an intractable 

logician, the aioo| 4ii|imt consoq^enced. He thus mena^ 
wid attacked all the 1^ soverrigalies of Europe, before being 
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assured of l^e means of conquering ^them. Success in human 
affairs is neither obtained by such absolute proceedings, nor 
in the name of philosophical argument. Moreover, Gregory 
VII. fell into the common orror of revolutionists, that of 
attempting more than they can execute, and not taking the 
possible as the measure and limit of their efforts. In order to 
hasten the domination of his ideas, he engaged in Contest with 
the Empire, with all the sovereigns, and with the clergy itself. 
He hesitated at no consequence, nor cared for any interest, 
but haughtily proclaimed that he willed to reign over all 
kingdoms as well as over all minds, and thus raised against 
him, on one side, all the temporal powers, who saw themselves 
in pressing danger, and on the other, the free-thinkers, who 
began to appear, and who already dreaded the tyi^anny over 
thought. Upon the whole, Gregory perhaps compromised 
more than he advanced the cause he wished to serv6. 

It, however, continued to prosper daring the whole of the 
twelfth and down to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
This is the time of the greatest power and brilliancy of the 
church, though I do not think it can be strictly said that she 
made any great prpgress in that epoch. Down to the e£id of 
the reign of Innocent III. she rather cultivated than extended 
her glory and power. It was at the moment of her greatest 
apparent success that a popular reaction declared itself against 
liOT, in a large portion of Europe. In the south of France, 
the heresy of the Albigenses broke forth, which took pgsses- 
siquof an entire, numerous, ud powerful community. Almost 
at the same time, in the north, in Flanders, ideas and desires 
of the nature appi^ared. A little later, in England, 

Wickliff attained with ttdent the power of the church, and 
founded sect which will never perish. Sovereigns did not 
loq§ delay entering the samepath as the people. It was at 
th 0 commencement of the thirteenth centipry that .the most 
jmwerful and the ablest sovereigns of Europe* dm emperors 
of ihe houae of Hobeustauren, succumbed in th^ir struggle 
wlm the papo^^ During this century, Saint l>uia^ the most 
pious proelaimed the imlependence df die temporal 

povrer, luo^^ublteheddie iii^ Pragnmtio Sanodan* which has 
been the„|||ii4^ of aU others. At|}ie oounnehdexnent of the 
fourt^n|(i thh q uMT^ br^e -out between Philip le 

Bel TUL; the lung of Engbuid, Edward 1. 
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vas not more docile towards Kome. At this epoch, it is clear, 
the attempt at u theocratical organization has failed ; the 
* church, henceforth, will be on the defensive ; she will no 
longer undertake to impose her system upon Europe ; her 
only thought will be to preserve what she has conquered. It 
is from the end of the thirteenth century that the emancipa- 
tion of the European lay society really dates; it was then that 
the church ceased to pretend to the possession of it. 

She had long before renounced this claim, iu +he very sphere 
in which she seemed to have had the best chance of success. 
Long since, upon the very threshold of the church, around 
her very throne in Italy, theocracy had completely failed, and 
given place to an entirely dilferent system — to that attempt at 
a democratical orgonizatiup, of which the Italian republics are 
the type, and which, from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, played so brilliant a part in Europe. 

You recollect what I have already related of the history of 
the boroughs, and the manner in which they were formed. 
In Italy, their destiny was more precocious and powerful 
than anywhere else; the towns there were much more nume- 
rous and wealthy than in Graul, Britafh, or Spain; the Eoman 
municipal system remained more full of life and regular 
there. 

The country parte of Italy, also, were much less fit to be- 
come the habitation of their new masters, than those of the rest 
of Europe. They had everywhere been cleared, drained, and 
cultivated; they were not clothed with forests; here the bar- 
barians wete unable to follow the hazards of the chase, nr to 
lead an ahulogons Kfe to that of Germany. Moreover, one 
part of this territory did not belong to them. , The south of 
Italy, the Campagna di Roma, and Ravenna, continued to 
depend upon the Greek emperors. Favoured by its distance 
from the sovereign and the vicissitudes of war, the repub- 
lic^ systeu]^ at m enrly period, gained strength and developed 
itself in this port of the country. And not only the whole of 
Italy waa not in the power bfirbarians, but even where 

the Barbarians did cdiupiarit, they did not remain in tranquil 
and definitive possession. -^9^' Oirtirogath^ were destroyed and 
driven out by Belisarius Ksrsps, The kingdom of the 
Lombards succeeded no Imter in establishing itself. The 
Franks destroyed it; and, Wi&ont destroying the Lombard 
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ptifHilation, Bepili and Chariemagne judgied it expedient to 
ram iia alliamce with tlie ancient Italian population, in order 
to atruggle against the recently conquered Lombards. The 
iMirb^rians, then, were not in Italy, ae elsewhere, the exclusive 
find undisturbed masters of the land and of society. Hence 
it was, that beyond the Alps, only a very weak, thin, and 
scattered feudalism was established. The preponderance, in- 
stead of passing into the inhabitants of the country parts, as 
had happened in Graufj^for example, continued to appertain to 
the towns. When this result became evident, a large portion 
of the hef-holders, either from free-will or necessity, ceased 
to inhabit the country, and settled in the cities. Barbarian 
nohJes beeame burghers. You may iinagine what power and 
auperraity this single fact gave th^ ltalia§ towns as com- 
paa^ with the other boroughs of Europe. What we have 
remarked in these latter, was the inferiority and timidity of the 
population. The burghers appeared to us like courageous 
men painfully struggling - against a master who was 
fdways at their gates. The burghers of Italy were very dif- 
fereat; the conquering and the conquered population mixed 
withLu'^the same walls; the towns h^ not to defend tbem- 
eelves from • a neighbouring master ; their inhabitants were 
dtizcDfl, from all time free, at least the majority of them, who 
defended their independence and their rights against distant 
and foreign sovereigns, at one time against the Frank kings, 
fit another against the emperors of Germany^ Hence, the 
immense and early superiority the towns of Italy: while 
elsewhere even the poor^est boroughs were formed with infinite 
trouble, here we see refsiblics, States aa-ise. 

Thus ifi explained the suecess of the attei^ at republican 
Ofgmusadm in this part of Europe. It subduod feudalism 
fit ft very eariy period, and became the donathhat f^orm of 
societj. Bu$ jjt was little calculated to spread or perpetuate 
itfidfj it contoiiied but few germs of Bmoltoiririou, fhe neces- 
aniy oondiriim to eeBtonnoo and d ' 

WWi we example the history of the ksf^tics of Italy, 
deve]iit]| ^ &e fifteenth efliituzy, we are struck 
1^(11 > two aiqMrently oqiitrfidiclary yet inoontostable facts. 
We tied an odwrabte deve^meat of courage, activity, and 
genius, and in con^uence. great prosperity; there is there 
n mvnnieiid^ and liberty whi 4 ^ is wanting to the rest of 
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Europe. Let U3 aek^ what was the real condition of the in- 
habitants, how their life was passed, what was their share oi 
* happiness? Here tlie aspect changes; no history can be 
more melancholy and gloomy. There is, perhaps, no epoch 
or country in which the position of man appears to ha^e 
been more agitated, subject to more depltn-able mischances, 
or where we meet with more dissensions, crimes, and misfor- 
tunes. Another fact is manifest at the same time; in the 
political system of the greater part the nblios liberty 
continually diminished. Th’e want of security was such, 
that the factions were inevitably forced to seek refuge in a 
system less tempestuous though less popular than that with 
which the state had commenced. Take the history of Florence, 
Venice, Genoa, Milan, Pisa; you will everywhere see that 
the general course of events, instead of developing liberty, 
and enlarging the circle of institutions, tends to contract 
it, and to concentre the power within the hands of a smaU 
number of men. In a word, in these republics, so energetic, 
brilliant, and wealthy, two things were wanting: security of 
life, the first condition of a social state, and the progress of 
institutions. 

Thence a new evil, which did not allow of the extension 
of the attempt at republican organization. It was front 
without, from foreign sovereigns, that the greatest danger 
was threatened to Italy. Yet this danger had never the 
effect of reconciling these republics and making them act 
in concert; . they would never resist in common a common 
enemy. Many of the most enlightened Italians, accord- 
ingly, the best patriots of our time, deplore the repub- 
lican system of Bldy in the middle ages as the real cause ot 
its never haying becoiae a nation. It Was parcelled out, they 
say, into a mmtitude of petty people, too much under tlie 
control of their passion^ to allow of their oonfoderating, or 
constituting themselves a state. They regret that their 
country, like the rest of Europe, has mt passed through a 
despotic centra&z^ion, v^hielf woidd have ^rtned it into a 
nation, and have rendered it independ^iit of foreigners. 
It seems, then, that the republtcafi organinatkiii, even under 
the most favonraMe circumstances, did not :cxmiain within 
itself, at this epoch, the principle of progress; duratioBi 
^tension — that it had no future. Up to a certain point, one 
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maj compare the organization of ItsJy in the middle ages to 
that of ancient Greece. Greece also was a country full of 
petty republics, always rivals and often enemies, and some- 
tilhes rallying towards a common end. The advantage in 
this Comparison is entirely with Greece. There can be no 
doubt* that, although history gives us many instances of 
iniquity in them, too, there was more order, security, and 
justice, in the interior of Athens, Lacedaemon, Thebes, than 
in the Italian republics. Yet how short was the political 
existence of Greece! What a\)rinciple of weakness existed 
in that parcelling out of power and territory] When Greece 
came in contact with great neighbouring states, with Mace- 
donia and llome, she at once succumbed. These small 
republics, so glorious and still so Nourishing, could not form 
a coalition for defence. How much stronger was thes reason 
for the same result happening in Italy, where society and 
human reason had been so much less developed and less firm 
than Jimong the Greeks. 

If the attempt at republican organization had so little 
chance of duration in Italy, where it had triumphed, where 
the feudal system had been vanquished, you may easily con- 
ceive that it would much sooner succumb in the other parts 
of Europe. s 

I will rapidly place its destinies before you. 

There was one portion of Europe which boro a great 
resemblance to Italy ^ this was the South of France and the 
neighbouring Spanish provinces, Catalonia, Navarre, and 
There likewise the towns had gained great develop- 
ment, importance, andL wealth. Many of the petty lords 
m&te allied with the burghers; a .portion of. the clergy had 
likewise embraced their cause; in a word, the country vrasin 
i mtaation remarkably analogous to that of Italy. Abcord- 
ingly^ in the course ot the eleventh century, and at the com- 
mettoem^t of the twelfth, the towns of Provence, Languedoc, 
and .Aquhnine, aimed at a political flight, ^ /onning fhom-^ 
^Ivea into independent ^publics, just like beyond the 
the aonlh of France was in contact wiui a very 
that of the north. At this.tll^ occurred 
the Alhigendeai and war broke feudal 

Fmnee. ^ou know the jbisteny of the 
AlUgen'ses, under SimoA de Hontfmjt. 
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This was the contest of the feudalism of the north against 
the attem|^t at clcmocratical organization of the south. 
Despite the southern patriotism, the north carried the day; 
political unity was wanting in the south, and civilization 
was not sufficiently advanced for men to supply its plape by 
concert. The attempt at republican organization was put 
down, and the crusade re-established the feud^ system in 
the South of France. . 

At a later period, the republican attempt met with better 
success in the mountains of Switzerland. Th^ re the theatre 
was very straitened: they had only to struggle against a 
foreign sovereign, who, although of a superior force to the 
Swiss, was by DO means among the most formidable sove- 
reigns of Europeir The struggle was courageously sustained. 
The Swiss feu dal. nobility allied themselves^ in a great mea- 
sure with the towns; a powerful succour, which, however, 
altered the nature of the revolution which it aided, and 
imprinted upon it a more aristocratic and less progressive 
character than it seemed at first intended to bear. 

I now pass to the north of France, to the boroughs ol 
Flanders, the banks of the Rhine, and the Hanseatic league. 
There the democratical organization triumphed fully in the 
interior of the towns; yet we perceive, from its outset, that 
it was nqt destined to extend itself, or to take entire posses- 
sion of society, The boroughs of the north were surrounded 
and oppressed by feudalism, by lords and sovereigns, so that 
they were constantly on the defensive. It is clear that all 
they did was to defend themselves os well as they could, they 
ess^,yed no conquests. They preserved their privileges, but 
remained shut up within their own walls. ' There the demo- 
cratical organization was confined and stopped short; if wo 
go elsewhere, into the country, we do not find it. 

You see what was the ^te of the republican attempt; tri- 
umphant in Italy, but with little chance of success or pro- 
gress; vanquished in the south of Gaul; victorious on a 
small scale, in the mountains of Switzerlaird; in the north, in 
the boroughs of Flanders, the Rhine, and the Hanseatic 
league, condemned never to ^ass bey6n4 the town walls. 
Still, in this positiod; evidently inferior in force to the otlier 
elements.of society, it inspired the feuSW nohiKty with a pro- 
digious^terror, The lords were jealous- of the wealth of the 
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borougiis, aad feared their power; the democratical spiiit 
into the rural districts; the insurrections of the 
peasants becan^e more frequent and obstinate. A great coa-' 
lition was formed among the feudal nobility against the bo- 
roughs, almost throughout Europe. The party was unequal; 
the boroughs were isolated; there was no understanding or 
communication between them; all was local. There existed, 
indeed, a certain sympathy between the burghers of Various 
countries; the successes or reverses of the towns in Flanders 
in the struggles with the dukes of Burgundy, certainly 
excited a lively emotion in the French towns ; but this 
emotion was transitory and without result; no tie, no real 
union, was established; nor did the boroughs lend strength 
to one another. Feudalism, then, had immense advantages 
over them. But, itself divided and incoherent, it did not 
sutjceed in destroying them. When the struggle had lasted 
a certain time, when they had acquired the conviction that a 
complete victory was impossible, it became necessary to ac- 
knowledge the petty republican burghers, to treat with them, 
and to receive them as members of the state. Then a new 
order commenced, a new attempt at political organization, 
that of mixed organization, the object of which was to re- 
concile all the elements of society, the feudal nobility, the • 
boroughs, clergy, and sovereigns, and to make them live and 
act together, in spite of their profound hostility. 

All of you know what are the States-general in France, 
the Cortes in Spain and Portugal, the Parliament in England, 
and the Diets in Germany. You know, likewise, what were 
the elements of these various assemblies; the feudal nobility, 
the clergy, and the boroughs, collected at them with a view 
to unite themselves into a single society, into one state, under 
oUe law ^nd one power. They all, under various names, have 
the same tendency and design. 

X shall take, os the type of this attempt, the fact which is 
the most interesting and the best known to us, namely, the 
States-general in France. I say the best known to hs ; yet I 
ant convinced that the name of States-general awakens in 
yoUr minds msly vagiie and incomplete ideas. None of you 
can wy^wtat there was fixed or regular in the States-general 
of Franice, what was the number of their members, what the 
Subjects oi deliberation, or what the periods of convocation 
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and the duration of sessions; nothing is known of these things; 
it is impossible to draw from bi^ory uny clear, general, or 
universal results as to this subject. When we examine closely 
the chai-actcr of these assemblies in the history of France, 
they look like meoTie accideiits, political last resource a£ke for 
people and kings; as a last resource for kings when they had 
no money, and knew not how to escape from their embarrass- 
ments; and as a last resource for the people when the evil 
became so great that they knew not what remedy to apply. 
The nobility were present in the States-genanl; the clergy 
likewise took part in them; but they came fulfaf indifference, 
for they knew that this was not their great means of action, 
that they could hot promote by it the real part they took in 
the government. The burghers themselves were scarcely 
more eager about it; it was not a right which they took on 
interest in exercising, but a necessity which they tolerated. 
Thus may be seen the character of the political activity of 
these assemblies. They were sometimes utterty insignificant, 
and sometimes terrible. If the king was the strongest, their 
humility aild docility were carried to an extreme ; if the 
situation of the crown was unfortunate, if it had absolute need 
of the States, they fell into faction, and became the instru- 
ments of some aristocratical intrigue, or some ambitious 
leaders. In a word, they were sometimes mere assemblies of 
notables, sometimes regular conventions. Thus their works 
Almost always died with them; they promised and attempted 
much, and did nothing. None of the great measures which 
have really acted upon society in France, no important reform 
in the government, the legislation, or, the administratioil, has 
emanated from the States-general. It must not, however, be 
supposed that they were without utility or effect; they have 
had a moral effect, of which too little accou^t is genemlly 
taken; they have been, from one epoch to another, a proteLst 
against political servitude, a violent proclamation of certain 
tutelary principles; for example, that the country has the 
right to impose taxes, to interfere in its own affairs, and to 
impose a responsibility upon the agents of power* 

That these maxims have never perished in France, is to be 
attributed to the States-general, and it is no mall service to 
render to a people, to maintain in its maimers, and renew in 
its thoughts, the remembrances and rights of libertj". The 
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States-general have possessed this virtue, but they have never 
been a means of government; they have never entered into 
the political organization; they have never attained the end* 
for which the/ were formed, that is to say, the fusion into 
a single body of the various societies which divided the 
country. 

The Cortes of Spain and Portugal offer us the same result. 
In a thousand circumstances, however, they are different. 
Tlie importance of tte Cortes varies according to place 
and time; in Aragon, and Biscay, amidst the debates con- 
cerning the succession to the crown, or the struggles against 
the Moors, they were more frequently convoked and more 
powerful. In certain Cortes, for example, in those of Castile, 
in 1370 and 1373, the nobles and the clergy were not called. 
There is a crowd of details which it is necessary should be 
taken into account, if we look closely into events. But in 
the general view to which I am obliged to confine myself, it 
may be said of the Cortes, as of the States-general of France, 
that they have been an accident in history, and never a sys- 
tem, political organization, or a regular means of government. 

The destiny of England was . different, I shall not now 
enter upon this subject in detail. I propose to devote one 
lecture especially to the political life of England ; I shall 
now merely say a few words upon the causes which have 
imparted to it a direction entirely different from that of th^ 
continent. 

And first, there were no great vassals in England, no sub- 
jeet in a condition to strive personally against royalty. The 
Euglifih barons and great lords were obliged to coalesce in 
order to resist in common. Thus have prevailed, in the high 
autocracy, the principle -of association and true ^political 
iloreover, English feudalism, the petty ti^-holders, 
have been gradually led, by a series of events which I cannot 
euutamrate at present, to unite themselves with the burghers, 
to sit with them in the House of Commons, which thus pos- 
sessed a power superior to that of the continental assemhUes, 
n ftmpe capable of influencing the gpvethment of the 
us see what was the stete Ihe British par- 
the fporteenlh century. Tbe 'Efouse of Lords was 
the gtWt IitoHficil of the king, a coumpH U^tvely Wfisociated in 
the ezer(^ of power. The House -of Qommons, composed 
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of the deputies of the petty fief-holders, and of burghers, took 
scarcely any part in the goveminent, properly so called, but 
.it established rights, and very energetically defended private 
and local interests. The parliament, considered as a whole, 
did not yet govern, but it was already a regular institution, 
a means of government adopted in principle, and often, in 
fact, indispensable. Thus the attempt at junction and alliance 
between the various elements of society, with a view to form 
of them a single political body, a regular State, was success- 
ful in England, while it had failed everywhere on the con- 
tinent. 

1 shall say but a few words as to Germany, and those 
only tO' indicate the dominant character of its history. 
There, the attempts at fusion, unity, and general politii^ 
organization, were followed with little ardour. The various 
social elements remained much more distinct and independent 
than in the rest of Europe. If a proof is wanted, one may 
be found in modem times. Germany is the only country 
in which the feudal election long took part in the creation 
of royalty. I do not speak of Poland, nor the Sclavonian 
nations, which entered at so late an age into the system of 
European civilization. Germany is likewise the only coun- 
try of Europe where ecclesiastical sovereigns remained; which 
preserved free towns, having a true political existence and 
sovereignty. It is clear that the attempt to combine in a 
single society the elements of primitive European society, has 
there had much leas activity and eifect than elsewhere. 

I have now placed before you the great essays at political 
organization in Europe down to tha end of the fourteenth 
century and the beginning of the fifteenth. You have seen 
them W faiL I haye endeavoured to indicate in passing, 
the causes of this ill success j indeed, truly speaking, they are 
rcduceable to one. Society was not sufficiently advanced for 
unity; everything was as yet too local, too spemal, too narrow, 
too various in existeuoe, and in men’s minds. There were 
nether general mterests nor general opinions capable of con- 
trolting particular intorests and opinions. The most elevated 
and vigorous mipds had no idea of adnanistration, nor of true 
political justice^ It was evidently neoessary that a more active 
and vigorous civillsidioa should first mix, assimilate, and, so 
to Bpei&, grind together all these Incoherant ekunents; it was 
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first Decesfiuy that a powerful centralization of interest, laws, 
mannera, and ideas, ^ould be brought about; in a word, it 
was necessary that a public power and public opinion should 
arise. We have arriyed at the q)Dch when this great work 
was consummated. Its first symptoms, the state of mind 
and manners during the course of the fifteenth century, the 
tendency towards the formation of a central goyemment, and 
a public opinion, will form the subject of our next lecture. 
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ELEVENTH LECTURE. 


Cbji'ct of the lecture — Special cliBzacter of the fifteenth century — Frogrr^- 
sive centralization of nations and governments — 1st. Of France — For- 
mation of the national Frenoh spirit — Government of Louis XI 2nd. 

Of Spain — Urd. Of Q ermany-— 4th. Of England — 6th. Of Italy — Origin 
of the external relatione of states and of diplomacy — Movement in re- 
ligious ideas — ^Attempt at oristocratical reform — Council of Constance 
and Baale — Attempt at popular reform — John Huss — Regeneration of 
literature-— Admiration for antiquity — Classical school, or fVee-thinkers 
— General activity — Voyages, discoveries, inventions — Conclusion. 


We touch the threshold of modem history, properly so 
called — the threshold of that society which is our own, of 
which the institutions, opinions, and manners were, forty 
years ago, those of France, are still those of Europe, and still 
exercise so powerful an influence upon us, despite the meta- 
morphosis brought about by our revolution. It was with 
the sixteenth century, as I have ^already said, that mo- 
dern society really commenced. Before entering upon it, 
recal to your- minds, I pray you, the roads over which 
we have passed. We have discovered, amidst the ruins 
of the Roman empire, all the essential elements of the Eu- 
rope of the present day; we have seen them distinguish 
and aggrandize themselves, each on its own account, and 
independently. ,We recogni^d, during the first epoch of 
history, the cema^nt tendency of these elements to sepa- 
ration, isolation, and a local and special existence. Scarcely 
was this end obtained — rscarcely had feudalism, the boroughfl, 
and the clergy each taken its distinct form and place, than 
we see them tending to approach each other, to reunite, and 
form tlysmselves into a srenerol society, into a nation and 
o 2 
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a gm^ornment. In order to arriTe at this result, the various 
countries of Europe addressed themselves to all the diffe- 
rent systems which co-existed in its bosom; they demanded 
the principle of social unity, the political and moral tie, 
from theocracy, aristocracy, democracy, and royalty. Hithert o, 
all these attempts had failed; no system or influence had 
known how to seize upon society, and by its empire to insure 
it a truly public destiny. We have found the cause of this 
ill success in the absence of universal interests and ideas. 
We have seen that all was, as yet, too special, individual, 
and local; that a long and powerful labour of centraliza- 
tion was necessary to enable society to extend and cement 
itself at the same time, to become at once great And regu- 
lar — an end to which it necessarily aspired. This was the 
state in which we left Europe at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

She was far from understanding her position, such as I 
have endeavoured to place it before you. She did not know 
distinctly what she wanted or what she sought; still she ap- 
plied herself to the Search, as if she knew. The fourteenth cen 
tuiy closed. Europe entered naturally, and, as it were, instinc- 
tively, the path which led to centralization. It is the charac- 
teristic of the fifteenth century to have constantly tended to 
this . result; to have laboured to create universal intetests and 
ideas, to moke the spirit of speciality and locality disappear, 
to reunite and devate existences and minds; in fine, to 
create, what had hitherto never existed on a large scale, 
nations and governments. The outbreak of this fact belongs 
to the dxteenth and seventeenth centuries; it was in the 
fifteenth that it was preparing. It is this preparation which 
we have to investigate at present — thia silent aild concealed 
oAatralization, whether in sodal rdatiobs or ideas, a 
woth uecomplished by the natural course of ev&ts, without 
premeditation or design. 

Thus i&an advances in the ^eeution of a which he 
lies bbnsetf conceived, or'wh^, perhaps, he does not 
even ^ He is the i^tfeUigent and free artificer 

of a-iiroi^^wliich does not belong Ito fle does not re- 

ec^nlisi w comprehend it until a later pi^od, when it mani 
feats outwardly and in realities; and even then he 

underSta^ ft but very incompletely. Tet it is by him, it k 
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by the development of his intellect and his liberty that it is 
accomplished. Conceive a great machine, of which the idea 
resides in a iingk mind, and of .which the different pieces 
are confided to different workmen, who are scattered, and are 
strangers to one another; none of them knowing the work as 
a whole, or the definitive and general result to which it con- 
curs, yet each executing with intelligence and liberty, by 
rational and voluntary acts, that of T^hich he has the charge. 
vSo is the plan of Providence upon the world executed by 
the hand of mankind; thus do the two fac^ which manifest 
themselves in the history of civilization co-exist; on the one 
hand, its fatality, that which escapes science and the human 
will — and on the other, the part played therein by the liberty 
and intellect of man, that which he infuses of his own will by 
his own thought and inclination. 

In order properly to comprehend the fifteenth century — to 
obtain a clear and exact idea of this prelude, as it were, of 
modern society — we will distinguish the different classes of 
facts. We will first examine the political facts, the changes 
which have tended to form both nations and governments. 
Thence we will pass to moral facts; we will observe the 
changes which have been produced in ideas and manners, 
and we will thence deduce what general opinions were in 
preparation. As regards political facts, in order to proceed 
simply and quickly, I will run over all the great countries 
of Europe, and show you what the fifteenth century made of 
them — in what state it found and left them. 

1 shall commence with France. The lost half of the four- 
teenth century and the first half of the fifteenth were, os you 
know, the times of great national wars — the wars against the 
EnglisB. It waathe . epoch of the struggle for the independence 
of France Und the French name against a foreign dominion. 
A glance frt. tustoi^ will show with what ardour, despite a 
multitude of dissensions and treasmis, all classes of society in 
France oonourred in this stru^le; what patxiotiam took pos- 
session of the feudal nobiUty, the burghers, and. even the 
peasants. If there weaR; nothing else, to show the popular 
character of the event than the history /of Joan of Arc, it 
would be a more than su^cient pi'Oof. Jo^ of Arc sprang 
from the people. It was by the sentimeitts, creed, and pas- 
Aims of the people that she was inspired and sustained. She 
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was looked upon with distrust, ScOm, and even enmity, by 
the people of the court and the chiefs of the artpy; but she 
had the soldiers and the people ever on her side* It was 
the peasants of Lorraine who sent her to the succour of the 
burghers of Orleans. No event has more strikingly shown 
the popular character of this war, and the feeling with which 
the whole country regarded it. 

Thus began the fom^ation of French nationality. Up to 
the reign of the Valois, it was the feudal , character which 
dominated in France; the French nation, the French mind, 
French patriotism, did not as yet exist. With the Valois 
commenced France, properly so called. It was in the course 
of their wars, through the phases of their destiny, that the 
nobility, the burghers, and the peasants, were for the hrst 
time united by a moral tie, by the tie of a common name, a 
common honour, and a common desire to conquer the enemy. 
But expect not to find there as yet any true political spirit, 
nor any great purpose of unity in the government and insti- 
tutions, such ms we cemceive them in the present day. Unity, 
in the France of this epoch, resided in its name, its national 
honour, aod in the existence of a national royalty, what- 
ever it might be, provided the foreigner did not appear 
therein. It is in this way that the struggle against the 
English powerfully contributed to the formation of the 
French nation, to impel it towards unity. At the same 
time that France was thus morally forming herself, and the 
national spirit was beiug develo]^, she was also forming 
herself m^riajlj; so to speak^ — that is to say, her territory 
was being regulated, extended, strengthened. This was the 
period &£ the incorporation of the greater part of the provinces 
r which have beeome France- Under Glides VII., after the 
expatsion liie Efiglidi, almost all the provinces which they 
had occupied, Normandy, Angoumois, Touraine, Poitou, 
Saintonge, &C., became definitively Fr^ch. Under Xiouis 
X]-9 tfiii’ ptOThm^ three of ii^iich were afterwards lost and 
regamed, were united to Frahce; namely, Boussillon and 
Cerdagne^ Burgnndyi Franehe-Gorntg, Picardy, Artois, 
Proven^ ;lSid^e^ Anjou, and Perohe. Under Charies Vlll. 
and Jjx&n XIL, the suooessive idiirrig||es of Anne with 
Hmm two M&gB fmmght lu Brittany. ^ That, at the same 
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epoch, and daring the coarse of the same events, the natiTonal 
territory an^ mind were forming tojgether; moral and mate- 
rial France cotyointly acquired Btreagth and unity. 

Let us pass fh>m the nation to the government; we ahnll 
see the accomplishment of similar facts^ shall move towardis 
the same result. Never hud the French . govermnent been 
more devoid of unity,, connexion, and strength, than under 
the reign of Charles YL and during the first pari of that 
of Charles YIL At the end of this latter reign^ the a^ect 
of all things changed. There was evidently r strengthening, 
extending, and organizing of power; all the great means 
of government — ^taxes, military force, law, — ^were created 
upon a great scale, and with some uniformity. This was 
the time of the formation of standing armies — free companies, 
cavalry — and free archers, infantry. By these companies 
Charles YII. re-established some order in those pro- 
vinces which had been desolated by the disorders and 
exactions of the soldiery, even after war had ceased. 
All contempcurary historians speak with astonishment of 
the marvellous efiects d the free companies. It was at the 
same epoch that the poll-tax, one of the principal revenues 
of the kingdom, became perpetual; a serious blow to the 
liberty of the people, but which powerfully contributed to 
the regularity and strength of the governinent. At this 
time, too, the great mstrument of power, the administration 
of justice, was extended and o^anized; parliaments multi- 
plied. There were five new parliaments constituted within 
a very short period of time; under Louis XL,, the parliament of 
Grenoble (in 1451), of Bordeaiix«(in 14^), and of Dijon 
(1477); un^r Louis XIL, the parliaments of Rouen (in 1499) 
and of Aix (in 15Q1). The parliament of Paris, also, at this 
time greatly increased in ^importance and firmness,, both as 
regards the ndministration of jnstio^ and as charged with the 
policy a£ its juriadictkiii. ^ 

Thus, oa regards ■UifArr taxation, and justice, 

that is, in what conetitst^ w very essear^ government in 
France, in the AReeiith ceiitiiry, JMsqutred a character of 
peTmapence and o^egidavity hitherlo unkiMiwh; public power 
df^nidvefy took pluee of tha' feudal .powers. 

At the same time another vnd fer di&rent change was 
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brolight about; a change which was less visible, and which 
has lesa idipressed itself upon histoiians, but which was per- 
haps of still more importance-^amely, the change which 
Louis XI. effected in the manner of governing. 

Much has been said concerning the struggle of Louis XL 
against the high nobles of the kingdom, of their abasement, 
and of his favour towards the burghers i^id the lower classes. 
There is truth in this, ^though much of it is exaggerated; it 
is also true, that the conduct of Louis XI. towards the 
different classes oftener troubled than served the state. But 
lie did something much more important tJp to this time, 
the government had proceeded almost entirely by force and 
by material means. Persuasion, address, the managing men’s 
minds, and leading them to particular views, in a word, 
policy — ^policy, doubtless, of fdsehood and imposition, but 
also of management and prudence, hod hitherto been but 
little attended to. Louis XL substituted in the government 
intellectual in place of material means, artifioe instead of 
force, the Italian policy in place of the f^eudaL Look at the 
two men whose rival^ occupies this epoch of our history, 
Charles le T6m6raire and Louis XI. Charles was the repre- 
sentative of the ancient form of governing; he proce^ed 
by violence alone, he appealed incessantly to war, he was 
incapable of exercising patience, or of addressing himself to 
the minds of men in order to make them instruments to his 
success. It was, on the contrary, the pleasure of Louis XL 
to avoid ^ USB of force, and take possession of men indi- 
vidniUy by conversation, and the skilful handling of interests 
and minds. He changed^ neither the institations nor the ex- 
temal system, but only the secret proceedings, the tactics oi 
power. It was left for modern times to attempt a still greater 
iWcAition, by labouring to introduce, alike into political 
fllefliis as into political ends, justice instead of sdfishness, and 
ptiblicify in pl^of lying fraud. It is not,]esa<tra^ however, 
that thc^ was great indication of progress in renimncing the 
^sontinuiji employment of forced invwSng chiefly intellectual 
Biqiexmliy, in governing through mind, and not by the ruin 
of eiii^ces. It was this that by 

fbroa high intdlect alon6,^aBiidst' aU bis crimes and 

AmiUs, ANipite hia bad nature. 
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From France I pasa to Spain; th^re I find events of the 
same nature; it was thns that the national unity of Spain was 
formed in the fifteenth century; dt that time, by the conquest 
of the kingdom of Grenada, the lengthened struggle between 
the Christians and the Arabs was put an end to. Then, also, 
the country was centralized; by the marriage of Ferdinand 
the Catholic and Isabella, tha two principal kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and Aragon were united under on^ power. As in France, 
royalt}'^ was here extended and strengthened; sterner insti- 
tutions, and which bore a more mournful l ime, served as 
its fulcrum; instead of parliament, the inquisition arose. It 
contained in germ what it was to be, but it was not then the 
same as in its matnrer age. It was at first rather political than 
religious, and intended rather to maintain order, than to de- 
fend the faith. * The analogy extends beyond institutions, it 
is found even in the persons. With less artifice, mental 
movement, and restless and busy activity, the character and 
government of Ferdinand the Catholic resemble that of Louis 
XI. I hold as unimportant aU arbitrary comparisons and 
fanciful parallels; but here the analogy is profound, and visible 
alike in general facts and in details. 

We find the same in Germany. It was in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, in 1438, that the house of Austria re- 
turned to the Empire, and with it the imperial power ac- 
quired a permanence which it had never possessed brfore; 
election afteiw'ards did little more than consecrate the here- 
ditary successor. At the end of the fifteenth century, Maxi- 
milian I. definitively founded the preponderance of his hoi^se, 
and the regular exercise of central authority; Charles VIL first 
created in France a standing army, for the maintenance of 
order; MaximiUail was also the first, in hie hereditary states, to 
attain the same end by the same means. Louis XL esta- 
blished the post-office in France; and Maximilian introduced 
it into .Germany, Everywhere the same progressions of civili- 
zation were Bunilu^ cuUvat^^or the good of central power. 

The history of England in me fifteenth century consists of 
two great events Witliout, tlie struggle against the French, 
and within, that of the two Boses, the foreign and the civil war. 
These two so dissimilar wars led to same result. The strug- 
gle against the French was Sustained by the English people with 
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an ardour which profited only royalty. This nation, already 
more skilful and firm than any other in keeping back its forces 
and supplies, a}; this epoch abandoned them to its kings with- 
out foresight or limit. It was under the reign of Henry V, 
that a considerable tax, the customs, was granted to the king 
from the commencement of his reign, until his death. When the 
foreign war was ended, or almost so, the civil war, which had 
(Yory been associated with it, continued alone; the houses of 
^t firs^and Lancaster disputed for the throne. When they 
came to the end of their bloody contests, the high English 
aristocracy found itself ruined, decimated, and incapable of 
preserving the power which it had hitherto exercised. The 
coalition of the great barons could no longer influence the 
throne. The Tudors ascended it, and with Henry VIL in 
il465, commenced the epoch of political centralization, and 
uhe triumph of royalty. 

Royalty was not.established in Italy, at least not under that 
name; but this matters little as regards the result. It was in 
the fifteenth century that the republics fell; even where the 
name remained, the power was concentred in the hands of 
one or more families; republican life was extinct. In the 
north of Italy, almost all the Lombard republics were absorbed 
in the duchy of Milan. In 14M, Florence fell under the 
domination of the Medicis; in 14^, Genoa became subject 
to the Milanese. The greater portion of the republics, great 
and small, gave place to sovereign houses. Tl^ pretensions 
of foreign sovereigns were soon put forth upon the north 
and south of Italy, upon the Milanese on one side, and on the 
kingdom of Naples on the other. 

Upon whatever country of Eurc^ we turn our eyes, and 
whatever portion of its histcoj we may ccmsider, whether it 
has reference to the nations themselves, br toiheir govern- 
ments, to the institutions or the countries, we shall every- 
where see the ancimit elements and forms of society on the 
{K»nt of disappearing. Thei^lraditional liberties perish, and 
tl€W and inore coneentratad and regidar powers arise. There 
is BoQiethiiig Jirofoundfy sad in the fall of the old European 
fflbeities; at" w time, it inspired the bitterest feelings. In 
France, Germany, and, above all» in Italy, the patriots of 
the fifteenth cen;tury contested with ardour, and deplored 
with despau; this revolution, which, on ail sides, was bringing 
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about what might justly be called despotism. One cannot 
help admiring their courage and commiserating their sorrow; 
but, at the same time, it must be understood that this revolu- 
tion was not only inevitable, but beneficial also. The primi- 
tive system of Europe, the old feudal and communal liberties, 
had failed in the organization of society. What constitutes 
social life is security and progress. Any system whielii (does 
not procure present order and future p^gress, is vicious, and 
soon abandoned. Such was the fate of the ancient political 
forms, the old European liberties, in the fiftLsnth century. 
They could give to society neither security nor progress. 
These were sought elsewhere, from other principles and other 
means. This is the meaning of all the facts which I have 
just placed before you. 

From the same epoch dates another fact, which has held 
an important place in the political history of Europe. . It was 
in the fifteenth century that the relations of governments be- 
tween themselves began to be frequent, regular, permanent. 
It was then, for tbe first time, that those great alliances were 
formed, whether for peace or war, which at a later period 
produced the system of equilibrium. Diplomacy in Europe 
dates from the fifteenth century. Towards the end of this 
century you see the principal powers of Continental Europe, 
the popes, the dukes of Milan, the Venetians, the emperors o€ 
Germany, and the kings of Spain and of France, form con- 
nexions, negotiate, unite, balance each other. Thus, at the 
time that Charles Yll. formed his expedition to conquer the 
kingdom of Naples, a great league was formed against him, 
between Spain, the pope, and the Venetians. The league of 
Cambrai was formed some years later, (ifi 1508,) against the 
Venetians. The Imly league, directed against Louis XU., 
succeeded in 1611 to the league of Cambrai. All these 
alliances arose £n>m Italian policy, from the desire of various 
Bovereigna to possess Italy, and from the fear that some one 
of them, by seizing it, exdusi^y, should acquire an over- 
powenng preponderance. Thii^ur oad«' of foeta was highly 
favourable to the development of royalty. Od ^ one hand, 
from the nature of the external relatiozis of tMea, they can 
only be conducted by a single person or a small number of 
persons, and exact a certain secrecy.; on the other, the people 
hod BO little foresight, that the consequences of an alliance of 
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this kind egci^d them; it was not^ for them, of any internal 
or direct interest; they cared little about i^ and left such 
events to the discretion of the central power. Thus diplo- 
macy, at its birth, fell into the hands of the kings, and the 
idea that it belonged exclusively to them, that the country, 
nlthoogh free, and having the right of voting its taxes and 
interfering in its affairs, was not called upon to mix itself in 
external matters — thi^ idea, I say, was established in almost 
all European minds, as an accepted principle, a maxim ot 
common law. Open English history at the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, you will see what power this idea 
exercised, and what obstacles it opposed to English liberties 
under the reigns of Elizabeth, James L, and Charles 1. It 
was always under the name of this principle that peace and 
war, comniercial relations, and all external affairs, appertained 
to die royal prerogative; and it was by this that absolute 
power defended itself against the rights of the country. 
Nations have been excessively timid in contesting this part 
of pr^pgative; and this timidity has cost them the more dear, 
since, from toe epoch upon which we are now entering, that 
is to say, the sixteenth century, the history of Europe is 
essentially diplomatic. External relations, during nearly 
three centuries, are the important fact of history. Within, 
nations liiecame regulated, the internal government, Aipon the 
cemtinent, at least, led to no more violent agitations, nor 
absorbed public activity. It is external relations, wars, 

• negotiations, and alliances, which attract attention, and fill 
the pages of history, so that the greater portion of the destiny 
of nations has been abandoned to the royal, prerogative and 
to central power. * 

Indeed, it was hardly possible it should be otherwise. A 
very great progress in civilization, and a great detelopinent of 
,iiit6liect and political skill are necessary, before the public 
43 pii interfere with any success in affairs Of ttna kind. f'rom 
^4be sixtieenth to the eighteen^ century, the people were very 
' ftptu being thus qualiff^ See what tOoK place under 
tn England, at the conia 3 eiicemeilt.^of the seventeenth 
^eptuty: bis son-'in^aw, tl^ elector-palatiiiBi elected king of 
]^hOQj]^ lostJbifi cjtown; be was even robbed of his hereditary 
ntatoi^ Ibe- yda tin ate. The whole of protestantism was in- 
terested )& Us etuse, end £br that reason, England testified 
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lively interest towards him. There was a powerful ebullition 
of public opinion to force king James to take the part of his 
son-in-law, and regain for him the palatinate. Parliament 
furiously demanded war, promising all the means for carrying 
it on. James was unwilling; he eluded the matter, made 
some attempts at negotiation, sent some troops to Germany, 
and then came to tell parliament that £900,000 sterling were 
necessary to maintain the contest with ^y chance of success. 
It is not said, nor indeed does it appear to have been the 
case, that his calculation was exaggerated. Xjt the parlia- 
ment recoiled with surprise and terror at the prospect of 
such a charge, and it unwillingly voted £70,000 sterling to 
re-establish a prince, and reconquer a country three hundred 
leagues from England. Such was the political ignorance 
and incapacity of the public in matters ' of this kind; it 
acted without knowledge of facts, and without troubling 
itself with any responsibility. It was not, then, in a con- 
dition to interfere in a regular or efficacious manner. This 
is the principal cause of the external relations falling into 
the hands of the central power; that alone was in a condition 
to direct them, I do not say for the public interest, for it 
was far from being always consulted, but with any continuity 
or good sense. 

You see, under whatever point of view the political history 
of Europe at this epoch is presented to us, whether we turn 
our eyes upon the internal state of nations, or upon the re- 
lations of nations with each other, whether we consider the 
administration pf war, justice, or taxation, we everywhere 
find the some Character; everywhere we see the same ten- 
dency to the Centralization, unity, formation, and prqionder- 
ance of general interests and pnblic powers. This was the 
secret work of the fifteenth century, a work which did not as 
yet load to aijy very prominent result, nor any revolution, 
properly so called, in society, but which prqMired the way 
for all of them. I ^hall imme^tely- place before you facts of 
another nature morlal faets, faSls which relate to the develop- 
ment of the hu^otiaii' mind, and unirersfd ideas. There alsd 
We shall acknowled^^, the Same ifoenoniaiptoii, and arrive at 
the same result. : . ■ ’ . 

1 shall comm^Ce with a class of facts whi^ has often oc- 
cupied ^us, and whicli, under the most various forms, has 
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always lield an important place in the history of Europe, 
namely, relative to the church. Down to the fifteenth 
century we have seen in Europe no universal and powerful 
ideiui acting truly upon the masses, except those of a religious 
nature. We have seen the church alone invested with the 
power of regulating, promulgating, and prescribing them. 
Often, it is true, at^mpts at independence, even separa- 
tion, were formed, and^the church had much to do to over- 
come them. But hitherto she had conquered them; creeds 
repudiated by the church had taken no general and perma- 
nent possession of the minds of the people; the Albigenscs 
themselves were crushed. Dissension and contest were of 
incessant occurrence in tlie heart of the church, but without 
any decisive or eminent result. At the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, an entirely different fact announced itself; 
new ideas, a public and avowed want of change and reform, 
agitated the church herself. YThe end of the fourteenth and 
Commencement of the fifteenth century were marked by the 
^eat schism of the west, the result of the translation of the 
holy see to Avignon, and of the creation of two popes, one at 
Avignon, the other at Rome. The struggle b^ween these 
two papacies is what is called the great schiam of the west. 
It commenced in 1378. In 1409, the council of Fisa wishing 
to end it, deposed both pc^es, and nominated a third, Alex- 
ander y. So far from being appeased, the schism became 
warmer; there were three popes instead of two. The dis- 
order and abuses continued to increase. In 1414, the 
council of Constance assembled, at the summons of the 
emperor Sigismond. It proposed to itself a .work very dif- 
ferent from nominating a new pope; it undertook the reform 
of the church. It first proclaimed thv*. indissolubility of the 
general council, jand its superiority over the papal power; it 
undertook to make these principles prevalent in the church, 
andto i^fomi the abuses which had crept in£) it, above all 
t^e exactions by which the ^urt of Rome had procured sup- 
plies. For the attainment of\liis end, the council nominated 
what we will call a commission of inquiry, that is to say, a 
colUffe ^ rrform^ composed of deputies of the council taken 
frotn didcrent nations; it was the duty of this college to seek 
what were the abuses which disgraced the church, and how 
they might best be remedied, and to make a report to tho 
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couDcil, which would consult upon the means of execution. 
But while the council was occupied in this work, the ques- 
tion was mooted as to whether they could proceed in the re- 
formation of abuses, without the visible participation of the 
chief of the church, without the sanction of the pope. 'Jlie 
negative was passed by the influence of the Bomanist party, 
supported by honest, but timid menj the council elect^ 
a new pope, Martin V., in 1417. The pope was desired to 
present on his part a plan of reform the chu!rch. This 
plan was not approved, and the council sepamted. In 1431 
a new council assembled at Basle with the same view. It 
resumed and continued flie work of reform of the council of 
Constance, and met with no better success. Schism broke 
out in the interior of the assembly, the same as in Christianity. 
Tlic pope transferred the council of Basle to Ferrara, and 
afterwards to Florenoe. Part of the prelates refused to obey 
the pope, and remained at Basle; and as formerly there had 
been two popes, so there were now two councils. That of 
Basle continued its projects of reform, and nominated its 
pope, Felix V. After a certain time, it transported itself to 
Lausanne; ,flnd in 1449 dissolved itself, without having 
eflected anything. 

Thus papacy carried the day, and remained in possession 
of the field of battle and the government of th^ c^rch. The 
council could not accomplish what it had unuSnIlven; but, 
it eflected things which it had not undertaken, and which 
survived it. At the time that the council of Basle failed in 
its attempts at reform, sovereigns seized upon the ideas which 
it proclE|imed, and the institutions vhich it suggested. In 
France, upcm tho foundation of the decrees of the council of 
Basle, Charles Y. formed the Pragmatic Sanction, which he 
issued at Bourges in 1438; it enunciated the election of 
bishops, the suppression of first fruits, and the reform of the 
principal abuses which had been introduced into the church. 
The Pr^matic Sanction was declared In France the law of the 
state. In Germany, the diet ui Mayence adopted it in 1439, 
and likewise made it a law of the German empire. What 
the spiritual power had unsuccessfully attempted, the tem- 
poral power seemed destined to accomplish. 

New reverses sprang up for the projects of reform. Aa 
the council bad failed, so did the Pragmatic Sanction. In 
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Grermany it perished very abruptly. The diet abandoned it in 
1448, in consequence of a negotiation with Nicholas V* In 
1516, Francis 1. likewise abandoned it, and in its place sub- 
stituted his Concordat with Leo X. The princes’ reform 
did.«not succeed any better than that of the clergy. But 
it ' must not be supposed that it entirely perished. As 
the council effected things which surviv^ it, so also the 
Pragmatic Sanction had consequences which it left behind, 
and which played an iinportant part in modem history. The 
principles of the council of Basle were powerful and fertile. 
Superior men, and men of energetic character, huTe adopted 
and supported them. John of Paris, D’Ailly, Gerson, and 
many distinguished men of the fifteenth century, devoted 
themselves to their defence. In*vain was the council dis- 
solved; in vain was the Pragmatic Sanction abandoned; its 
general doctrines upon the government of the church, and upon 
the reforms necessary to be carried out, had taken root in 
France; they were perpetuated; they passed into the parlia- 
ments, and became a powerful opinion. They gave rise first to 
the Jansenists, and afterwards to the Galileans. All this series 
of maxims and efforts tending to reform the church, which 
commenced with the council of Constance, and terminated 
with the four propositions of Bossuet, emanated from the 
same source, and were directed towards the same end; it 
'Was the same fact successively transformed. 'It was in vain 
that the attempt at legal reform in the fifteentlt'century failed ; 
not the less has it taken its place in the course of pivilization 
—not the less has it indirectly exercised an enorniaus influ- 
ence. c 

The councils were right in pursuing a legal reform, for that 
alune could prevent a revolution. Almost at the moment 
irvhen the council of Fisa undertook to bring the great schism 
of the west to a termination, and the council of Consl^ce to 
reform the chorefa, the first essays at popular i-eli^ou^teibrm 
violently burst forth in Bc^emia. The pr^cti^s'^ and 
ptopeSB 0f John buss date^-from 140^ at which |>eriod 
^ bi^axi, to teach at Prague. Here, then, ere two reforms 
iwe&g si4e the one in the Very heart ;pf the 

ch^i^Gh,. by the ecclesiastical aristocracy %sdf — a 

wise, btit .J^barraaised an4 timid refoitu; the other, outside 
and agntil^ ^ church, violent and passjonoite. A contest 
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arodfe between these two powers and designs. The council 
summoned John Huss and Jerome of Prague to Constance, 
and condemned them as heretics and revolutionists. These 
events are perfectly intelligible to us at the present day. We 
can very well understand this simultaneousness of separate 
reforms — enterprises undertaken, one by the governments, the 
other by the people, opposed to one another, and yet emanating 
from the same cause and tending to the same end, and, in fine, 
although at Avar with each other, still concurring to the same 
result. This is what occurred in the fifteenth 'century. The 
l^opular reform of John Huss was for the instant stifled; the 
war of the Hussites broke forth three or fnur years after the 
death of the irmaster. It lasted long, and was violent, but 
the Empire finally triumphed, but as the reform of the 
councils had failed, as the end which they pursued had not 
been attained,, the popular reform ceased not to ferment. It 
watched the first opportunity, and found it at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. If the reform undertaken by 
the councils had been well carried out, the Reformation 
might have been prevented. But one or the other must 
have succeeded; their coincidence shows .a necessity. 

This, then, is the state in which Europe was left by the 
fifteenth century with regard to religious matters — an aristo- 
cratical reform unsuccessfully attempted, and a popular reform 
commenced, stifled, and always ready to re-appear. But it 
was not to the sphere of religious creeds that the fermentation 
of the human mind at this epoch was confined. It was in the 
eourse of the fourteenth century, as you all know, that Greek 
and Roman antiquity were, so to speak, restored in Europe. 
You know with what eagerness Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
and all their conteipporaries sought for the Greek and Latin 
manuscripts, and published and promulgated them, and what 
noise and transports the least discovery of this kind excited. 

In the midst of this excitement, a school was commenced 
ill Europe which has .played a very much more important 
part in the development of the^liuinan mind than has gene- 
rally beep attributed to it: this wps the classical school.. 
Let me worn you from attoehihg the some s^se to this word 
which we ^ive to it ip the present day; it was then a very 
different thing fhim a jdterazy sy'stem or contest. The classied ^ 
school of that period was ipfomed with admiratioD, not only 
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for writingB of the ancients, for Virgil and Homer* but 
lor the whtde of ancient society, for its institutions, opinions, 
and philosophy, as well as for its literature. It must be con- 
fess^ that antiquity, under the heads of politics, philosophy, 
and literature, was far superior to the Europe of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. It cannot therefore be wondered at that 
it should exercise so great a sway, or that for the most part 
elevated, active, refined, and fastidious minds, should take a 
disgust at the coarse manners, confused ideas, and barbarous 
forms of their own times, and that they should devote them- 
selves with enthusiasm to the study, and almost to the Worship 
of a society at once more regular and developed. Thus was 
formed that school of frqp thinkers which appeared at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, and in which pre- 
lates, jfiriseonsults, and scholars, met together. 

Amidst this excitement happened the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, the fall of the Eastern empire, and the 
flight into Italy of the Greek fugitives. They brought 
with them a higher knowledge of antiquity, num^tms manu- 
scripts, and a thousand new means of studying ancient 
civilization. The redoubled admiration and ar<k>ur with 
which the classical school was animated may easily be 
imagined. This was the time of the most brilliant develop- 
ment of the high clergy, particularly in It^y, not as regards 
poHtieal power, properly speaking, but in point of luxury and 
wealth; they abandon^ themselves with pride to all the 
pleasures of a voluptuous, indolent, elegant, and licentious 
civ&atioQ — to the taste for letters and arts, and for social 
and material enjoyments. Look at the kind of life led by 
the men who pkyed a great political and literary part at 
tfalfi epoch — ^by Cardinal Bembo, for instance; you will be 
surprised at the mixture of sybaritism and intl^ectiial de- 
vdopment, of eflenrinate mannerVand hardihood of mind. 
Ctae would think, indeed, when we glance over this epoch, 
wh^ we are> present at the spectacle of its ideas and the 
state of its moral relations, ope would think we were living 
pi Fnmoo in the midst of the eighteenth century. There is 
the saSBe taste for intellectual excitefiieut, for new ideas, for 
IP! easy, agreeable life; the same effeminateness and licen- 
IkiaBiiess; the same deficiency in political energy and moral 
hith, wiih a singular sincerity and activity of mind. The 
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literati of the fifteenth Centnry were, with regard to the 
prelates of the high church, in the same relation as men 
of letters and philosophers of the eighteenth century with 
tlie high aristocracy; they all had the same opinions and 
the same manners, lived harmoniously together, and did not 
trouble themselves about the commotions that were in pre- 
paration around them. The prelates of the fifteenth century, 
commencing with Cardinal Bembo, most certainly no more 
foresaw Luther and Calvin than the people of the court 
foresaw the French revolution. The position, however, was 
analogous. 

Three great facts, then, present themselves at this epoch 
in the moral order: first, an ecclesiastical reform attempted 
by the church herself; secondly, a popular religious reform; 
and finally an intellectual reform, which gave rise to a school 
of free thinkers. And all these metamorphoses were in pre- 
paration amidst the greatest political change which had 
taken place in Europe, amidst the work of centralization of 
people and governments. • 

This was not all. This also was the time of the greatest 
external activity of mankind; it was a period of voyages, 
enterprises, discoveries, and inventions of all kinds. This 
was the time of the great expeditions of the Portuguese 
along the coast of Africa, of the discovery of the passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, and of the wonderl'ul 
extension of European commerce. A thousand new. inven- 
tions came forth; others already known, but only within a nar- 
i‘ow sphere, became popular and of oommon use. Gunpowder 
changed the system of war, the compass changed the system 
of navigation. The art of oil painting developed itself, and 
covered Europe with masterpieces of art : engraving on 
copper, invented in 1460, multiplied and promulgated them. 
Linen paper became common ; and lastly, from 1436 to 1452, 
])rinting was invented; printing, the theme of so much de- 
clamation and so many cpmuion-places, hut the merit and 
elfects of which no commQiQ"^place nor any declamation can 
ever exhaust. 

You see what was the greatness and activity of this 
century — a greatness still only partially apparent, an activity^ 
the results of which have not yet been fully developed^ 

■ p2 
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Violent reforihB seem unsuccessful, governments strengthened, 
and nations pacified. It might he thought that society was 
preparing to enjoy a better order of things, amidst a more 
rapid progress. But the powerful revolutions of the six- 
teenth century were impen^ng; the fifteenth bad been pre- 
paring them. They will be ' ubject of my next lecture. 
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TWELFTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture — Difficulty of distinguishiug general facts in modern 
hiatoryg^Picture of Europe in the sixteenth century — Danger of preci- 
pitate ^Nliralization — ^Various causes assigned to the Reformation — Its 
dominant Character waa the insurrection of the human mind against ab- 
solute power in the intellectual order — Evidences of this fact — Fate of 
the Reforml£tij|pn in different countries — Weak side of the Reformation— 
The Jesuits— Analogy between the revolutions of religious society 
and those of civil society. 


We have often deplored the disorder and chaos of European 
society; we have complained of the difficulty of understand- 
ing and describing a society thus scattered, incoherent, and 
broken up; we have longed for, and patiently invoked, the 
epoch of general interests, order, and social unity. We 
have now arrived at it; we are entering upon the epoch, 
when all is general facts and general ideas, the epoch of 
order jmd unity. We shall here encounter a difficulty of 
anoth^kind. Hitherto we have had much trouble in con- 
necting facts with one another, in making them co-ordinate, in 
perceiving whatever they may possess in common, and dis- 
tinguishing some completeness. Everything reverses itself in 
modern Europe; all the elements and incidents of social life 
modify themselves, and act and react on one another; the 
relations of men among the^iselves become much more 
numerous and complicated. It is the same in their rdatSons 
Avith the government of the ststCf the same in the relations of 
the states among thems^ves, the sofne in ideas akid in the 
works of the human mind. In the times which we have gone 
through, a large number of facta passed awsly isolated, 
foreign to one another, and without reciprocal influencop 
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We shali now no longer find this isolation; all things touch, 
commingle, and mCNlify as they meet. la there anything more 
difficult than to seize the true unity amid .such ffiversity, to 
determine the direction of a movement so extended and com- 
plex, to recapitulate this prodigious number of various ele- 
ments so clearly connected with one another; in fine, to 
aitcertain the general dominant fact, which sums up a long 
series of facts, which characterizes an epoch, and is the 
faithful expression of its influence and its share in the 
history of civilization? You will measure with a glancf 
this difficulty, in the great event which now occupies our 
attention. We encountered, in the twelfth century, an event 
which was religious in its origin if not in its nature, I 
mean the crusader Despite the greatness of this event, 
despite its long duration and the variety of incidents to 
which it led, we found it difficult enough to distinguish its 
general character, and to determine with any precision 
its unity and its influence. We have now to consider the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, usually called 
the Reformation. Permit me to say, in passing, that 1 shall 
use the 'word rfformation as a simple and understood term, 
as synonymous with r^Hgvom revidution^ and without imply- 
ing any judgment of it. You see, at the very commence- 
ment, how difficult it is to recognise the true character of 
this great crisis, to say in a general mmuier w)ut it was and 
what it 

It is between the commeneeiiient of the sixteenth and the 
middle of ihe seventeenth century that we must look for the 
Reformation; for that period comprises, so to spedi; the life 
of the event, its origin toad All historical .events 

have, BO to apeak, a Umited career; their eonsequeuoes are 
prohm^ged.to infinitj; th^ have a hold upon all the past 
and im the future; but it is not the (ess true tfiat they 
hat;e u partlealar and limited existence^, that they are 
boi^ thet they indrh^ that they All witk tbdr devdop- 
ilietf of time, ind thm decrease and 

eoen^ in order to make room for some new 

the Bi^formation 

is of M the year ld20, when 

)Hft Wfttemberg, bull of Leo X. 
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which condemned him, and thus ibrpnUj separated him- 
self from the Roman ^uTch. It was b^ween this ^och 
and the middle of the seventeenth century, the year 1646, the 
date Of the treaty of Westphalia, that the life of the Refonna’- 
tion was comprised. Here is proof of it. The first and 
greatest effect of the religious revolution was to create in 
Europe two classes of states, the Catholic states and the ^o- 
testant states, to place them opposite each other, and open the 
contest between them. With many vicissitudes, this 
struggle lasted from the Commencement of the sixteen^ 
century down to the middle of the seventeenth. It was by 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 164B, that the Catholic and Pro- 
testant states at last acknowledged one another; agreed to, 
then, a mutual existence, and promised to live in society and 
peace, independently of the diversity of religion. Dating 
from 1646, div^sityin religion ceased to be the dominant 
principle of the classification of states, of th^ir external 
policy, their relations, and alliances. Up to this epoch, in 
spite of great variations, Europe was essentially divided into 
a CathoHc and a Protestant league. After the treaty cff West- 
phalia, this distinction vanished; states were either allied or 
divided upon other ciHkBiderationB than religious creeds. At 
that point, then, the preponderance, that -is to say, the 
career, of the Reformation stopped, although its consequences 
did not then cease to develop themselves. Let us now 
glance hastily over this career; and without doing more than 
naming events and m^, let us indicate what it contains. 
You will^Vse by this mere indication, by this dry and incom- 
plete nomenclature, what tnust be the difficulty of recapitu- 
lating a seriesgcf facts so varied and so complex— of recapitu- 
lating them, 1 ray, in one general fact; of determining What 
was .the true ohanmter of thte rdigiotis rev^tionof the six- 
teenth century, mid of uaignkig itf part m the hasto^ of 
OUT civilisstioi^' At the moment when the Refimna^n 
forth, it fall, 80 to speak, into the midst of a great poetical 
event, the struggle behireen Francis L igid V., 

betweeii FnmOe and n contest, pos- 

session of It^y, afte^ards for that ofthn emphra of GoO 
many, and, kstly, fcr the pr^ond^^ot in phirtfio. It was 
then the house of Austria became 

dominant in Europe. It was thesv glsn^ that Jun^aad, Hinder 
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Henry YIII., interfered in continental politics with more 
regulari^, permanence, and to a greater extent than she had 
hitherto done. 

Ijet US follow the course of the sixteenth century in France. 
It was filled by the great religious wars of the Protestants and 
Catholics, the means and the occasion of a new attempt of 
the great lords to regain the power they had lost. This 
is the political purport of our religious wars, of the League, 
of the struggle of the Guises against the Yalois, a struggle 
which ended by the accession of Henry lY. 

In Spain, during the reign of Phihp II., the revolution ot 
the United Provinces broke out. The inquisition and civil 
and religious liberty waged war under the names of the duke 
of Alva and the prince of Orange. While liberty triumphed 
in Holland by force of perseverance and good sense, , she 
perished in the interior of Spain, where absolute power pre- 
vailed, both lay and ecclesiastical. 

{n England, during this period, Hary and Elizabeth 
reigned; there was the contest of Elizabeth, the head of Pro- 
testantism, against Philip 11. Accession of James Stuart to 
the throne of England; commencement of the great quarrels 
between royalty and the English people. 

About the same time, new powers were created in the 
north. Sweden was reinstated by Gustavus Yasa, in 1523. 
Prussia was created by the secularising of the Teutonic Order. 
The powers of the north then took in European politics a 
place which they had never hitherto occupied, the importance 
of which was soon to be shown in the thirty years yhr. 

1 return, to France. The reigh of Louis XIIL; Cardinal 
^chdieu changed the internal administration ef fVance, en- 
ter^ into relatioDs with Germany, and lent aid to the Fro- 
party. In Germany, during the last part of the six- 
s te^th oeatury, the contest toiA place against the Turks; 
iaM the m^iineiiceinent of the seventeenth century the 
the greatest event of nuiii^n Eastern 
Gustavus Adolphus, Wallen- 
dujee of Brunswick, and the dute ofWeimar, 
Germany has yet to p^nounee. 

» France, ‘Louis XlV, ascended the 
m CQUUnenoed. In England, the revo- 

luti^ whi^ di|^]|Cd Uharlea L, broke Cut. 
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I only take the leading events of history, events whose 
name every one knows; you see their numl^r, variety, and 
importance, If we seek events of another nature, events 
which are less apparent, and which are less summed up in 
names, we shall find this epoch equally full. This is the 
period of the greatest changes in the political institutions 
of almost all nations, the time when pure monarchy pre- 
vailed in the m^ority of great states, whilst in Holland 
the most powerful republic in Europe was created, and in 
England constitutional monarchy triumphed definitively, or 
nearly so. In the church, this was the period when the 
ancient monastic orders lost almost all political power, and 
were replaced by a new order of another character, and 
the importance of which, perhaps erroneously, is held as 
far superior to theirs, the • Jesuits. At this epoch, the 
council of Trent , effaced what might still remain of the 
influence of the councils of Constance and Basle, and se- 
cured the definitive triumph of the court of Rome in the 
ecclesiastical, order. Let us leave the church, and cast a 
glance upon philosophy, upon the free career of the human 
mind; tw;o men present themselves. Bacon and Descartes, the 
authors of the greatest philosophical revolution which the 
juodern world has undergone, the chiefs of the two schools 
which disputed its empire. This also was the period of the 
brilliancy of Italian literature, and of the commencement of 
French and of English literature. And lastly, it was the time 
of the foundation of great colonies and the most active deve- 
lopments of the commercial system. Thus, under whatever 
point of view you consider this epoch) its political, eedesias- 
tical, philosc^ieal, and literary events are in greater number, 
and more vi^ried and important, than in any eentury preceding 
it. The activity of the human mind manifested itself in 
every way, in Idle rdations of men between themselves, in 
their relations with power, in the relatioiis of stat^, wd 
in purely inteUcctuid labo^mj in' a Word, it was A for 
great men mid for great things* And in the midst of this 
period, the religious revedption which occupies our attention 
is the greatest event of all; ^vls the dohrinszit faict of this 
epoch, the fact winch , givQS to it its' name, and .determines its 
character. Among so inany powerfi^ cs^^ses which have 
played so important a pant, the Reformation Is the most poweTf ' 
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fid* ,{|ui iwkiflk all the others Glided, which modified 
th^ aU^ or ivefi them Jhoi^fied. So th^t what we have to 
«b iit {msant is to truly chatmcterise and hcctirM^ sum up 
thSi^Weait which la 0> peiipd of the groateat e^Oirts dominated 
ceKS^^all, the Cause whidi effected Sfiore than all others in a 
Itee of the most influeotiai causes. 

^ You will easily comprdiend the difficulty <ff ledudng facts 
so Farioas, so important^ and so clos^ iiaited, io a true 
histotical umtj. It i^ however, neoearaxy to de this. , When 
emits are onoa eonsimiiimted, when they hhye JbeoOme histoiy, 
what are most important and what man Beeks ahove all things, 
are gm^eral fhcts, the connexion of causes and These, 

so to speak, are the immortal part pf histpiy, that to which all 
generationB must refv in order to underst^d the, past, and 
to understand thesoselves. The neceasity fpr Jgcwmlisation 
and imtHmal result, is the most powerful and th,e most 
jgloriOos of all intellectual wants; hitt wp sfaphld be careful 
aht to he^ eontaited with incomplete and precipitate gene- 
raliaptiona. Nothing can be more tempting ^mao. to give 
w to ton pleasure , of assigning iinmediately , and at the 
yiew, toe general chaiacter koA permanont results of an 
Uj^h or eyent. The hnmsii mind is lika, the will, always 
Uflg^iit fer action, impatiait of obstacles^ iihd eager for 
Uberty and condntiaas; it wiffingly forgets which im- 
and arpmp it; but in foigeUing, it doss not destroy 
tbsBl; they subsist to eoadenm it some day and ciMarict it of 
error- Ihtee is but oqe meuts for toe humctotoind to escape 
this dar^eri that is, couragdously sod padeatfy to exhaust 
this at^y of tocts befoTo generalisisg and con^lnltng. Facts 
Wto to tN what of moi^ily dm to wiU. It 
to ^i i nd .to .toapw toem tod to bear tow, wmg^j and it is 
41^ toiMiafto^il^ this duto, when and 

it is tim toly toi ^iHBp ermitted 
blliP* ffigbt to touJMlIHMP^ where 

ia tow totality ,aad toatoiP^ ^ 
jpte , loU'bmckly^. . snd' sdtti^ 3Ntonig giined a 

hiysto contem- 
^MBce is very 

ip calculation, 
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give oui'sdyefl to tlie taflte fbr pfeci]Hiaie geaeralisation, 
it is impossible to saj to wMl imstakea we maj be led. 

1 am wmmuig^ii in a metsM agnist mjsdl 1 haTe 
only made^ fund) mdeed, could only So^e, rntten^ts at gene- 
ralisation, general recapitulations ef &ctB w^kb we huTe tiot 
studied closely and at Urge. But having arrived at an ^/odk 
when this u^ettfiknig is ihuch more difficnte^ thaa. at any 
other, and when the chances of enror are much greater^ 1 
have thought ii m duty thus to warn you. done, I bUI 

now proceed and attempt as to the Reformation what I have 
done as to other events; 1 shall endeavour to distinguieh its 
dominant ii6 describe its general character, to safj in a 
word, whaetjs the . place send the Aaie of this great event in 
European dciy^b^On . 

You wM vcall' tp mind how we left Europe at tbe end of the 
fifteenth centiuTi We have. seOn, in its course, two great 
attempts at rel^^ns revolution and refonnt an attempt at 
legal reform hy the councilB, and an attempt at revO- 
lutionaiy refbrn in Bohemia by the Hussites; we have seen 
them stilled mid failing one after tim other; but still we have 
seen that it Was impossible the event should be plnevented, 
that it must be reproduced under one farm or bzm^^t; tilai 
’what the fifteenth century had attempted, the sixteenth would 
inevitably accomplish. I shall not recount in any way the 
details of the ren^ons revolution of the sixl^nth centiiry^ 1 
take it for granted that tiiey are almost wnivefsally known. 

1 attend oz4y its genethi influence upon the dertinies of 
the human race. \ 

Wlien the which d^ermined tiiis ^rciat event^lttve 
been investigate^, i|te adyersan^s t^idie Be&rtnation have im- 
puted itj^ accldohlp^'^ misfcH^unes in the course o^ civiEia^ 
tion; ftw exan^^ to the sale of indulgence hcvii^ beoil^^ 
Confided tb , tlm ^'pominicBns, wbkh made the ^Angtl8thlQs 
jealous i.Jiaidli^ thufeCare, Whs the 

determini^"5^9b^^ 0 ^ the Befdnnntioii. dttkrsi attri- 
buted it bevrnm^pah^^to mblK rivafa^ with 

the ecclq^aetikid kM to the cujMdity^ef tfa^^liiy JieUea^ 

who wished to , They 
have thus soum liie rs^hoa 

Scorn the ill s^, bf n^'vid htna^ bgT titigsentions ^ 

private interests and pbrijbJMif i«iesfe^ t 
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On the otiier hanfl, the partisans and friends of the Befofni' 
atidoi ha/ii^ endeavoured to explain it merely hy the neces< 
fiity for reform in the existing abuses of the ehureh; the] 
haveltepresentedit as a redressing of religtoua grievances, ai 
an attempt conceived and executed with the sole design oi 
feoonstituting a pure and primitive church. Neither of thes( 
explanations seems to me sound. * The second has more trutlj 
in it than the first; at least it is more noble, more in unisor 
with the extent and importance of the event; still 1 do not 
think it correct. In my opinion, the Reformation was nei- 
ther an accident, the result of some great chance^ of personal 
interest, nor a mere aim at religious amelioration, Ae fruit 
of an Utopia of humanity and truth. It ^d a far more 
powerful cause than all this, and which dominates oyer all 
por'ticuhir causes. It was a great movemdhi of the liberty 
of the human mind, a new necessity fpr freely thinking and 
judging, oh its own account, and with its own powers, of facts 
and ideas which hitherto Europe had received, or was held 
bound to receive, from the hands of authority. It was b 
grand attempt at the enfoanchisement of the human fnind; and, 
to call things by tbeir proper namei, an insurrection of the 
human mind against absolute power in the Spiritual order. 
Sudil believe to be thetirue, general, and dominant choractei 
of the Reforination. 

When we consider the state, at this epodh, of' the human 
mind on the one hand, and on the other, that ^’f ^he church 
wldsh gnvefhed the human mn^ we are struck by this 
^twofold fact: on the part of the bunum mihd there was 


jauoh ^thore activity, and much more thirrt for develop- 
^nt and empire than it had e#er felt. ^This new ac- 
was the, result various causes, hat which had been 
For example, there had been ages 

B i birth, .occupied tome ^raace of time, fell, 

laoad hy Qlhers; and ages when philosophical 
same » course, as the lierasies. The 
NiHaiatwMpdy whether ia the religi^ ^ in the 

acoumulatai Ate ^&:el^enth to 

arrived 

Ae diimb,* bm Sebooh 
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had been instituted: from these schools had issued men with 
some knowledge, and their number was daily uugmented. 
Th^e men wished at last to thih]£ for themselves, and on 
their own account, for they felt stronger than they had ever 
yet dote. Finally arrived that renewal and^egeneration of 
the human mind by the restoration of antiquity, the progress 
and effects of which I have described to you. 

The union of all these causes at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, impressed upon the mind " higUy ener- 
getic movement, an imperative necessity for progress. 

The situation of the government of the human mind, the 
spiritual power, was quite different; it, on the contrary, had 
fallen into a stale of indolence and immobility. The pc^tieal 
credit of the Church, of the court of Home, had very much 
diminished; Ihiropean society no longer belonged to it; it had 
passed into the dconinion of lay governments. Still the spiritual 
power preserved all its pretensions, all its splendour and ex- 
ternal importance. ' It happened with it, as it has more than 
once done with old governments. The greater part of the 
cumplsifits urged against it were no longer applied. It is not 
true that the court of Borne in the sixteenth centuiy was very 
tyrannical; nOr is it true that its abuses, properly so called, 
.were more numerous, or more crying than they had been in 
other times. On the contrary, perhaps ecclesiastical govern- 
ment had never been more easy and tolerant, more disposed 
to let all things take their course, provided they did ^ not 
put itself in (question, provided it was so far ack^wledged 
as to be left in the enjoyment of the rights which it had 
hitherto possessed, tba/t it was secured the ^ame existence, 
and paid the same tributes. It would willingly have left' 
the human mind in tranquillity, if the human mind; would 
have done the same towards it. But it ia predsely when 
governments are least held in consideration^ when they are tha 
least powerful, and do the least evil, that they^ are attacked, 
because then thcj can be attacked, and ibinpaer^ &ey, csould 
not be. j, \ ' 

It is evidtenlj; tlw, bjp fth.miBre exandn^ 
the humau niiad, lu^.that?;^ its epoch, 

^at the chara^r ^r^^bsm^tioiilnuist b 
impulsn nf hbeii^l^, d cf iatnH^ 

Do not doubt but thi^ was bahse^ the cause which 
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rose alpoVe aO the ctmeiMjp^or to nil interests 

wii^tker of nations or — saperiior also to any mcrt 

neceiBiBty reform, or necesrity for retettsiAg of griev 
ances i^ich wei^ then oom^teiD^ 

I supp<f^ that after the first yeari ol ihe Beformation 
#hen it had displayed alL its pretensioiia^ ael forth all itf 
grievances, the spiritua l po wer had sadden^ fidfen in with ih 
views, and had said — ** Well, so be ik I wiU relbnn every- 
thing; I will retam to a more legal and rdagious order; ] 
will suppress all vezatkals, arbttrairiiiesB, and tributes; even 
in doctrinal maters, I will modify, ezpl^n, and return to the 
primitive meaning. But wh^ all grievances are thus re- 
dressed, I will preserve my position — I wiU be as formerly, 
the govemment of the human mind, with the same power and 
the same rights.’* Do you suppose that on these conditkxifi 
the rehgioiia revohitkm wo«^ have been content, and would 
have stopped its progress? I do not think it. I firmly believe 
that it would have contmued its career, end that after having 
demanded refisrmation, it would have ^manded liberty. The 
cripia of the sixteen^ century was not merdy a reforming 
one, it was essentially revolutioiiary. It is impossible to 
take from it tide cbaraeter, its merits and its vices; it had all 
fhe ^ects of this character. 

Let us cast a gl&noe upon the dnitinies of the Beformation; 
let us see, ^eciaHv and before all, what it ^efieeted in the 
difierent corotries wnere it was developed. (Observe that it 
was devslo)^ m very various Btuations, imd amidst very un- 
equal chances. If we find that in spite of the diversity of 
, sitaaliDns^ and the ineqwaiity of chances, it evurywhere pur- 
ffoed a (wtidn end, obtaiiied a certaxn result^ apd preserved a 
oeartain dB^racter, it will be evident that this d^aracter, which 
siidstpasml aH divefsitiea of sitiaatk«,,aBid ^ of 

idhanees^ niust haive been the fundam^atat chmuitet of the 
resdk must h*ve beep its assewtial aha. 

WeB, the refigim res^o^ta of the sixteenth 

prey|dle49 if it did not effect the entire enfraachise- 
it procured, for' aiod very 
ihdisifh Bbe^* ' B d^btless often Im the mind to 
Slllp dihfip nf the liberty or servitd^ of poBtiGal institu- 
%b^hed or dmwd the qdritnal power, the 
iyslM «0 ftspotidable govemmeiit of thought This 
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ia ihe result whicli like Be&miAt£on Attained amidst the most 
Tarious oottLbiniii^ions. In GermiAnTv was no politic^ 
liberty; nor did the Reformation Jbtrodoei it. It fortified 
rather than weakened ^ power bf princes. It was ihbre 
against the free ittstrlntioni^ of the middle age^ than favourable 
to their deVelopiiieiiKt. Nevertheless^ it resuscitated and main'- 
tained in Gtermaiij^.a liberty of tbooght greater^ perhaps, than 
anywhere dse. 

In Denmark, a country where absolnte powier dominated, 
where it penetrated into the municipal institotioms, as weU as 
into the general institutioos of the state, there also^ by the 
infiuence of the Refonnatioa, thought was enfranch^ed and 
freely exercised in afi direetions. 

In HoUan^ ia the midst ^ a republic, and in ^glond, 
under cohstitutienBl monarchy, and de^ite a religions 
t 3 rranny of lung duration, the emancipation of the human 
mind was likewise accomplished. And, lastly, in France, in 
a situa^Qn which seemed the least favourable to the efiects of 
the religkrtiB revolution, m a country where it had been 
conquered, there even it was a principile of intellectual inde- 
pendence and liberty. Down to 16^, tUat is to say, until 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Reformation had 
a legal existence in France. During this lengthened period 
it wrote amdl discussed, and provoked its adversaries to write 
and discuss with if. This single fact, this war of pamphlets 
and conferences between the old and new opinions, ^read in 
France a liberty far more real ,and active th$m is commonly 
believed — a lib^y which tended to the profit of science, the 
honour of the Frefich V b) the profit of thought 

in general, Tilrth a glance at the oonleiefiees of Bossuet 
with ClaudA iijpois, sU' Ihe religious pcdemics of that period, 
and ask yourseires whether Xiouis XTV. woifid have allowed 
a siixiila,r Nkerty upon any other sulj^ect. It was 

between thel^fornw^n and the opposite par^ that th^ ex- 
isted the grenteist dag^ ^ liberty in Franco the seven- 

teenth century, 'Be%ious thou^t was^thmi ^ mm bcdd, 
and treated maatiQiM wHfc more Ibeedoin than tho^^litical 
spirit of Flfl^aiii in Teiemckti-m. ' Thibftate m things 

did not cease ' imtiil Ae. revocotioa Cf Ihe eSct of Nantes^ 
Now, from 16B5 to; the outburst of the husfiaEH mind in the 
eiirhteenth oentnrv. there were not fiartv Tesza.' and the inflv- 
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^SlSCd 0 £. £be religious resolution in favoui* of intellectual 
libei!*^ 'lUbA scarcely ceased, when that of the philosophical 
retrelutieti ooHimenced. 

Ym see that wherever, the Reformation penetrated, whe^ 
gfer it played ;in important part, victorious or vanquished, 
it iiad as a general, dominant, and constant result, an immense 
progress in the activity and liberty of thought, and towards 
the emancipation of the human mind. 

And not only had the Reformation this result, but with 
this it was satisfied; wherever it obtained that it sought, for 
nothing further, so much was it the foundation of the event, 
its {primitive and fundamental character. Thus, in Germany 
it accepted, I will not say political servitude, but, at leas^ 
the absence of liberty. In England, it consented to the con- 
atiintional hieEarchy of the clergy, and the presence of a 
<!buich with quite as many abuses as there had #ver been in 
the Romirii church, and far more servile. 

Why should the Reformation, so passionate and stubborn 
in Some respects, show itself in this so easy and pliant? It was 
because it had obtained the gefieral fact to which it tended, 
the. abdition of spiritual power, the enfranchisement of the 
human mind. I repeat, that wherever it attained this end, 
it accommodated itself to all systems and oil situations. 

ijet us now take the counter-proof of this inquiiy; let us 
nae arhat Imppened in countries into which the religious revo- 
IniioB Ittd not penetrated, where it had been stifled in the 
where it had never been developed. History 


there the human mind has not been enfranchised; 
t^^reat countries, ^pipn and Italy, .will prove this. -^Whilst 
iblfal9se European countries where the Reformation had t^^en 
pli^ the human mind, during the three last 
haa, gamed an activity and a fieeadm Wore un- 
in tfciM where it has not peoetrat^ it hiLg fallen. 
^Wiitig ihe p^uod, into efieminacy indolence; so 
pfifb the proof and cOonter-pi^pof have Wti Wde, so to speak, 
aiid;|^ven the same reau^ ^ \ ' 


Of thoi^^ apd power in 




1^ chamterof the 
tpl^nce, and the 

ition of the human 
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mind was in reality, in the course of the Beformation, a fact 
rather than a principle, a result rather than an intention. In 
this respect, I think the Reformation executed more than it 
Had undertaken* more perhaps than it had even desired. 
Contrary to most other revolutions, which have remained far 
hehiiid their wishes, of which the event is far inferior to the 
tliought, the consequences of the revolution surpassed its 
views; it is greater as an event than as a plan; what it 
effected it did not fully foresee, nor fully avow. 

Wliat were the reproaches with which its luversaries con- 
stantly upbraid the Reformation? Which of its results did 
tliey in a manner cast in its teeth to reduce it to silence? 

Two principal ones. 1st. The multiplicity of sects, the 
prodigious licence allowed to mind, the dissolution of the 
religious society as a whole. 2nd. Tyranny and persecution. 
“ You provoke licence,” said they to the reformers; “ you 
even produce it; and when you have created it, you wish to 
restraip and repress it. .And hoW do you repress it? By 
the most severe and violent means. You yourselves perse- 
cute heresy, and by virtue of an illegitimate authority.” 

Survey and sum up all the great attacks directed againit 
the Reformation, discarding the purely dogmatical questions; 
tliese are the two fundamental reproaches to which th^ 
always reduce themselves. 

The reformed party was greatly embarrassed by them* 
When they imputed to it the multiplicity of sects, instead of 
avowing them, and maintaining the legitimacy of their de* 
velopment, it anathematized them, deplored their existence, 
and denied them. Taxed with pers^pution, it defended itself 
with the same embarrassment; it alleged the necessity; it had, 
it said, the right to repress and punish error, because it was 
in the possession of truth; its creed and institdtions alone 
were legitimate; and if the Roman church had not the right 
to punish the reformers, it was because she was in the wrong 
as against them. • 

when the ireproach persecution was addressed to 
the dominant party in the Beformation, not by its oneniies, 
but by its own when aectd which it am^thema- 

tized said to it, w« Mljr^do winut yon have done; we 
separate oUrselves^ as ypu e^aimtad yonrealveS}’*^ it was stiU 
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more embftrraBBed for m answer, and often only replied by 
redoubled tigour. 

In fact, while labouring for the destruction of absolute 
power in the spiritual order, the revolution of the sixteenth 
century was ignorant of the true principles of intellectual 
liberty; it enfranchised the human mind, and yet pretended 
to govern it by the law; in practice it was giving prevalence 
to free inquiry, and in theory it was only substituting a legi- 
timate in place of an illegitimate power. It did not elevate 
itself to the first cause, nor descend to the last consequences of 
its work. Thus it fell into a double fault; on the one hand, it 
neither knew nor respected all the rights of human thought; 
at the moment that it clamoured for them on its own account, 
it violated them with regard to others; on the other hand, 
it knew not how to measure the rights of authority in the in- 
tellectual order; 1 do not speak of coercive authority, which 
in such matters should possess none, bat of purely moral 
authority, acting upon the mind alone, and simply by way of 
influence. Something is wanting in most of the reformed 
countries, to the good organization of the inteHectual society, 
and to the regular action of ancient and general opinions. 
They could not reconcile the rights and wants of tradition 
with those of liberty; and the cause doubtless lay in this fact, 
that the Reformation did not fully comprehend and receive 
its own principles and effects. 

HeneC) also, it had a certain air of inconsistency and nar- 
row-nnadednesB, which often gave a hold and advantage over 
it to its adversaries. These last knew perfectly well what 
^ey did, and what they wished to do; they went back to 
the principles of their conduct, and avowed all the conse- 
quences m if. There was never a government more con- 
idstent and systematic than that of the Roman church. In 
Ipipetice the court of Rome has greatly yielded and given way, 
mitdt more so than the Reformation; in theory, it has much 
completely adopted its'peculiar system, and kept to a 
coherent condnot Th» is a great poff0r, this full 
ef what one does and wishes, this complete and 
of a doctrine and a design. The religious 
iwvoliftipa the sixteenth century presented in its course a 
striking ^Iminple of it. Every one knows that the shlef 
power instituted to struggle against it was the order of Jesuits. . 
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Throw a glance upon their history; they have everywhere 
failed. Wherever they have interfered to any extent, they 
have carried misfortune into the cause with which they 
«nixed. In England tl^ey ruined kings; in Spain, the people. 
The general course of evenfs, the development of modem 
civilization, the liberty of the human mind, all these powers 
against which the Jesuits were called upon to contest, fought 
and conquered them. And not only have they failed, but 
call to mind the means they have been obliged to employ. 
No splendour or grandeur; they brought ^ about no great 
events, nor put in motion powerful masses of men; they have 
acted only by underhanded, obscure, and subordinate means; 
by ways which are nothing suited to strike the imagina- 
tion, to conciliate that public interest which attaches t<vgreat 
things, whatev^ luay be their principle or end. The party 
against which it struggled, on the contrary, not only conquered, 
Imt conquered with splendour; it did great things, and by 
great means; it aroused the people, it gave to Europe great 
men, and changed, in the face of day, the fashion and form 
of states. In a word, everything was against the Jesuits, 
both fortune and appearances; neither good sense which 
desires success, nor imagination which requires splendour, 
were satisfied by their career. And yet nothing can be 
more certain than that they have had grandeur; that a great 
idea is attached to their name, their influence, and their his- 
tory. How so? 

It is because they knew what they were doing, and what 
they desired to do; because they had a full and clear ac- 
quaintance with the principles upqp which they acted, ^and 
the aim to which they tended.; that is to say, they had great- 
ness of thought and greatness of will, and this saved them 
from the ridicule which attaches itself to constant reverses 
and contemptible means. Where, on the contrary, the event 
was greater than the thought, where the actors appeared to 
want a knowledge of the first ■principles and last resvdts of 
their action, there remained something incoinplBte, inconsistent, 
and narrow, which placed the conquerors themselves in a 
sort of rational and philosophical inferiority, of which the in- 
fluence has been sometimes felt in events. This was, I 
fX)nceive, in the struggle of the old against the new spi- 
ritual order, the weak side of the Befonnation, the dremn- 

p Q, 2 
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fitBHce ^hich often embarrassed it, and hindered it fV'om de- 
{tself as it ought to have done. 

We "might consider the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
cefntuiy under many other aspects. I have said nothing, and; 
have nothing to say, concerning its dogmas, concerning its 
effect on religion, and in regard to the relations of the human 
soul ivith God and the eternal future; but I might exhibit 
it to you in the diversity of its relations with the social order, 
bringing on, in all directions, results of mighty importance. 
For instance, it awoke religion amidst the laity, and in. the 
world of the faithful. Up to that time, religion had been, 
so to speak, the exclusive domain of the clergy, of the 
ecclesia^ioal order, who distributed the fruits, but disposed 
themielves of the tree, and had almost alone the right to 
speak of it. The Reformation caused a general circulation 
religious creeds; it opened to believers the field of faith, 
which hi^erto they had had no right to enter. It had, at 
the same time, a second result — it banished, or nearly 
banished, religion from polftics; it restored the indepen- 
dence of the temporal power. At the very moment when, so 
to speak, religion came again to the possession of the fidthfiil, 
it quitted the government of society. In the reformed coun* 
tries, notwithstanding the diversity of ecclesiaaticBl constitu- 
tions, even in England, where that constitution is nearer to 
the ancient order of things, the spiritual power no longer 
makes any serious pretensions to the direction of the temporal 


power. 

I might enumerate many other consequences of the Re- 
thrm^tion, but 1 must chec^ myself, and rest content with 


having placed before you its principal character, tim mnand- 
pation of the human mind, and the abolitioii of absolute 
power in the spiritual order — an abolition which, 4^ubt, 
'wifi not complete, but nevertheless forined riie gr^iest step 
las, up to oiir days, been taken in this dirediofe 
.j^fore concluding, I must pray you to 
||pi|i]jirity of destiny which, in the hittoty of Eiurope, 

g|i||iph^ itffdf is existing betwomt tho ofiA Bsq^feSgioim 
% Die fcvolutions to he^ sub- 

jeetj" '.--V ' ./v . : ' *' '' ' 

lie ducistian society, we jiaw ;i!i3M I fipoko «1‘ the 
churob, bj^ beiiig a perfectiy lioe 0^'^$ tod formf4 
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Bolr3ly in virtue of a common c^eed, without institutions or 
government, properly so called, and regulated only by moral 
powers, varying according to the necessity of the moment. 
Civil society commenced in like manner in Europe, or par- 
tially at least, with Lands of barbarians; a society perfectly 
free, each one remaining in it because he thought proper, 
without laws or constituted powers. At the close of this 
state, which could not co-exist with any considerable de- 
velopment, religious society placed itself under an essentially 
aristocratic government; it was the body of the clergy, the 
bishops, councils, and ecclesiastical aristocracy, which governed 
it. A fact of the same kind happened in civil society at the 
termination of barbarism; it was the lay aristocracy, the lay 
feudal chiefs,, by which it was governed. Religious society 
left the aristocratic form to assume that of pure monarchy; 
that is the meaning of the triumph of the court of Rome over 
the councils and over the European ecclesiastical aristocracy. 
The same revolution accomplished itself in civil society: 
it was by the destruction of aristocratic al power that royalty 
prevailed and took possession of the European world. In the 
sixteenth century, in the bosom of religious society, an insur- 
rection burst forth against the system of pure, monarchy, 
against absolute power in the spiritual order. This revolu- 
tion brought on, consecrated, and established free inquiry in 
Europe. In our own days we have seen the same event 
occurring in the civil order. Absolute temporal power was 
attacked and conquered. Thus you have see^ that the 
two societies have undergone the same vicissitudes, have 
been subject to the, same revolutions; only religious society 
has always been the foremost in this career. 

We arc now in possession of one of the great facts of 
modem society, namely, free inquiry, the liberty of the human 
mind. We have seen that, jat the same time, political cen- 
trali^ti<m alpiQBt everywhere grevailed. In my next lecture 
1 shdl treat of the English revolution; that is to say, of the 
eveut ^ which &*ee inquiry ainl pure monarchy, both results 
of Egress fqnnd themaelveB for the first 

time in camflict. 
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Object of the lecture — General character of the English revolution — ^lia 
principal causes — It was more political than religi€Us->^The three great 
parties in it : 1. The party of legal reform ; 2. The party of the poll- 
ticol revolution ; 3. The party of the social revolution — They all fail 
— Cromwell — The restoration of the Stuarts — The legal ministry — The 
profligate ministry — The revolution of 16BB in England and Europe. 


Ton luve seen tliat during the sixteenth century all the ele- 
ments and features that had belonged to former European 
society resolved themselves into two great facts, free inquiry, 
and the centralization of power. The first prevailed among 
the clergy, the second among the laity. There simultaneously 
triumph^ in Europe the emancipation of the human mind, 
and the establishment of pure monarchy. 

It was scarcely to be expected but that sooner or later 
a struggle should arise, between these two principles; for 
tjiey were contradictory; the ode was* the overthrow of 
absolute power in the spiritual order, the other was its 
idctory in ths temporal; the fir^ paved tha way for the 
daoay of tiie ancimit ecclesiastical monarchyi the last perfected 
the ruin of the ancient feudal and oammnnal fiberties. The 
fiact of their advent being simultanedus, arofl& as you have 
seen, firam the risvolutimi in r^igious somw advancing 
anaore rapid st^ ttum tbatid die civil som^: the one 
oeepted exactly «t the fiume of the bufrancfaisemeht of the 
;fldhid, the other not until the moment of the cen 
traUzadmi ^ universal power under one head. The coin- 
cidence of Jljliase t^o facts, so far from springing out d their 
mmilitudef did not prevent their inconsistency. They were 
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each advances in the course of civilization, but they were Ad- 
vances arising from dissimilar situations, and of a different 
moral date, if I may be allowed the expression, although 
cotemporary. That they should run again^st one another 
before they came to an understanding was inevitable. 

Their first collision was in England. In the struggle 
of free inquiry, the fruit of the Reformation, against the 
ruin of political liberty, the fruit of the triumph of pure mo- 
narchy ; and in the effort to abolish absolurt^ power both in 
the temporal and spiritual orders, we have me purport of the 
English revolution, its share in the cojpse of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The question arises, why should this struggle take place 
in England sooner than elsewhere ? wherefore should the 
revolutions in the political order have coincided more closely 
with those in the moral order, in that country, tl^an on the 
continent? 

Royalty in England has undergone the same vicissitudes 
as on the continent: under the Tudors, it attained to a con- 
centration and' energy which it has never known since. It 
does not follow that the despotism of the Tudors was more 
violent, or that it cost dearer to England thiui that of their 
predecessors. I believe that there were at least as many 
acts of tyranny and instances of vexation and injustice, under 
the Flantagenets, as under the Tudors, perhaps even more. 
And 1 believe, likewise, that at this era the government of 
pure monarchy was more harsh and arbitrary on the con- 
tinent than in England. The new feature under the 
Tudors was, that absolute power became systematic; royalty 
assumed a primitive and independent sovereignty; it adopted 
a style hitherto unknown. The theoretical pretensitHis 
of Henry YIU., of Elizabeth, of James 1., or of Charles 1., 
are entirely different to those of Edward L or Edward HL ; 
thbugh the powez^ of these two lost kings was neither less 
arbitrary nor less extensive. *1 rq>emt, that it was the prin- 
ciple, the rational system of monamhy, rather than its prac- 
tical power, which experienced a niiitatiQB in England during 
the sixteenth century: royal^'aaeomed absolute power, and 
pretended to be superior to all lawi^ to those even which it 
had declared ^ould |be reiq>ected. 

Again, the religious revolution was not aocozuplished m 
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England in the Bame manner as on ihe continent; here it 
iVfOik of the kings themselves. Not but that in this 
ooti|ltij, as elsewhere, there had long been the germs of, 
sad even attempts* at a popular reformation, which would 
pfobablj, ere long, have been carried out. But Henrj Ylll. 
took the initiative; power became revolutionoiy. The result 
was that, in its origin at least, as a redress of ecclesiastical 
tyranny and abuse, and as the emancipation of the human 
mind, the Reformation was far less complete in England than 
on the continent. It consulted, and very naturally, the 
interest of its authorj. The king and the retained episcopacy 
shared the riches and power, the spoils of,, the preceding 
government, of the papacy. It was not long before the 
consequence was felt. It was said that the Reformation was 
finish^; yet most of the motives which had made it neces- 
sary stiU existed. It reappeared under a popular form; it ex- 
claimed against the bishops as it had done against the court 
of Rome; it accused them of being so many popes. 
as the general character of the religious refondhtion vw 
comproanised, whenever there was questioju of a struggle 
with the ancient church, all portions of tU reformed party 
rallied, and made head against the commOh^enemy^ hut the 
danger passed, the interior struggle recommenced; popular 
reform again attacked regal and aristocratical reform, de- 
nounced its abuses, complained of its tyranny, caUed upon 
it for a fulfilment of its promises, and not agpin to establish 
the power which it had dethroned. 

. T%eFe was, about the same time, a movement of enfran- 
^jlhtoeiweiit manifested in^ civil society, a need fpr political 
^ fken unknown, or at least powerless.^ During the 
century, commercial prosperity^ ifisgl^d in- 

with excessive rapidity; at the jterri- 

19 ^ weoltii, laodttd property, in a great changed 

lijiTOB- IV division of land in England ^^sixteeistj^ 
OQ the ruianf the feudal S3Ei4 

too many for {mesent enumeia|iiijaiiba^f^ de<- 
attention than has. yet to AU 

show p 9 the number ^4|p4^'pl^prietom hsr 
^ au ipnense extent, md the IsJ^er portion of 
the hands of jfeniry^ or inferior 
tlfc citizens. The up^ higher 
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nobility, was not nearly so rich at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century as the House of Commons. There was 
then at the same time a great development of commerdal 
wealth, and a great mutation in lande(]%>roperty. Amidst’ 
these two influences came a third — the new movement in the 
minds of men. The reign of Elizabeth is, perhaps, the 
greatest period of English history for literary and ^ilo- 
sophical a^vity, the era of lofty and fertile imaginations; the 
puritans without hesitation followed out all the consequences 
of a vigorous fdthough narrow doctrine; the opposite class of 
min(^, less moral and more free, strangers to any principle or 
method, received with enthusiasm everything which promi^ 
to satisfy their curiosity or feed their excitement. Wherever 
the impulse of intelligence brings with it a lively pleaBnl^, 
liberty will soon*^1)ecome a want, and will quickly pass from 
the public mind in^o the goverliment. 

There was on the Continent, in some of those countries 
where the Reformation bad gone forth, a manifestation of 
a similar fueling, a certain want for political liberty; but the 
means of satisfying it were wanting ; they knew not 
where t6 look for it; no aid for 'it could be found either 
in the institutions or in manners; they remained vague and 
uncertain, seeking in vain to satisfy their want. In England, 
it was very diflerent: there the spirit of political freedom, 
which reappeared in the sixteenth century, following the 
Reformation, found its fulcrum and the means of action in 
the ancient institutions and social conditions. 

Every oi^e knows the origin of the free institutions 
of England; it is universally known how the union of 
the great Wons in 1215, forced Magna Charta from IShxg 
John. What is not so generally known is, that the j^at 
chatter wAa fyom time to time recalled and again fsofuSmed 
by most of ^ the succeedio]^ kings. There were more than 
thirty eemfinnations of it between the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth century^ ^ And ,imt oflly was the charter beocdiitiied, 
but nw statutes introduced for the purpoaer of main- 
tahnng'^and it^ therefore lived, oa it wei^ 

without iolerTAl or js^jj^pti^n* At the same time, the Ho^ 
of Coi m a o hs waA fom^d, and took its place omcHig the supren^^ 
institution^ of the It was under the Plimtagenem 

that it truly struck root; not th^ it: took any great p^ iii« 
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the state duri&g that period; the goveminent did not, pro- 
perly speaking, belong to it, even in the way of influence; 
it o^y interfered therein at the call of the king, and then 
always reluctantly%nd hesitatingly, as if it was more fearful 
of engaging and compromising itself than desirous of aug- 
menting its power. But When the matter in hand was the 
defence of private rights, the families or fortune of the 
citizens, in a word, the liberties of the individual, the House 
of Commons acquitted itself of its duty with much energy 
and perseverance, and founded all those principles which 
have become the basis of the English constitution. 

After the Plan^enets, and especially under the Tudors, 
the House of Commons, or rather the entire parliament, pre- 
sented itself under a diflerent aspect. It no longer defended 
the individual liberties, as under the Plantagenets. Arbi- 
trary detentions, the violation of private rights, now become 
much more frequent, are often passed over in silence. On 
the' odier hand, the parliament took a much more active 
part in the general government of the state. In changdu the 
religion and in regulating the order of successionrnfery 
YUI. had need of some medium, some public instruihent, and 
in this want he was supplied by the parliament, and especially 
by the House of Commons. Under the Plantagenets it had 
been m instrument of resistance, the guardian of private 
rights; uzider the Tudors it became an instrument of govern- 
mei^ and general policy; so that at the end of the sixteenth 
century, although it had undeigone almost every species of 
tyranny,, its importance was much augmen'tod, its great power 
begmi, that power upon which the repriesentative govern-^ 
mei^ depends 

WhaiL We glance at the state of the free institutiDnS of 
Engliiid at the end of the sixteenth* oentury,. we And 
4^ ^mdamental rules and principles eC liberif* of which 
the fiouitry nor the l^isktuie hud dfer Ipst sight; 
Wseiiis4 {Weoodents, examples ”of liberty, a good deal mixed, 
it wilh inconsisteid; exemplea nd precedents, but 

gaAeihg to and sustain fbe.daSmmr ^ support 

Has -d tofadera of liberty in ioiy against t^anny or 

thfrd, specif mid lekd jxulih^ons, replete with 
the jury, right of assembling, and of 

administratioDS - 
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and jnrisiUctfons; fourth, and laat, the parliiunent and its 
power, of which the ctown had more need than ever, since 
it had lavished away the greater part of its independent 
revenues, domains, feudal rights, &c., aUdVas dependent for 
its very support upon the national vote. 

The political condition of EngLind, therefore, in the six- 
teenth century was wholly different from that of the conti- 
nent. In spite of the tyranny of the Tudon^ and systematic 
triumph of pure monarchy, there was still m lixed fulcrum, 
a sure means of action for the new spirit of liberty. 

There were, then, two national wants in England at this 
period: on one side was the need of religious revolution and 
liberty in the heart of the reformation already commenced; 
and on the other, was required political liberty in the 
heart of the pure monarchy then in progress; and in the 
course of their progress these two wants were able to invoke 
all that had already been done in either direction. They 
combined. The party who wished to pursue religious 
reformation, invoked political liberty to the assislance of its 
faith and conscience against the king and the bishops* 
The friends of political liberty again sought the aid of the 
popular reformation. The two parties united to struggle 
against absolute power in the temporal and in the spiritual 
orders,' a power now concentrated in thje hands of the king* 
TMAi a the origin tod puiyort .piibpJEn^lilkmq^li^ 

^Tt wosTEus esBentiallyaevoted to the defence or achieve- 
ment of liberty. For the religious party it was a means, and 
for the political party an end; but with both, liberty was the 
question, and they were obliged tt> pursue it in common. 
There was no real religious quarrel between the episcopal and 
the puritan party; little dispute upon dogmas, or concerning 
faith; not but that there existed real ditferences of opinion 
between them^ difftaenees of great imiK>Ftance; but this was 
not the principal {loltit. Piracti^ Hberty was what the puritans 
wished to force from the ^iscdpal party: -it was for this that 
they strove^ There Wes also anoth^ religious party who had 
to found a system, to establish its dogmas, eodesiaBtical con- 
stitution, and disobahie; ll^Bwasthe presbyterian party: but , 
although it worked tb ; utmost of its . power, it did zic4 in 
this point progress in pa^Cj^rtion to ita desire. Placed on 
defeq^ive, oppressed b)r. the bishope, tuit^hle to act 
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the assent of the political reformers, its allies and chief sup- 
poitersi its dominant aim was liberty, the general interest 
end oommon aim of all the patties, whatever their diver- 
filly, who concurred in the movement. Taking everything 
together, the English revolution was essentially political; it 
Was brought about in the midst of a religious people and in a 
religious age; religious thoughts and passions were its in- 
struments; but its chief design and definite aim were poli- 
tical, were devoted to liberty, and the abolition of all absolute 
power. 

I shall now glance at the different phases of this revolution, 
and its great parties; I shall then connect it with the general 
coarse of European civilization; I shaU mark its pla^ and 
influence therein; and show you by a detail of the ^ts, as at 
the first view, that, it was the first blow which had been 
struck in the cause of free in(j[uiry and pure monarchy, the 
first manifestation of a struggle between these two great 
powers. 

Three pfincipal parties sprang up in this great three 
revolutions in a manner were comprised in it, and successively 
appeared upon the scene. In each party, and in each revolu- 
tion, two parties are allied, and work conjointly, a political 
and a reli^ous party; the first at the head, the second fol- 
lowed, hut each necessary to the other; so that the twofold 
character of the event is impressed upon all its phases. 

" The first party which appeared was the party of legal re* 
forJOi under whose banner all the others at first ranged 
tbefiaseivOs. When the English revolution commenced, 
whien the long parliament was assembled in 1640, it was 
midFormlly ^d, and by many sincerely belioHd, that the 
10^ itfonn would, suffice for ^ things; that in the fpcient 
l^S and customs of the country, there was th a t which would 

■ ses, and which would re-astabUrii m of 

tirdy conformable to the j^uUio Tids 

insu]^ find s&icerelv wiaholt lo prevent the 
ig of t&xefii, firbitrar|[unprboniiieiitii, in a word, 
wed by ^ bUrs iii the At 

ideas iras the t>di||4n'1ih0 eqvereignty, 
tbehlule powef, A, secret warn^ it, 

was eomet'hing fhlse and dangerous therein; 
it wiAe^ to say nothing of it; pushed to the 
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extremityi however, and forced to explain itself, it admitted 
in royalty a power superior to all human origin, and above 
all control, and, when need was, defended it. It believed at 
the same time that this sovereignty, absolute in theory, Waa 
bound to observe certain forms and rules; that it could hot 
extend beyond certain limits; and that these rules, forms, 
and limits, were sufficiently established and guaranteed in 
the great charter, in the confirmatory statutes, and in the 
ancient laws of the country. Such was itg political idea. 
In religious matters, the legal party thought that the epis-' 
copal power was excessive; that the bishops had too much 
political power, that their jurisdiction was too extensive, 
and that it Was necessary to overlook and restrain its exer- 
cise. Still it firmly supported the episcopacy, not only as 
an ecclesiastical institution, and as a system of church 
government, but as a necessary support for the royal pre- 
rogative, as a means of defending and maintaining the 
supremacy the king in religious matters. The sovereignty 
of the king in the political order being exercised according to 
known forms, and within the limits of acknowledged rules, 
royalty in the religious order should be sustained by the 
episcopacy; such was the two -fold system of the legal party, 
of which the chiefs were Clarendon, Colepepper, Lord Capel, 
and Lotd Falkland himself, although an ardent advocate of 
public liberty, and a man who numbered in his ranks almoBt 
all the high nobility who were not servilely devoted to the 
court. 

Behind these followed a second party, which 1 shall the 
party of the political revolution: these were of opinion that 
the ancient gtiorantees and legal barners had been and still 
were instifficieiit; that a great change, a regular revolution 
was hecessi^, not in the mrms, but in the re^ties of govern- 
ment: that it waft necessary to withdraw from the king and 
his coimdj tjib hid^ndence of their power, and to plaee the 
policed in the I^use of Commons; that the 

govenuaent, prop^l;y so oalkd, should belong to thtaassombly 
and its ehiefa. ^isp^ydld nojt glvean o^unt of their, 
ideas and as cla^|y lyatematioolly w I have 

done; but tiffs o^F ^ 

tical tend^ci^- Instead QifHhets^jtvOre^gi^y^ king, 

pure monarchy, it Seheved in the so^s^ty of the House 
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of Commons bs the representatiye of the country. Under 
this idea was hidden that of the sovereignty of the people, 
an idea, the bearing of which, and its consequences, the 
party was very far from coittemplating, but which presented 
itself j and was received under the form of ^ sovereignty of 
the House of Commons. 

A religious party, that of the presbyterians, was closely 
united with the party of the political revolution- The pres- 
byterians wished to bring about in the church a revolution 
analogous to that meditated by their aUies in the state. 
They wished to govern the church by assemblies, giving 
the religious power to an hierarchy of assemblages agreeing 
one with the other, as their allies had invested the Hou^ 
of Commons with the political pow^. But the presbyterian 
revolution was more vigorous and complete, for it tended to 
change the form as well as the principle of the government 
of the church, while the political party wished only to mode- 
IRte the induences and preponderating power of institutions, 
did not meditate an overthrow of the |brm of the institutions 
themselves. 

But the chiefs of the political party were not all of them 
favourable to the presbyterian organization of the church. 
Many of them, as for instance, Hampden and Holies, would 
have preferred, it seems, a moderate episcopacy, confined to 
purely ecdcsiastical duties,* and more freedom of conscience. 
But <^ey resigne<Lthemselve| to it, being unable to do with- 
out their fanatical allies. 

A third party was yet more exorbitant in its demands: this 
party asserted that an entire change was necessary, not only 
inthe^orm of government, but in government itself; that the 
whole political constitution was bad. This party repudiated 
the past ages of England, renounced the national institutions 
ud memories, with the intention of fouuding a new govern- 
m^t, according to a pure theory, or what it suppos^ to be 
such. It was not a mere reform in the gpvernment, but a 
flocial revolution which parly wish^ to bring about. 

party whidi I jiiflt now spoke, tliat of the political 
revolution, wished to introduce importwt clianges in the re- 
MhiNns between the parhament and the crown; it wished to 
power of pariiao^t, pertiniilarly^that of the House 
giving thW the to high public 
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offices, and the supreme direction in general affairs j but its 
projects of reform extended very little further than this. For 
instance, it had no idea of changing the electoral, judicial, or 
mujiicipal and administrative systems of the country. The 
republican party meditated all these changes, and proclaimed 
their necessity; and, in a word, wished to reform, not only 
the public administration, hut also the social relations and the 
distribution of private rights. 

This party, like that which preceded it, partly reli- 
gious and partly political. The political portion included the 
republicans, properly so called, the theorists, Ludlow, Har- 
rington, Milton, &c. On that side were ranged the repub- 
licans from interest, the chief officers of the army, Ireton, 
Croinwell, and Lambert, who, more or less sincere at the 
onset, were soon swayed and guided by interested views and 
the necessities of their situations. Around these collected the 
religious republican party, which included all those enthusiasts 
who acknowledged no legitimate power except that of Jesus 
Christ, and! who, while waiting for his advent, wished to be 
governed by his elect. And, lastly, the party was followed 
by a large number of inferior freethinkers, and fantastic^ 
dreamers, the one set in hope of licence, the others of equality 
of property and universal suffrage. 

In 1653, after a struggle of twelve years, all these parties 
had successively failed, at least, they had reason to believe 
they had failed, and the public was convinced of their failure. 
The legal party, which quickly disappeared, had seen the 
ancient laws and constitution disdained and trodden under 
foot, and innovation visible upon every side. The party of 
political reform saw parliamentary forms perish under ^e new 
use which they wished to make of them; they saw the House 
of Commons, after a sway of twelve years, reduced, by the 
successive expulsion of the royalists and the preahyterians, 
to a very trifling uumber of members, and those looked upon 
by the public with contempt and detestation, and incapable 
of governing, 'fhe icpublican party seemed to have suc- 
ceeded better: it remained, to all appearance, master of the 
field of battle, of power; the House of Commons reckoned 
no more than from fifty to sixty mentbmi, and all of these 
Were republicans. They mighty fairly deem thems^yos and 
declare themselves masters of the country. But the country 
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absolutely rejected them; they could nowhere carry theii 
resolutioUfl into effect; they exercised no practical influence 
either over the army or over the people. There no longei 
BilbBistod any social tie, any social security; justice was nc 
longer administered, or, if it was, it was no longer justice, 
but the arbitrary rendering of decrees at the dictation oi 
passion, prejudice, party. And not only was there an entire 
disappearance of security from the social relations of men, 
there was none whatever on the highways, which were 
covered with thieves and robbers; material anarchy as well 
as moral anarchy, manifested itself in every direction, and 
the House of Commons and the Republican Council were 
wholly incapable of repressing either the one or the other. 

The three great parties of the revolution had thus been 
called successively to conduct it, to govern the country accord- 
ing to thei^ knowledge and will, and they had not been able 
to do it; they had all three of them completely failed; they 
could do nothing more. It was then,” says Bossuet, '^that 
a mail was found who left nothing to fortune which he could 
tafce from it by council or foresight;” an expression full oi 
eTTOTi and controverted by ail history. Never did man leave 
more to fortune than Cromwell; never has man hazarded 
more, gone on with more temerity, without design or aim, 
but d^rmined to go as far as fate should carry him. An 
unlimited ambition, on admirable faculty of extracting from 
every* day and circumstance some new means of progress, the 
art ^ turning chance to profit, without preteudiug to rule it, 
all tbeae were CromweR’s. It was with Cromwell as perhaps 
it iM bemi with no other jnan in his circumstances; he sufficed 
most various phases of the revolution; be was s 
item W its first and latest epochs; first of all, l^fiwas the 
of insurrection, the abettor of anarefay,^^^^ mdim fiery 
Eogtish revolutionists; afterwards the mm&r Ube 
id^vk^olnlionaiy reactam, for the re-estabbubmm^ fjf nrder, 
wA social organigataoii; thus perfbniuhig skiglv sR the 
wiu^ hi the oouine of revolutioitf^ wre among 

aehm. Om mm hardly say ^ Cra«aweU was 
hd Granted and almou^ veiy active^ 

the jaars of the Long 
^'^4njf9^easively fkl^anton and a Buona* 
bad oontritiuted to the 
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nvci’tluow of power; and he raised it up again because none 
bui lie knew how to assume and manage it; some one must 
,^o.vern; all had failed, and he succeeded. That constituted 
his 'title. Once master of the government, this mai^ whose 
ambition had shown itself so bold and insatiable, who, in his 
progress, had always driven fortune before him, determined 
never to stop, now displayed a good sense, prudence, and 
knowledge of the possible, which dominated alibis most vio- 
lent passions. He had, no doubt, a great love for absolute 
power, and a strong desire to place the c^wn on his own head, 
and establish it in his family. He renounced this last design, 
the danger of which he saw in time; and as to the absolute 
power, although, in fact, he exercised it, he always knew that 
the tendency of his age was against it; that the revolution 
in which he had co-operated, and which he had followed 
through all its phases, had been directed against despotism, 
and that the imperishable desire of England was to be governed 
by a parliament, and in parliamentary forms. Therefore be 
hihiself, a despot by inclination and in fact, undertook to have 
a parliament and to govern in a parliamentary manner. He 
addressed himself unceasingly to all parties; he endeavoured 
to form a parliament of religious enthusiasts, of republicans, 
of presbyterians, of officers of the army. He attempted all 
meatis to constitute a parliament which could and ^ould 
co-operate with him. He tried in vain: all parties, o^ce 
seated in Westminster, wished to snatch from him the power 
which he ez^cised, and rule in their turn. I do not say that 
his own interest and personal passion were not first in his 


thoughts; but it is not therefore the Iffis certain that, ijfhe had 
abandoned power, he would have been obliged to it 
up again the next day. Neither puritans royafists^ re- 
publicans nor iKcers, none, besides Cromw%, was in cOi^i- 
tion to gpyej*n^with any degree of, order or justice* j|le 
proof bad De^ shown. It was impossible to allow the 
ment, tha^ is tp say, the parties hitting in th 

the eoiyiit ^ch they cot|M not keep. Suckj|.th^;wt^ the 
6ituS.tioii fr Se governed" tp n 

which he knew that 

exercised a power 
by no erne. Ko 

irovRmtnnTit. "''.The' 
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etas, the army itself, the party which seemed most devoted to 
Cromwell, all were convinced that he 'was but a transitory 
latster. At bottom, he never reigned over men’s minds; he 
was never anything but a make-sliift, a necessity of the 
moment. The protector, the absolute master of England, was 
tD his life obliged to employ force in order to protect his 
power; no party could govern like him, but no party wished 
him for governor: he was constantly attacked by all parties 
at once. 

At his death the Republicans alone were in a condition to 
seize upon power; they did so, and succeeded no better than 
they had done before. This w^as not for want of confidence, 
at least as regards the fanatics of the party. A pam- 
phlet of Milton, published at this period, and full of talent 
and enthusiasm, is entitled, A ready and easy way to esta- 
blish a free commonwealth.” You see what was the blindness 


of these men. They very soon fell again into that impossi- 
bility ol governing which they had already experienced. 
Monk undertook the conduct of the event which all England 
looked for. The restoration was accomplished. 

The restoration of the Stuarts in England was a deeply 
national event. It presented itseK with the advantages at 
once of an ancient government, of a government which rests 
upon its traditions, upon the recollections of the country, and 
with the advantages of a new government, of which no recent 
trial has beep made, and of which the faults and weight have 
iMJt been experienced. The ancient monarchy was the only 
species of government which for the last twenty years had 
despised for itS incapacity and ill-success in the ad- 
of the country. These two causes rendered the 


festoration popular; it had nothing to oppose it but the rem- 
of, violent parties; and the public rllHied around it 
Ihlilkridy* ^ was, ip the opinion of the country, the only 
of legal government; ^that is to say, of that which the 
most ardently desired. This was also what the 
promised, and it was careM io present itself 
of a legal government. 

royalist ipari^ wWh,‘ at ihe return of Charles II., 
i bari ^ ^emeiit of affairs was» in fact, the legal 
. by'' its pmst ^ab]e c^ef, the chancellor 
1660 to 1667, Cla- 
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reulon was prime minister, and the truly predominatisg 
influence in England. Clarendon and his friends reappeared 
with their ancient system, the absolute sovereignty of the 
king, kept within legal limits, and restrained, in matters 
of taxation, by parliament, and in matters of private rights 
and individual liberties, by the tribunals; but possessing, as 
regards government properly so called, an almost complete 
independence, the most decisive preponderance, to the ex- 
clusion, or even against the wishes, of the m (jority in par- 
liament, especially in the House of Commons. As to the rest, 
they had a due respect for legal order, a sufficient solicitude 
for the interests of the country, a noble sentiment of its dig- 
nity, and a grave and honourable moral tone: such was the 
character of Clarendon’s administration of seven years. 

Hut the fundamental ideas upon which tips administration 
rested, the absolute sovereignty of the king, and the govern- 
ment placed beyond the influence of the preponderating 
opinion of parliament, these ideas, I say, were obsolete, im- 
potent. In spit( of the reaction of the flrst moments of the 
restoration, twenty years of parliamentary rule, in opposition 
to royalty, had irremediably ruined them. A new element 
soon burst forth in the centre of the royalist party: free- 
thinkers, rakes, and libertines, who participated in the ideas 
of the time, conceived that power was vested in the Commons^ 
and, caring very little for legal order or the absolute sove- 
reignty of the king, troubled themselves only for their c^wn 
success, and sought it whenever they caught a glimpse of any 
means of influence or power. The^e formed a party whi(^ 
became allied with the national discontented p«ri^, and 
Clarendon was overthrown. 

Thus arosQig new system of government, namely, that of 
that poi-tion of the royalist party which I have now dedcribed: 
profligates and libertines formed the ministry, which is caHeii 
the ministry of the Cabal, and. many other administr^lkms 
which succeeded it. This was their character: no oare 
for principles, laws, ov rights; as little for justicOy and for 
truth ; they sought uj^n each occasion to discover the 
means of sudceedingi if success, depended upon the induauen 
of the Commons, they chimed in with their opinioiisif if it 
seemed expedient to flout - the Hopso of G^Wi^oiiS) they 43d 
so, and begged its pardon on the 
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tried one day, flatteiy’^ of the national spirit, another; there 
was no regard paid to the general interests of the country, to 
its dignity, or to its honour; in a word, their government 
was profoundly selfish and immoral, a stranger to all public 
doctrine or views; but, at bottom, and in the practical admi- 
tllitration of affairs, very intelligent and liberal. Such was the 
character of the Cabal, of the ministry of the earl of Danbj, 
and of the entire English government, from 1667 to 1679- 
Notwithstanding its immorality, notwithstanding its contempt 
the principles and the true interests of the country, tliis 
government was less odious and less unpopular than the mi- 
nistry of Clarendon had been: and why? because it was 
much better adapted to the times, and because it better un- 
derstood the sentiments of the people, even in mocking 
them. It was not antiquated and foreign to them, like that ot 
Clarendon ; and though it did the country much more harm, 
the country found it more agreeable. Nevertheless, tliere 
came a moment when corruption, servility, and contempt oi 
rights and public honour were pushed to such a point that 
the people could no longer remain resigned. There was a 
general rising against the government of the profligates. A 
national and patriotic party had formed itself in the bosom of 
the House of Commons. The king decided upon calling its 
diiefs to the council. Then came to the direction of affairs 


lord Essex, the son of him who had commanded the first 
pSirtitinentajy armies during the civil war, lord Bussell, and 
a itum who, without having any of their virtues, was far 
superior to them in ^political ability, lord Shaftesbury. 

thus to the management of affairs, the national 


'pilHf sho^ired itself incompetent; it knew not how to possess 
nvulf of the moral force of the country; it kuew not how to 
the interests eitiier of the king, the court, or of any of 
'IhiqiM with Whom it had to do. It gave to no one, neither to 
to the king, any great notion of its ability and 
,|jplfey> Aiter remaining a slmrt time in power, it failed. 

of its dliefs, their generous couiOf^ the nobleness 
have exalted them in history^ mi have justly 
yfaw bUtlh^ polig^^ capacity 

Tfligtoe, and tbey'ku^'not bow to 
eonld not cornet them, ^ nor to secure 
cimse for the sake of which they knew 
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This attempt having failed, you perceive the condition ot 
the English restoration; it had, after a manner, and like the 
revolution, tried all parties and all ministries, the legal 
ministry, the corrupted ministry, and the national ministry; 
but none had succeeded. The country and the court found 
themselves in much the same situation as that of England in 
1653, at the end of the revolutionary tempest. Recourse 
was had to the same expedient; what Cromwell had done for 
the good of the revolution, Charles II. did for the good of his 
crown: he entered the career of absolute powei. 

James II. succeeded his brother. Then a second question 
was added to that of absolute power; namely, the question of 
religion. James II. desired to bring about the triumph of 
popery as well as that of despotism. Here, then, as at the 
beginning of the revolution, we have a religious and a 
political warfare, both directed against the government. Jt 
has often been asked, what would have happened had 
William III. never existed, or had he not come with his 
Hollanders to put . an end to the quarrel which had arisen 
between James II. and the English nation? I firmly believe 
that the same event would have been accomplished. All 
England, except a very small party, hod rallied, at this epoch, 
against James, and, under one form or another, it would have 
accomplished the revolution of 1668. But this crisis was 
produced by other and higher causes than the internal state 
of England. It was European as well as English. It isdiere 
that the English revolution connects itself by facts themselves, 
and independently of the infiuence which its example may 
have had, with the general course of,European civiliasatioii. 

While this struggle, which I have sketched in oqetS|le» this 
struggle of absolute power against civil and religious liberty, 
was taking place in England, a struggle of the same kind 
was going on upon the continent, very difierent, ip^ed, as 
regards the actors, forms, and theatre, but at bottom the 
same, and originated by the ssiae cause* The pure mona^y 
of Louis XIV. endeavoured to become an universal monarobj; 
at least it gave reason for the fear that such was the ease; and in 
fact, Europe did fear that it was. A league was made in Kwrope, . 
between vaiioos pcditical partieB, in to re^. thM 
tempt, and the chief of tins league was diinf the 
in favour of civil and religious 
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William, prince of Orange. The protestant republic of 
Holland, with William at its head, undertcMik to resist the 
pure monarchy represented and conducted by Louis XIV. 
It was not civil and religious liberty in the interior of the 
states, but their external independence which was apparently 
the question. Louis XIV. and his adversaries did not 
imagine that, in fact, they were contesting between them the 
question which was being contested in England. This 
struggle went on, not between parties, but between states; it 
proceeded by war and diplomacy, not by political movements 
and by revolutions. But, at bottom, one and the same ques- 
tion was at issue. 

When, therefore, James II. resumed in England the contest 
between absolute power and liberty, this contest occurred just 
in the midst of the general struggle which was going on in 
Europe between Louis XIV. and the prince of Orange, the 
representatives, severally, of the two great systems at war upon 
the banks of the Scheldt, as well as on those of the Thames. 
T%e league was so powerful against Louis XIV. that, openly, 
or in a hidden but very real manner, sovereigns were seen 
to enter it, who were assuredly very far from being in- 
terested in favour of civil and religious liberty. The emperor 
of Germany and pope Innocent XI, supported William III. 
against Louis XJV. William passed into England, less 
in order to serve the internal interests of the country than 
to drhw it completely into the struggle against Louis XIV. 
He took this new kingdom as a new power of which he was 
in want, and of which his opponent had, up to that time, 
made use against him. ? While Charles TI. and James IL 
reigned, England belonged to Louis XIV. ; he had directed 
its external relations, and had constantly opposed it to Hol- 
liiqd. England was now snatched from the party of pure 
and uiiiy|gsal monarchy, in order to become the instrument 
and strongest support of the party of religious liberty. This 
is t|ie European aspect of the revolution it was 

tlmB Aat it occupied a place in the tota^pi6lt of the 
ev^ts of Europe, independei^tly of the part '^TOch it played 
of its example, and tl^ induence wbiSi it exercised 
upon nunds in the following century. 

'Thus you see that, as I tdd you in Iho beginning, the 
tnm essential character of this revolution was 
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the attempt to abolish absolute power in temporal as well as 
spiritual things. This act discovers itself in all the phases 
of the revolution — in its first period up to the restoration^ 
in, the second up to the crisis of 1688 — and whether we 
consider it in its internal development or in its relations with 
Europe in general. 

It now remains fur us to study the same great event upon 
the continent, the struggle of pure monarchy and free inquiry, 
or, at least, its causes and approaches. This will be the 
eubject of our next lecture 
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FOURTEENTH LECTURE. 


Otyect of the lecture — Differeuce oud likeness between the process of cim- 
lization in England and on the Contiueut — Frepouderanee of France in 
Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— In the seventeenth 
century by reason of the French governments — In the eighteenth by 
reason of the country itself — Of the government of Louis XIV. — Of hia 
wars — Of lus diplomacy — Of his administration — Of his legislation— 
Causes of his rapid decline — Of France in the eighteenth century — 
Essential olmracteristics of the philosopliical revolution — Conclusion of 
the course. 

In mj last lecture 1 endeuTourcd to determine the true 
character and political meaning of the English revolution. 
We have seen that it was the first shock of the two great 
facts to which all the civilization of primitive Europe reduced 
itself in the course of the sixteenth century, namely, pure 
monarchy, on one hand, and free inquiry on the other; those 
two ^wers came to strife for the first time in England. 

have been made to infer from this fact the existence 
^ difference between the social state ff England 

atid of the continent; some have pretended that no com- 
pfjiwaa. was possible between countries of destinies so dif- 
pmnt; they have affirmed that the English people had 
0^1;^ iA kind of moral isolation analtigoos to its material 

P th^re had been an iiiipDi;fei| 9 it difierence 
ivilization, and the iHviUmmi of* the cpn- 
differenoe which weare boimd to Calculate, 
in the cnarse of my lecture^ been enabled 
of it Ube devi^pmimt of the different 
i of society ocoitfved^in England simul- 
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taiieously, and, as it were, abreast; at least, far more so than 
upon the continent. When I attempted to determine the 
peculiar physiognomy of European civilization as compared 
with the ahcient and Asiatic civilizations, I showed you 
the first varied, rich, and complex ; that it never fell 
under the dominion of an exclusive principle; that therein 
tlie various elements of the social state were modified, com- 
bined, and struggled with each other, and had been constantly 
compelled to agree and live in common. This fa^t, the general 
characteristic of European civilization, has above all cha- 
racterized the English civilization; it was in England that this 
character developed itself with the most continuity and 
obviousness; it was there that the civil and religious orders, 
aristocracy, democracy, royalty, local and central institutions, 
moral and political developments, progressed and increased 
together, pell-mell, so to speak, and if not with an equal 
rapidity, at least always within a short distance of each other. 
U«der the reign of the Tudors, for instance, in the midst of 
the most brilliant progress of pqre monarchy, we see the 
democratical principle, the popular power, arising and strength- 
ening itself at the same time. The revolution of the seven- 
teenth century burst forth; it was at the same time religious 
and political. The feudal aristocracy appeared here in 
a very weakened condition, and with all the s3miptoms of 
decline: nevertheless, it was ever in a position to preserve a 
place and play an important part therein, and to take its 
share in the results. It is the same with the entire course of 
English history: never has any ancient element completely 
perished; never has any new element wholly triumphed, or 
any special principle attained to an exclusive preponderance. 
There has always been a simultaneous development of dif- 
ferent forces, a compromise between their pretensions and 
their interests. ^ 

Upon the continent, the progress of civilization Saa been 
much less complex and complete. The various elements of 
society — the retigiouB and civil orders — monarchy, aristo- 
craey, and democracy, have developed themselves, not together 
and abireaet, but in succession, principle, each system 

has haob after a certain manner, ita turn. Sn^ a century 
belongs, I will not say ex^usively, wMidi wCuld be saying 
too much, but with a veiy marked prepond^wce, to feudal 
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aristocmcy, for example; another belongs to the monarchical 
principle; a third to the democratical system. 

Compare the French with the English middle ages, the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of our history with 
the corresponding centuries beyond the channel; you will find 
that at this period, in France, feudalism was almost absolutely 
sovereign, while royalty and the democratical principle were 
next to nullities. Look to England: it,is, indeed, the feudal 
aristocracy which predominates; but royalty and democracy 
were nevertheless powerful and important. 

Royalty triumphed in England under Elizabeth, as in 
France under Louis XIV. ; but how many precautions was it 
obliged to take; to how many restrictions — now from the 
aristocracy, now from tlie democracy, did it submit! In 
England, also, each system and each principle has had its day 

power and success; but nev^so completely, so exclusively, 
as upon the continent; the conqueror Jias always been com- 
pell^ to tolerate the presence of his rivals, and to allow t^h. 
his share. ^ 

With the differences in the progress of the two civiliza- 
tions, are connected advantages and disadvantages, which 
manifest themselves, in i'act, in the history of the two 
countries. There can be no doubt, for instance, but that 
this simultaneous development of the different social elements 
greatly contributed to carry England, more rapidly than any 
other of the continental states, to the final aim of all society — 
nninely, the establishment of a governm^n^ at once regular 
and free. It is precisely the nature of a goST^rnment to con- 
cern itself for all interests and all powers, to reconcile them, 
and to induce them to live and prosper in common; now, 
such, beforehand, by the concurrence of a multitude of causes, 
was the disposition and relation of the difie]:e]i| elements of 
English society: a general and somewhat regnL|Hfe 
had therefore less difficulty in becoming there. 

So, the essence of liberty as the maoifestatiw ood^simul- 
IpABOUs action of all interests, rights^ , and facial 

fUnients. England was therefme much iiearer to its poeses- 
itan than the minority of o^r ^tatej, Eortfae same reasons, 
M ti am d good sense, the oomimtiCnshHl pf public affairs^ 
WBoessMiy formed themselTes rap^y than else- 

wheroi goliticsl good sense consist^ in knowing how to esti- 
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mate all facts, to appreciate them, and render to each its 
si 1 are of consideration^ this, in England, was a necessity at 
l!i<' social state, a natural result of the course of civiliza- 
tion. 

On the other hand, in the continental states, each system, 
i ; f h principle having had its turn, having predominated 
iifler a more complete and more exclusive manner, its develop- 
ment was wrought upon a larger scale, and with more gran- 
deur and brilliancy. Royalty and feudal aristocracy, for 
instance, came upon the continental stage with far greater 
boldness, extension, and freedom. Our political experiments, 
so to speak, have been broader and more finished: the result 
of this has been that political ideas (I speak of general ideas, 
and not of good sense applied to the conduct of afiairs) and 
political doctrines have risen higher, and displayed themselves 
with much more rational vigour. Each system having, in 
some measure, presented its^f alone, and having remained a 
long time upon the stage, men have been enabled to consider 
it in its entirety, to mount up to its first principles, to follow 
it out into its last consequences, and fully to unfold its 
theory. Whoever attentively observes the English character, 
must be struck with a twofold faction the one hand, with 
the soundness of its good sense and its practical ability; on 
the other, with its lack of general ideas, and its pride as to 
theoretical questions. Whether we open a work upon 
English history, upon jurispriidence, or any other subject, 
it is rarely that we find the grand reason of things, the 
fundamental reason. In all things, and especially in the 
political sciences, pure doctrine, philosophy, and science, 
properly So called, have prospered much better on the Conti- 
nent than in England; their flights have, at least, been far 
more powerful and bold; and we cannot doubt but thttt the 
different developments of civilization in the two countries 
have greatly contributed to this result. 

For the rest, whatever we may think of the advantages or 
disadvantages which this difference has entailed, it is a reid 
and incontestable fhct, thefactwhii^ most deeply distii^uishes 
England from the eOntiiieirt. But it does not follow, because 
the different piincipleB and aocial elements have been there 
developed more ^mtltazieottsly, here more svcoeMively, 
that, at bottom, the paith and the goid have , not: been 
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the same. Ckinsidered in thdr eniiretj, the continent and 
Eng^aiid have traversed the same gran^ phases of civilization ; 
events have, in either, followed the same course, end the 
same causes have led to the same effects. You have IxM^n 


enabled to convince yourselves of this fact from the picture 
which I have placed before you of civilization up to the six- 
teenth centuty’’, and you will equally recognise it in studying 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The development 
of free inquiry, and that of pure monarchy, almost simul- 
tanebus in England, accomplished themselves iqxm the ronti- 
nent at long intervals; but they did accomplish thenii¥dv(>s. 
and the two ]K)werb, after having succeKsively prepondrrntPil 
with splendour, came equally, at last, tu bhtws. The gmernl 
path qf societies, considering all things, has thus Ikh ii the 
same, and though the points of difference are real, ihosi* of 
resemblance are more deeply seated. A rapid sketch of 
modem times will leave you in no doubt upon this subject. 

Glancing over the hisUiry of Europe in the 8c*venUN*nth 
and eighteenth centuries, it is impossible not to perceive that 
France has advanced at the head of European civUiaation. 


JU the beginning of this woric 1 have already insisted upon 
this faot, and I have endeavoured to point out its cause. 
We shall now find it more striking dian ever. 

The principle of pure monaix^hy, of absolute royalty, pre- 
dominated id Spain under Charles V. and Philip IL, before 
4^alopiilg itself in Ffnnoe under Louis XIV. In same 
maniMir tite principle of free inquiry had ixsigned in England 

S the teventeenth century, before developing itself in France 
Ihe eighteenth, l^qvertheless, pure monarelU and free 
not frcHn Spain and England to take poa* 


|B of tile woiU. The two principlee, the two systems 
plm^. ^ * manner, confined to the oonaAlBS in which 
.'|mi:«n»Bn. It was neoaaaaiy that th^'sboold pass 
IHjj^ fonoe in older that diey might axtwd their oon- 
M' it ana neoeaaary that pure monarchy andfrae inquiry 
llJiMiMno Frmioh in orix to heoome This 

o h a r aefag- of Fimtob oivaiifhMwn. ihis social 
^ dupinyed Skiir"at aB periodi, 

■Spi -M # lirU^aet this 

'ym WIA 'aa tItaA reason as 
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brilliancy in other lectures wherein you have been called 
upon to observe the influence of French literature and philo^ 
Bophv in the eightr*entli century. You have seen that philo^ 
Sophie France posses'^ed more authority over Europe, in 
regard to liberty, than even free England. You have seen 
that French civiliziitiun showed itself far more active and 
contagious than that of any other country. I need not, 
tluTefure, pause upon the details of this fact, which I men- 
tion only in order to rest upon it my right to coniine my 
picture of iiuKlcrri European civilization to France alone. 
Between the civilization of France and that of the other 
fituics of EurojKi at this [>erind, there have, no doubt, been 
ditfcrcnces, which it would have been necessary to bear in 
mi ml, if my present purpose had been a full and fnitbful ex- 
]>ositioii of the history of those civilizations; but I must go 
on so rapidly that 1 am compelled to omit entire nations and 
ages, so to speak. 1 clioose rather to concentrate your atten- 
tiun for a moment upon the course of French civilization, an 
image, though imperfect, of the general course of things in 
Europe. 

The influence of France in Europe, during the seventeenlll 
and eighteenth centuries, presents itself under very different 
as|>eots. In the former, it was French government that 
acted upon Europe, and advanced at the head of general 
civilization. In the latter it v as no longer to the govern* 
ment, but France herself, that the preponderance belonged, 
lu the first case, it was Louis XIv'. and hia court, a&r* 
wards France and her opinion, that governed minds and. 
attracted altention. In the seveuteauth century there were 
peoples who, as peoples, appeared more prominently upon 
the scene, and took a greater part in events than the l^Renoh 
people. Thus daring tiie thirty years war, the O^rtnan 
nation, in the En^iah revolution, the English people jdayed* 
in their own dea^aiea, a much greater part th^ was 
at this period, hy dte French,* in theirs. So^ alitS ^ ^ 
eighteenth eentmy^ there were govemmenls 
g^er and more to be 

French govemine^l. Ko dipuht 
and Mi^Theresib had nuM^ 
thaa Lank al , ilW ' |iflodi^ 

France was at the bem of 
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Ihere^ iftt, hj its goremment, afterwards, b^r itself; now by 
tbe ^itksal action of its masters, now by its peculiar iii- 
tjbBeotufll development. 

In order to fully understand the predominant influence in 
tbe course of cinlization in France, and therefore in Europe, 
we must study, in the sercnteenth century, French govern- 
ment, in the eighteenth, French society. We must change 
the plan and the drama according as time alters tlie stage 
and the actors. 


When we occupy ourselves with the government of Louis 
XIV., when we endeavour to apprt*cirite the causes of his 
power and influence in Europe, we sc arcely think of any- 
thing but his renown, his couquests, his magniticcmcc, and 
&e hterary glory of his time. It is Ui external tliat 

we apply ourselves, and attribute the Europ<*an prepon- 
derance of tbe French govemment. But 1 conceive that 
lUfl preponderance had deeper and inort^ st^.rious tiKinda- 
taons. We must not beUeve that it was simply by means of 
victories, fifes, or even master -works of genius, that Louis 
XIV. and his government, at this e[)och, |)layed the part 
which it is impassible to deny them. 

Many of you may remember, and all of you have heard 
t^eak of the effect which the consular government produced 
in France twenty-nine years ago, and of the conditioa in 
whidi it found our country. Without, was impending 
foreigB invasioti, and continual disasters were occuiriiig iu 
oar amues; within, was an almost complete dissolution oi 
pewer and of the people; there wqre no revenues, no public 
fltsiar; in a word, society was prostrate, homilialhd, and dis- 
flganiaed: sadi was France on the advent of the couiiulate 
Who does not recal the prodigioua and feili- 
of this government, tliat activi^ which, in a 
li^ Upao^ mtmei the independraoe of th^ land, revived 


ized the adnuniitealkm, rmnudelled 

K in&aner, regeneiatod aociety under 

if Jjoon XW. iite tt MunMoeed, 
l» Srii tee fViMe; wrCb great dif* 
ilBl^ Md tome, it puratted and 
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fallen after the g:ovemnieiit of cardinal Rkhelieu, and during 
the minority of Ixtnis XIV. : the Spanish armies always OB 
thp frontiers, soinetimes in the interior; continual danger (tf 
nn Invasion; internal dissensions urged to extremity, civil 
war, the government weak and discredited at home and 
abroad. Society was perhaps in a less violent, but still 
sufficiently analogous state to ours, prior to the eighteenth 
Jimmaire, It was from this state that the government of 
I^mis XIV. extricated h>ance. His first victories had the 
cffi»ct of the victory of Marengo: they secured the country, 
ami retrieved the national honour. I am about to consider 
this government uinlcr its principal aspects — in its wars, in 
its external relations, in its administration, and in its legisla* 
lion; and you will sci*, I imaginis that the comparison of which 
I speak, and to wlii<‘h I attach no puerile importance (for I 
think very little of the value of historical parallels), you will 
I afj^i that this comparison has a real foundation, and 
that 1 have a right to employ it. 

First of all let us speak of the wars of Louis XIV. The 
wars of Euroj>e have originated, us you know, and as I have 
often taken ixicasion to remind you, in great popular move- 
tnonts. Urged by necessity, caprice, or any other cause, 
entire populations, sometimes numerous, sometimes in simple 
bands, have transpf)rted themselves from one territory to 
another. This was th^ general churacter of European ware 
until after the crusad^, at the end of the thirteenth century. 

At that time began a species of wars scai-cely leaa different 
from modem wars than the above. These were the distant 
wars, undertaken no longer by the people, but by govem- 
ments, which went at the head of their armies to seek states 
and adventnres afe off. , They quitted their countries, ahsB- 
doned their own territories, and plunged, some into G^many, 
others into Italy, and others into Africa, with no ether ixic»* 
tives than peimiri caprice. Almost ali the wmm of the 
fifteenth and even of a part the auaeenlh ecnlBiy were 
of this description. What interest — 1 not iff a 

legitimate interest,^ but whal poesihtn BMomsiO had France 
that Charles VHI. dhotild/^nssesa tim^ 

This evidently was a vrir dicta^ by , m pehtieil 

ration: the kin^ coneeiyod ttet he B 

to the kingdom of Nanleft..iad witii tiK Aii 
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to satisfy his jDerfionnl desire, hr undertook the ronqurst of a 
distant country, wliich was in no way adapted for anin xation 
to his kini^doin; which, on the contrary, did iinrhinj: hut 
compromise liis power extemallj", and internally, lii> 

It was the same wuth the expedition of Charles the Fidli to 
Afriea. The latest war of this kind was the rxj>edilion nl’ 
Charles XII. against Russia. The wars of l^uis XIV. U\v\ 
no such character; they w^ere the w’ars rif a regular griAcrn- 
ment, tixed in the centre of its states, and labouring tfi inak* 
conquests around it, to extend or consolidate its territory; in 
a word, they were jxiliti cal wars. 

They may have lu^ii just t»r unjust; they may have er>*.t 
France too dearly; there are a thousand reasons which might 
be adduced against their morality and their exci'ss; but iluy 
bear a character ineorn|>arably more rational than the anlect - 
dent "wars: tliej’ weri* no longer undertaken for whim or ad- 
venture; they were dictated by stmic serious ]nuti\e; it was 
aomB natui'al limit that it seemed desirable to attain; some 


pi^ulation speaking the same language that they aimed at 
annexing; some ]K>int of defence against a iieiglibouring 
power, which it was thought necessary to acquire. No doubt 
peraonal ambition had a share in these wars; but exiunine one 
after another of the wars of Louis XIV., particularly those of 
tbefimt part of his ndgn, and 3'ou will find that they Liad truly 
political motives; and that they wu^re dbnoeived for the interest 
of France, for obtaining power, and fur the country’s saiety. 

Hie results are proofs of the fact. France of the present day 
is still, in many respects, w^hat the wars of Louis XIV. havt^ 
made it. The provinces which he conquered, Franche-Coiunk 


|?)iaiders, and Alsace, remain yet iucorporatod w ith 
Hiere are sensible as well as senseless coiiquests; tliose of 
Lcnida XTV. were of the former species; his enterpriaes have 
the imreasonable and capricious oharaeter winch, up to 
.Ala lime» was ao geimral; a skilful, if not alwaya jtiat and wise 

XTV^ and paninffta the eonsi- 
with ibreign statoSi^nis diplomacy, 
1 find an analogous neaitlu I hawa insist^ 

eadn«|Mrd( to show how 
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ap tn tlint time accidental, rare, and transitory, became at 
this pitIlhI more regular and enduring ; how they took a 
cliarHCter of great public interest; how, in a word, at the end 
of the fifteenth, and during the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, diplomacy camo to play an immense part in events. 
Neverthele ss, up to the seventeenth century, it had not been, 
truly >]>eaking, systematic; it had not led to long alliances, 
[ir 10 great, and above all, durable combinr+ions, directed, 
Recording to fixed principles, towards a constant aim, with 
that spirit of continuity which is the true character of esta- 
Lli.shed govcrnnHjnts. During the course of the religious 
revolution, the external relations of states were almost com- 
fdetely under the power of the religious interest; the Pro- 
testant and Catholic leagues divided Europe. It was in the 
iieventeenth century, after the treaty of Westphalia, and under 
the iiiHupnce of the government of Louis XIY., that diplo- 
macy changed its character. It then escaped from the ex- 
clusive influence.? of the religious principle; alliances and 
political combinations were formed upon other considerations. 
A.t the same time it became much more systematic, regular, 
and constantly directed towards a certain aim, according to 
permanent principles. The regular origin of this system of 
balance in Europe belongs to this period. It was undei 
the government of Louis XIY. that the system, together 
with all the considerations attached to it, truly took possea^ 
sion of European policy. When we investigate what was tlu 
general idea in regard to this subject, what was the predomi* 
nating principle of the policy of Louis XTY., 1 believe that 
the following is what we discover: • 

I have spokmi of the great struggle between the puS 
monarchy of Louis XIV., aspiring to become univenal 
monarchy, and civil and religious liberty, and the inde- 
pendence of states, under the direction of the prince d 
fji-ange, William IZX. You have seen that the great fact d 
this period was the diviskui of* the powers under Iheee tws 
banners. But Ais jfact wav not then estimated se we esHmats 
it now; it was hiddssi and anfaifisrA even to those whoaeram 
plished it; the si||fiAMiim of the i^pstem of pm menanAf 
and the consecratioa of idvfl and rsIMeiia Iherty was^ 
iKrttom, thenBCewa yi^p^ aef 

>tn allifls tA lUV.i ka« «jh« ^ aMt IMS 
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eminciated between absolute power and libeiij. 
It liu been ofiten said that the propagation of absolute 
power was the predominant principle of the diplomacy of 
Louis XIV.; but I do not brieve it. This csonsi deration 
.]dayed no very great part in his policy, until latterly, in his 
old age. The power of France, its prepon derail cr in Europe, 
the humbling of rival powers, in a word, the political inter(*st 
and strength of the state, was the aim which Louis XIV. 
csonatantly pursued, whether in fighting against Spain, the 
emperor of Crermany, or England; ho acted far less with a 
view to the propagation of absolute powder than from a desire 
for the power and aggrandizement of France and of its 
government. Among many proofs, 1 will adduce one which 
emanates from Louis XIV. himself, lu his Memoirs, under 
the year 1666, if I remember right, we find a note nearly 
m these words: — 

“ I have had, this morning, a conversation with Mr. Sidney, 
UR English gentleman, who maintained to im: the possibility 
of reanimating the republican parly in England. Mr. Sidney 
demaoded from me, for that purjmse, 4(K),(KK) livres. 1 told 
him that 1 could give no more tliaii 2CK),(X)0. He induced 
me to auniinon from Switzerland another English gentle- 
man, named Ludlow, and to converse wdth him of the same 
dea^n*” 

And, aocordingly, we find among the Memoirs of Ludlow, 
lixnit Hie same date, a pailaigraph to this etfect : — 

** I have reomved from the French goveniment an invita- 
Hwa to ge to Paris, in order to speak of the afi'airs ol' my 
'country; but 1 am distrustful of that government.” 

And Ludlow remaiiied in SwitaerlaDd. 

^ Yiaa iee that dimmutioa of the royal power in England 
at this lime, the aka of Louis XIV. He fomented 
ilito iB wi diseeBsicuis, and laboured to resuacitate the repub- 
to prevent Charles IL from becoming too power- 
jy aonutiy, Duriilg the embassy of Barillon in 

came EmI ooastaiitlfy reappeaj:fl. Whenever 
af Chirl eB f e e ma d to cditain toe advantage^ and 
em the point of bmng crushed, the 
dtrectod hia iDfliience to this side, gave 
af toe ewomiaimp and fought, in a word» 
wlm that bacaaia a meaaa of 
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weakening a rival power to France. Whenever you atten- 
tivply consider the conduct of external relations under 
Louis XIV., it is with this fact that you will be the most 
struck. 

You will also be struck with the capacity and skill of 
French diplomacy at this period. The names of M.M. de 
Torcy, d’Avaux, de Bonrepos, are known to all well-informed 
porsoOvS. When we tuimpare the despatches, the memoirs, 
the skill and conduct of these counsellors of ^juis XIV. with 
those of Spanish, Portug^uese, and German negotiators, we 
must be struck with the superiority of the French ministers; 
nrit only as regards their earnest activity and their applica- 
tion to affairs, but also as regards their liberty of spirit. 
These courtiers of an absidute king judged of external events^ 
of parties, of the requirements of liberty, and of popular revolu- 
tirms, much better even than the majority of the EnglLsh minis- 
ters themselves at this peiiod. There was no diplomacy in 
Europe., in the seventeenth century, which appears equal to 
the French, ex^'ept the Dutch. The ministers of John de Witt 
and of William of Clrange, those illustrious chiefs of the 
party of civil and religious liberty, were the only ministers 
who seemed in condition to wrestle with the servants of the 
great and absolute king. 

You see, then, that whether we consider the wars of 
Louis XIV., or his diplomatical relations, we arrive at the 
same results. We can easily conceive that a government 
wiiiidi conducted its wars and negotiations in this manner, 
should have assumed a high standing in Europe, and pre- 
sented itself therein, not only as dreadworthy, but as 
and imposing. 

Let us now consider the interior of France, the adminia- 
ti ation and legialation of Louis XIV.; we shall there discern 
new explanations of the power and splendour of his govern- 
ment. 

It is difficult to determine with any d^ree of preciaion, 
what we ought to understand by in the govern- 

ment of a state. Neverthelesa, when we andiayoiir to inves- 
tigate this fact, we disoover, 1 believi^ that, under the most 
general point of view, adminiatratioQ coniriiti ui ahl|ggT^^ 
of means destined to propel, as pstmiptiy attd eertainly ^ 
possible, the will of tio eentrol power aft paria h 
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society, and tn make the forre of society, whether con ‘listing 
of men or money, return again, under the sime coinlitions 
to the central power. This, if I nikstake noU is the true aim, 
the predominant characteristic of inlinini>tratioi). jXi Corrl- 
ingly we find that in times wlieii it is above all things iieedliil 
to establish unity and order in soeiety, ailiniiiistration tin* 
chief means of attaining this end, of hringing together, of 
cementing, and of uniting iiicohenmt and scattered element-. 
Such, in fact, was the work of the administration of J-*oiii< XIV. 
Up to this time, then* had heeii iiotliiiiir so difficult, in Fran m* 
as in the rest of Europe, as to effeel the jn netration of il.e 
action of the central power into all jiart- of society, ami lo 
gather into the bosom of the central ]K»wer the means of turec 
existing in society. To this cud J^ouis XIV. labiuired, ami 
succeeded, up to a certain jioiiit; iinamiparahly heller, at lea-l, 
than preceding governments had done. I cannot enter into 
details: just run over, in thought, all kinds of jmhlic ser- 
vices, taxes, roads, industry, military administration, all tin* 
establishments which belong to wliatsoev er branch of adminis- 
tration; there is scarcely one of which you do not find eithi r 
the origin, development, or great amtdioration under Louis 
XIV. It was as administrators that the greatest men id Jiis 
time, Colbert and Louvois, displayed their genius and exer- 
cised their ministry. It was by the excellence of its admi- 
nistration that his government acquired a generality, decision, 
and eonsiatency which were wanting to all the Eurojiean 
governments around him. 

'Under the legislative point of view, this reign present^ to 
the same fact. 1 return to the comparison which 1 have 
lArendy made use of, to t\ie legislative activity of the consular 
IgOVmiMflit, to its prodigious work of revising and generally 
mijMStiBg the laws. A work of the same nature took place 
lipaier, ImIs XIV. The great ordinances w'hich he promul- 
the criminal ordinance, the ordinances of procedure, 
tha idarine, wate^^s, and woods, are true codes, 
wttpn constructed in the bujoiC j&aimer as our codes, 
^ the council of state, some of them under the 
PipMqr ipf Lamcignoa. There are men whose gkry con- 
t«hen< fiart In this Igboor and tins discussion 
for instance. If we were to oonsidei* it in 
Hpiil to S«J ttin legislation of 
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Louis XIV.; it was full of vices, which now fully declare 
llu'insfdvns, and which no one can deny; it was not con- 
cf'ivcd ill the ii terest of true justice and of liberty, but 
in' the interest of public order, and for giving more regu- 
larity and firmness to the laws. But even that was a great 
priiirress; and wo cannot doubt but that the ordinances of 
Lmii,> XIV., so very superior to anything preceding them, 
jioworfully contributed to advance French society in the 
cancer of civilization. 

You see that luulor ivhatevor point of view we regard this 
government, we very soon discover the source of its power 
and iiifluoncp. It was the first government that presented 
itself to the eyes ol' Europe as a power sure of its position, 
wJiich had not to dispute its existence with internal enemies 
— iranquil as to its dominions and the people, and intent 
only on governing. Up to that time, all European govern- 
mouts had been unceasingly thrown into wars, which de- 
pri\ ed them of security as well as leisure, or had been 
so beset with parties and internal enemies, that they were 
oomiielled to spend their time in fighting for their lives. 
The govcrniiieiit of Louis XIV. appeared as the first which 
applied itself solely to the conduct of affairs, as a power 
at once definitive and progressive; which was not afraid of 
innovating, because it euuld count upon the future. There 
lia\ c, in fact, existed very few governments of such an inno- 
vating spirit. Compare it with a government of the same 
nature, with the pure monarchy of Philip II. in Spain; it 
was more absolute than that of Louis XIV., and yet less 
regular and less tranquil. But ho^ did Philip II. succeed 
in establishing absolute power in Spain ? By stifling the 
activity of the country, by refusing to it every species of 
amelioration, by rendering the condition of Spain completely 
stationary. The government of Louis XIV., oi^ the con- 
trary, showed itself active in all kinds of innovations^ favour- 
able to the progress of letters, of arts, of rinhes, and* in a 
word, of civili^tion. These are the true Mires of its pre- 
ponderance in Europe; a preponderance sn^ that it became 
upon the continent^ during the whole piF tiid Beventsanth cen^^I 
tury, the type of gqv^meai^ npt fbr sovereigiis, 
even for nations. , / . ^ 

And now we iiiquire^ssnilit is impo^ble to hdlp^ 
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SO— how it happened that a power, thos brilliant, and, jud|^- 
ing^from the facts which I hare placed before you, thus well 
establislied, bo rapidly fell into decline? how, after having 
played such a part in Europe, it became, in the next century, 
so inconsistent, watitf, and inconsiderable? The fact is incon- 
testable. In the seventeenth century the French pr^vemraent 
was at the head of European civilization; in the eighteenth 
century it disappeared; and it was French society, separated 
from its government, often even opposed to it, that now pre- 
ceded and guided the European world in its progress. 

It is here that we discover the incorrigible evil and the in- 
fallible effect of absolute jwwer. I will not go into any 
detail concerning the faults of the government of Louis XIA". ; 
he committed many: I will speak neither of the war of the 
^anish succession, nor of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, nor of excessive expenses, nor of many other ol' the 
fktal measures that compromised his fortunes. 1 will take the 
merits of the government as I have described tlum. 1 
will agree that perhaps there has never existed an absolute 
power more fully recognised by its age and nation, nor one 
which has rendered more real services to the civilization of 


its country and of Europe in general. But, by the very fact 
that this government had no other principle than absolute 
power, and reposed upon no other base than this, its decline be- 
came smldeii and well merited. What France, under Louis XI 
essentUny wanted, was political institutions and forces, inde- 
pendent, Bubaisting of themselves, and, in a word, capable of 
apoDtaneouB action and resistance. The ancient French in- 
ratiiti(ms,if they merited that name, no longer existed: Louis 
Xjy« oompleled their ruin. He took no care to enii^avour to 
ne^Bipe them by new institutmus; they would UfM cramped 
bitat and ha did not choose to be enuapad. Ail tliml^i^peajed 
OUDl^icuofts at that period was will, a^ the aetiou of central 
The goveniment of Louis XIY. was a great fact, a 
Ibfit |Niwwritd'aiid aptendkl, but without roma. Free insti- 
aro a guarantae, not oniy of the iriadora of govem- 
Ihil also of iMr daratioa, No system can endure 
of iiastiMiaaa. 'Whm tbsolate power has 
supported by tree iaol^tutioas, sometimes 
spoiety into strongly ^tineO castes, some- 
||||i of fsA^lous iaotitatioBa. Under the reigB 
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of Louis XIV. instituticms were wanting to power as well as 
to liberty. In France, at this period, nothing guaranteed 
eitlif*!’ the countiy n gainst the illegitimate actions of the 
government, or the government itself against the inevitable 
action of time. Thus we see the govenunent helping on 
its own decay. It was not Louis XIV. alone who was bo 
coming aged and weak at the end of his reign: it was the 
whole absolute power. Pure monarchy was as much wont 
out in 1712 as was the monarch himself: and the evil was so 
much the more grave, as Louis XIV. had abolished politicii] 
morals as well as political institutions. There are no pelitieai 
morals without independence. He alone who feels that ho 
has a strength of his rtwn is always capable either of serving 
or o])posing power. Energetic characters disappear with in- 
dependent situations, and dignity of soul alone gives birth to 
security of rights. 

This, then, is the state in which Louis XJV. left Fraiioe 
and power : a society in full development of riches, 
power, and all kinds of intellectual activity; and, side by 
side with this progressive society, a government essen- 
tially stationary, having no means of renewing itself of 
adapting itself to the movement of its people; devoted, after 
half a century of the greatest splendour, to immohility and 
weakness, and already, during the life of , its founder, faUea 
into a decline which seemed like dissolution. Such was the 
condition of France at the conclusion of the seventeenth cen* 
tury, a condition which impressed the epoch that followed with 
a direction and a character so different. 

I need hardly say that the enwar^ impulse of the haan 
mind, that free inquiry was the predoraiaating feature, th« 
essential fact of the eighteenth century. You have ilrBady 
heard much coneeming this fact from this choir; already yiNi 
have heard that pow^ui epoch idiaiiictensed by a phila^ 
Bophical orator, and by that of an eloquent philoaoph^.^ I 
cannot pretend, m the, shc^ space of time whieh remains to 
me, to trace all the phases of the great aural imdutiim 
whkh then oceoapliBhed it8el£ 1 wWd, wvaafbcleaB^ fain 
not leave you widout eaffing jom to aoae cha- 

racteristics which have been too Mtt|e marked upon. 

The first, *-eiie which atrftea me npit, and wt^b I faawa 
already aaentioned, it ^ eo to spatk, aloBiwt ^^ " 9 ^ 
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pearaDce of the government in the course of the eighteenth 
century, and the appearance of the human mind as the prin- 
cipal and almost the only actor. 

Except in that which is iMDnnected with external rela- 
tions under the ministry of the due de Choiseul, and in cer- 
tain great concessions made to the general tendency of 
opinion, for instance, in the American war: except, I say, 
in some events of this nature, perhaps there has scarcely ever 
been so inactive, apathetic, and inert a government as was the 
French government of this period. Instead of the energetic, 
ambitious government of Louis XIV., wJiicli appeared every- 
where, and put itself at the head of everything, you have 
a government which laboured only to hide itself, to keep itself 
in the background, so we^ik and compromised did it feel itself 
to be. Activity and ambition had passed over wlujlly to 
the people. It was the nation, which, by its opinion and its 
intellectual movement, mingled itself with all things, inter- 
fered in all, and, in short, alone possessed moral authority, 
which is the only true authority. 

A second characteristic which strikes me, in the condition 
of the human mind in the eighteenth century, is the univer- 
sality of free inquiry. Up to that time, and particularly in 
the aeventeenth century, free inquiry had been exercihed 
within a limited and })artial held; it had had for its object 
sometimes religious questions, sometimes religious and poli- 
tical questions together, but it did not extend its pretensions 
to all subjects. In the eighteentli century, on the contrary, the 
character of free inquiry is universality; religion, politics, pure 
philosophy, man and society, moral and material nature, all 
at the same time became the object of study, doubt, and sys- 
tem; ancient sciences were overturned, new sciences were 
catted into existence. The movement extended itself in all 
^^lifeolipns, although it had emanated from one and the game 

This movement^ moreoves, had a peculiar character; 
which, perhaps, is net to be met cd^where in the 
0[ the world: it was purely speculative* Up to that 
in all great human revolutions, action had commingled 
itaetfw 3 ^‘ speculation. Thus, in the sixteenth century, the 
saHgtew revolution began with ideas^ with purely intellectual 
jbeuedqfffc but it very soon terminated in events. The heads 
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of intollpxtual parties soon became the heads of political parties; 
tin' realities of life were mixed with the labour of the under- 
standing. Thus, too, it happened in the seventeenth century, 
ill the English revolution. But in France, in the eighteenth 
' cntury, you find the human .spirit exercising itself upon all 
tilings, upon ideas which, connecting themselves with the 
real interests of life, seemed calculated to have the most 
})nmi]»t and powerful influence upon facts. Nevertheless, the 
h'Hilers and actors of these great dismissions remained stran- 
gi'j's to all species of jiractical activity — mere spei.tators, tYho 
observed, judged, and spoke, without over interfering iii 
events. At no other time has the government of facts, of 
external realities, been so completely distinct from the govem- 
ment of minds. The separation of the spiritual and tempo- 
ral orders was never completely real in Europe until the 
eighteenth centuj-y. For the first time, perhaps, the spiritual 
order developed itself wholly apart from the temporal order; 
an important fact, and one which exercised a prodigious 
irillueiice upon the course of events. It gave to the ideas of 
the time a singular character of ambition and inexperience j 
never before bad philosophy aspired so strongly to rule the 
world, never had philosophy been so little acquainted with the 
w urld. It became obvious that a day must arrive for coming 
to facts; fur the intellectual movement tc^ pass into external 
events; and as they had been totally separated, their meeting 
was the more difficult, the shock far more violent. 

11 ow can we now be surprised with another character of 
the condition of the human mind at this epoch, I mean its 
prodigious boldness? Up to that tiqie its greatest activity 
had always been confined by certain barriers; the mind of 
man had always existed amidst facts, whereof some in- 
spired it with caution, and, to a certain extent, checked its 
movements. In the eighteenth century, I should be at a loss 
to say what external facts ther human mind respected, or what 
external facts ^ercised any empire over it: it hated or 
despised the entire social state. It concluded, ^erefore, that 
it was called upon to reform ill tilings; it oame to consider 
itself a sort of creator; institutionB, opinions^ minners, society, 
and man himself all seemed tp Fe<luire reform, and human 
reason charged itself with the enteriniae* What andaeitf 
equal to this had ever before been imagined by it! 
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Such WRfi the power which, in the -course of the 
eighteen^ century, confronted what still remained of the 
gOYonunont of Louis XIV. You perceive that it was im- 
pMfiibie to avoid the occunwce of a shock between thfse 
two 80 unequal forces. The predomii^ant fact of the English 
revolution, the struggle between free inquiry and pure 
monarchy, was now fdso to burst forth in France. No doubt 
the diflerences were great, and these necessarily perpetuated 
themselves in the results; but, at bottom, the general con- 
ditions wore Bimilar, and the definitive event had the same 


meaning. 

I do not pretend to exhibit the infinite consequences of 
thii struggle. The time for concluding this course ol’ lectures 
has arrived; I must cheek myself. 1 merely desire-, lj<d'ore 
Innving you, to call your att^mtion to the most grave, anti, in 
my opinion, the most instructive tact which was reveaietl to us 
by this great struggle. This is the danger, tlie evil, and 
Ac insurmountable vice of absolute power, w hatever lorm, 
whatever name it may bear, and towards whatever aim it 
may dnuct itself. You have seen that the govcnimcnt of 
Louis XIV. perished by alm<i8t this cause only. Weil, the 
pemer which succeeded it, the human mind, the true sove- 
ragn of Ae eighteen^ century, sufiered the same fate; in 
its tmu, it possessed an almost absolute power; it, in its turn, 
placed an excessive confidence in itself. Its onward im- 
pulse was beautiful, good, most useful; aad were it uecea- 
sary that 1 should express a definitive opinion, 1 &>hould 
say that the eighteenth century appears to me to have been 
one of the greatest agqs of history, Aat which, perhaps, has 
done ' the greatest servtoes for humanity, that which has in 
Ihe greatest degree aided its progress, ojid rendered that 
ptegiess ef Ae most general character: were 1 asked to 


prooouBta^ up«iii it IB a public admioiatnition, i should 
pfOBoamfla hs iti divuiir* Siit ^ is not the hssa true Ast^ 
^ ^ hamaa aund, poateBsed of absedute 

Ij 255 tmd mi abd by it^ facldiag esto- 

liiAad ftalB tmd firaar ida^ la a& iUqu^diamte dsadaiu 
aMt^aanilRif aa avonioa whkh eamed it into error and 
^ trror aiad tymay^ iadeedy which 
vdagtat Ipw wiA Aa tihiinph of hiim«i roBBtiap al Ac and 
of Alt WjMhM7> a {Mttma tAiA we eanaat eaaeoai bn oar- 
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selves, was very rjreat, and which we must proclaim and not 
d^iii j ; this portion of error and tyranny was chiefly the result 
of the extrava^aiir3 into which the mind of man had been 
thrown, at this peritnl, by the extension of liis power. 

It is the duty, and, I believe, it will the peculiar merit 
of niir times, to know that all power, whether intellectual or 
tPm|>oral, whether belonging to governments or peoples, to 
philosn])hprs or ministers, whether exercising Hself m one 
cause or in anotlnir, bears within itself a natural vice, R 
prinei]ile of weakness and of abuse which ought to render 
it limited. Nrivv nothing hut the general freedom of all 
rights, all iiibTests, and all opinions, the Iree manifestation 
and h*gul eoi'-xisb'iice of all tliese forces, can ever restrain 
each lorce and each power within its legitimate limits, pre- 
vent it iroin encroaching on the rest, and, in a word, cause 
th<* real and generally ]irohtahle existence of free inquiry. 
Ib ri'in consists fur us tlie grand lesson of the struggle which 
occurred at the end of the eightei*iith century, between abso- 
lute temporal power and abM»lute spiritual power. 

1 have now arrived at the term which I proposed to myself. 
You remember that my object, in commencing this course, 
was to present you with a general picture of the development 
of Enrol lean ^civilization, from the fall of the lioman empire 
to our own days. 1 have traversed this career very rapidly, 
and without being able to iniorin you, far from it, of all 
that was important, or to bring proofs of all that I have said. 

1 have been compelled to omit much, and often to request 
you to believe me upon my word. I hope, nevertheless, that 
1 have attained my aim, which was to^mark the grand crises 
in the development of modern society. Allow me yet one 
word more. 

I endeavoured, in the beginning, to define civilisation, and 
to describe the fact which bears this name. Civilization ^ 
seemed to me to consist of two principal facts: the develop- 
ment of human society, and that of man himself; on the one 
hand, political and social development; on the ollior, internal 
and inqral deye|cpinwt. I have confined myself so far to 
the history of socie^. 1 have presented civilization only 
under the social point of view; and have said nothing of the 
development of man himself. 1 have not endeavoured to 
unfidd to you the hiatory of opinions, of the moral progreM 
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of humanity. I propose, when we meet a|?ain, to confine 
myself especially to France, to study with you the history of 
French civilization, to study it in detail, and under its 
various aspects. I shall endeavour to make you acquainted, 
not only with the history of society in France, but also 
with that of man; to be present with you at the progress of 
institutions, of opinions, and of intellectual works of all 
kinds; and to arrive thus at a compfetp understanding of the 
development of our glorious country, in its entirety. In 
the past as well as in the future, our country may well lay 
claim to our tenderest affections. 
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CIVILIZATION IN FRiiNCE, 


jfTom t^c Jrall of t1)c IKomnn lampiic. 


LECTURE THE FIRST. 


Obji'it ijI the rmirsi^TMo methods of btudyiiig in detail the history of 
Luropi aii livih/iitinii — H uilsou.s f »r preferring the study of the history 
(il the L'lMli/atifiii uf a pai'tiouliu' eountry — Reasons for studying that 
oiiuLiice — 01 llie esseiUial facts which constitute the perfection of 
( ivili/dtion — CumpariHoii of the great European natioiia under this 
liiiiiiL (it Mew — U1 fiMli/atiou in England — Germany — Italy — Spain — 
fiaiue — Krench riMli/aliun is the most complete, and offers the nlost 
taiLhlul repre.seiitatiuiL ut LiMlizalioii m general — That the student has 
uLliM Lhiugfe to lieai' in mind bebides the mere study — Of the present 
picMiiiiiig teiuh'iiLies in the intellectual order — Of the prevailing 
tLiJih lilies ill rhe social order — Two problems resulting therefrom — 
'1 liL'ir apparent contradiction — Our times ur$ called upon to solve them 
— A third and purely mural problem, rendered equally important by the 
present state of civilizatioi^^The unjust reproaches of which it is the 
object — The necessity of meeting them — ^All science, in the present 
day, exerts a social influence — AU power mbould tend to the mofol per- 
fection of the individual, as well as to the improvement of society ia 
general. ^ 

Mary of you will call to miad the nature and aim of 
a course of lectures which were brought to a close some 
months since. That course was cursory and a goitoral 
nature. 1 then attwpted, in a vpry short period of timoy to 
place before you an historical view of European civiliaattoiu 
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1 hftfltmied, as it were, fh>m point to point, confining myself 
strkdfy to general facts and assertions, at the risk of being 
iMDAtiiineB misunderstcKMi and perhaps discredited. 

^ ' Necessity, as you know, imposed this method upon me; but 
in spite of this necessity 1 should have been much pained by 
-the inconveniences which arose from it, had 1 not foreseen that 
in a future course 1 should be enabled to remedy it; and 
had 1 notfuxipoied to myself, at the tbae, to complete, at 
some future period, the outline which 1 then traced, and of 
leading you to the general results which I placed Ix^fure 
you, by the same path which 1 myself had followed, an 
attentive and complete study of the facts. Such is the end 
at which I now aim. 

Two methods offer themselves as tending to the attain nu^nt 
of the proposed end. 1 might either recommence the eour^^e 
of last summer, and review the general history of European 
civilization in its whole extent, by giving in detail that uliieh 
it was impossible to give in mass, and by again })a>siug 
ov^ with more leisurely steps that ground which before was 
gone over in almost breathless haste. Or I mhrht study the 
luatory ot civilization in a single great couuuy, in one of the 
principal European nations in which it has been developed, 
And thuf, hy confining the field of my researches, be the 
belter thoroughly to explore it 

Hns'^fiiaC method seemed to offer serious inconveniences. 


It would be very difficulty if not imposuble, to maintain any 
WHity in a history with so extensive a range, and which, at 
UkA same time sl^uld be perfect in all its details. We dis- 


lowered last summer, .that there was a true unity running 

H mopeaii civilization; but this unity is only visible 
actioKs nod gnmd results. We must ascend the 
MiMiA. befere the pc^ty inequaUties and diver- 
s mirfeise will heemne iavssiUey end we c^ 
m gmidl aspeet, and the true vsA essential nature 
m eonntry; W^n ire quit ^Aheral facts and wisli 
A |M|i1^1AIiSi the unify vaniribes, the diversities 
mmjmm m of ipeeHiTeiices one loses 

.iswf . *> to • detailed 
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There is olso anotiier great objection to this method, m 
the immense extent and diTersitj of knowledge which it 
presupposes and requires both in the speaker and hie 
audience. Those who wish to trace with moderate accunoy 
the course of European civilization should have a sufficient)^ 
intimatr3 acquaintance, not only with the events which haFe 
passed among each people, with their history, but likerwiao 
with their language, literatnre, and philoap^hy, in short, 
witli all phases of their career; a work which is ^evidently 
almost impossible, and certainly so in the time whach we 
could spend upon it. 

It appears to me, that by studying the history of civili- 
zation in one great European nation, I shall arrive more 
quickly at the desired result. The unity of the narrative will 
thru, indeed, be compatible with details; there is in every 
country a certain national harmony, which is the result of the 
community of manners, laws, language, and evejits, and this 
harmony is imprinted in the civilization. We may pass irom 
fact to fact wiihout losing alglit of the whole picture. And 
lastly, though 1 will not say that it can easily bs done, ii is yet 
possible to combine the knowledge necessary for such a work; 

I have therefore decided upon this second method, upon 
that of abandoning the general history of European eiviUia- 
tion, in all the nations which have contributed thereto^ and 
couhning myself to the civilization of mie country, which, 
if we note the di^rences between it and other coUBtriea, 
may become, for our purpose, an image of the whole destiny 
of Europe. 

The choice of method being once made, that of a nation 
caeily foUows; I have ti^en the history and dviliiitioii of 
France. I shall certainly not deny havi^ expexaencad a 
sensation of pleasax« while making tins cdioica. No ane 
will deny that the eaolioiis of palffiotism am legittoate, pro* 
vided they be sanctioned hy^tsutlt and rsaaoB. Some 4wre 
ire, in tte pre^t. day, -saeBa to fear that .palmtiiin 
suffers much ffwBi enkigapaeBt of Idma and aenHatBnli, 
arising fitw the iNitad itMa aC Bircipitt ^vjkmatiaa^ 
predict thid it w^ ]becoma exiarral^ f|lid laaBltie|f 
mopol^sm. 

it will hn wiitii naftriatilBK aa^JwdlhAffihlnaaai AMimia^ 
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Wid opinions. It is condemned, I admit, incessantly to 
undergo the test of publicity, of inquiry and discussion; it 
is condemned no longer to remain a mere prejudice, Ijiibit, nr 
A Idind and exclusive passion; it must give a reason for it -v lf. 
It will be oppressed by this necessity no more than any 
natural and legitimate feelings are; on the contrary, it ill 
become refined and elevated. These are the tc sts to which 
it must submit, and it will soar above tlibm. J can ti uly 


say; if any other history in Europe had upjH'.ariid to nu* 
greater, more instructive, or better suit(M] to represent the 
general course of civilization than that of France*, I should 
have chosen it. But 1 have reasons for sf‘h‘eting France; 
independently of the special interest which it^ history has lor 
us, Frsnese has long since been proclaimed by all Kiiropc 
the most civilized of its nations. Whenever the o])inion f>l' the 
struggle has not been between the national ull-love, whe^n f>nc 
seeks the true and disinterested opinion of pc.ople in the 
ideas and actions wherein it manifi‘sts itself indirectly, 
taking the form of a controversy, we find that 
Franoe is acknowledged to be the country in wliieh civili- 
aation has appeared in its most complete form, w here it hu;: 
been most couununicative, and w^here it has ^||^ 4brcibly 
Btrw^ the European imagination. « 

Ajid im must not suppose, that the superiority of tbie 
country is solely attributable to the amenity of our social 
relntuma, to the gentleness of our monnei's, or to that easy 
and animi^pBd life which people so often come to seek among 
us. Husre can be no doubt that it partly arises from these 


m^aributes; but the fact pf which I speak has more profound 
UMlinimuslcbuses: it is not a fashion, as might have been 
ymyostd. when the question was concerning the civilization of 
df I^mis XIV., neither is it a popular ebullition, as 
iMowuf our own times would lead us to suppose. The pre- 

H nterested opiniou of Europe accords to 
phUosc^ducally just; it ia the result of 
1st, ^ubtiess in some measure confused, 
n the essential etemisnts and general 

bad tSe definitidn of cAvilization I a;^ 
s conmtecemaHt <£ comae 

aonabt to ^aiWer whnt ideas attack 
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luMii-nlvos to this word in the common sense of men. It 
ippi ni'fHl to me. on a reference to g^eneral opinion, that 
‘i\ilization ossentinlly consists of two principles; the im- 
irnv[‘rnent of the extcTior and general condition of man, and 
liat of Ins inward anil personal nature; in a word, in the 
in]irnvement l)oth of society and of humanity. 

And it is not these two j)rinciples of themselves, which 
'on^titiite civilization; to bring it to perfection, /heir intimate 
nid ra]ud union, simultancousncss, and reciprocal action, are 
ihsiilutcly iiocessary. I showed that if they do not al- 
ways arrive conjointly — that if, at one time, the improvement 
d society, and at another, that of individual man, progressed 
non* (jiiiekly or extends further, they are not the less neces- 
sary the one to the other; they excite each other, and sooner 
ir latf r will amalgamate. When one progresses for any 
ength of time without the other, and when their union ia 
ong ijili'iTiipl(*d, a feeling of regret, and of a painful hiatus 
uid iiuuinpli‘t[‘ness, seizes the spectators. If an important 
Kii ial iinpruvemenL, a great progress in material well being ia 
nanifested among a j)eople without being accompanied by 
ntrdlectual improvement, or an analogous progression in 
iimd; the social improvement seems precarious, inexplicable, 
iml almost unjust. One asks what general ideas have pro^ 
luced and justified it, or to what principles it attaches itself. 
One wishes to assure oneself that it will not be limited to par- 
icular generations, to a single country; but that it will spread 
aid communicate itself, and that it will fill every nation. 
A.ud how cun social improvement spread and co&municfvte 
itself but by ideas, upon the wings of doctrines? Ideas alone 
[nock at distance, puss over oceans,* and everywhere make 
themselves received and comprehended. Besides, sueh is the 
aoble nature of humanity, that it cannot see a great improve- 
ment in material strength, without aspiring to tlm moral 
strength which should be joined with it and djireet it; some' 
thing subordinate remains imprinted on Sf>ci4 ^mprovaiipent. 
as long as it beaETS no fruit but loere p&yaic^ ^ 

Long as it doea not raise the mind of miua to Uvd of hh 
condition. 

So, on the other hand, if any 
ment appears, unacoampan^ a 
uneasY and surprised^ Xt Jiems as if weTaiaw a 
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devoid of firuit; or a sun bringing: with it neither heat nnr f er- 
tility. One feels a kind of ilisdain for ideas thus biiiTr n and 
llOt seizing upon the external world. And not only do we 
M a disdain for them, but in the end we doubt tlicur reiiMon- 
nfale legitimacy and truth; one is tempted to IkUcvc iHem 
\idiimerlral, when they show themselves powerlr ss and inca- 
pable of governing human condition. So [K>wcH'ully is man 
impressed with the feeling that his business upon earth is to 
transform tiie ideal into the actual, to reform and r^‘giilnt42 


the world which he inhabits aceonling to the truth he 
conceives; so closely are the two grejit idements ol‘ civiliza- 
tion, social and intellectual development, lK)und to otic anotluT; 
Bo true is it that its perfection consists, not only in 
union, but in tlieir simuitaiieoiisness, and in the exlmt, 
facility, and rapidity with which they mutually evoke and 
produce themselves. 

Let us now endeavour to regard from this of view 

the several nations of Europe: let us investigate the partieu- 
lar characteristics of the civilization in each particular caM% 
and inquire how^ far these characteristics coincide with that 
menti^ fundamental, and sublime fact which now e^nistitutes 
Cor us tile perfection of civiliaatiou. We shall thus discover 
which of the various kinds of European civilization is the 
moat cMittiplete, and the most conformable to the generul type 
of civilization, and, consequently, w^hi eh poaaessea the best right 
to our attention, and best represents the history of Europe. 


1 begin with England. English civilization has btren us- 
peeiaUj Ibrected towards social perfection; towards tiic 
amcUoKation of the exh^nal and public cHjndition of men; 
the amelioratioVi, not only of their material but also of 
towards the intaroductioa of more 
pFo^erity into society; towards the develop- 
Plkliii^ m well as of happing 

jdi thhiga conaiilmSf in lUlglMid the develop • 
more enteiia&Ye m more glorious 
ttewpiby i aueial intefoate tmdeociai facta have, 
InipiMI mifirtifaiiil a mope Qpm^tcilfMia place, and have 
than general idemu the nation seems 
|| H|B 8pj^ ' This is sh‘tee%tiiit oven the 

mm who seemdemiledV'l^ 
of pure 
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i^ockr, and the Scotrh philosophers — l)elong to what onemaj 
eair ilK‘ prarti'^al 5ihool of philosophy; they concern them-* 
selve-^. iibovc all tilings, with direct and positive results; they 
trivi llii msidves iieitlnT to the flights of the imagination, nor 
to th<‘ definitions of iogic: theirs is the genius of common 
s('n>e. I turn to the periods of England’s greatest intellectual 
activity, the perifuls when idesis and mental movements occu- 
pied tin' most conspiruous plane in hi‘r history : I take the 
]K)litieal and religiou> nrisis of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eeuturins. No man is ignorant of tlie mighty movement which 
was going on at that time in England. Can any one, however, 
tell me of any gn at philosophinal system, of any great gener^ 
doctrines siune l>ecoine law in Euro}M‘, which were bom of 
this iQuveim nt? It has luul iiiimenvt* and admirable results; 
it lian estaldi.sheil right>, manners; it has nut only powerfully 
inllnmiced .S4)L*ial relations, it has inHnenced the souls of men; 
it mufle sects md enthusiasts, but it has hardly exalted 
or extended — at all events ilirectly — the horizon of the 
human mind; it has not ignited one of those great intel- 
luotual torches which illuminate an entire epoch. Perhaps 
in no country have religious creeds possessed, nor at the 
present day do they possess more power than in England; 
but they are, above all things, practical: they exert a great 
indLunee over the conduct, happiness, and sentiments of 
individuals; but they have few general and mental results,, 
results which address themselves to the whole of the bumatt 
race. Under whatever point of view you regard tliis eiviliza- 
tion, you will discover this essentially practical and social 
character. 1 might investigate this development in a moro 
extended degree; 1 might review every dase 
society, and 1 ^ould everywhere be struck wkb jMime 
fact. Id literatora, for instance^ practical marit 
dominates. XbniN^ i» M one who will aav that tk 
are skilful at 0mffQma§ a bock, the aituaical and ratiQiial 
arrangement of Ae whole, in tbe distribution ot theyienls, in 
cxecutiw, so as Hm imagination of the raMp witb 

perfection of art ^ Iwm, wbkli, bbm aB gin* 

tikes the undmtadmg, Tto pim^ «|iiBllacinal aim iy 
wqA&q£ genhis is ^treik 
they esed in dm power of pemsriqB by 
espoSitioiiB, by freqwMib rabamim te ibn amm WiLL 
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evidence of good sense, in short, by bU the ways of leading to 
practical effects. 

The same charsicter is seen, even in the English language. 
It is not a language rationally, uniformly, and systematic^y 
constructed; it borrows woi^s on all sides, from the mort 
various sources, without troubling itself about maintaining 
any symmetry or harmony. Its essential want is that logical 
beauty which is seen in the Greek and Latin languages: it 
hns an appearance of coarseness and incoherence. Eutit 
is rich, flexible, fitted for general adaptation, and capable of 
supplying all the wants of man in the external conrse of life. 
Everywhere the principle of utility and application dominates 
in England, and constitutes at once the physiogadtaiy and the 
force of its civilization. 

From England 1 shall pass to Germany. The develop- 
ment of civilization has here been slow and tardy; the 
brutality of German manners has been proverbial through- 
out Europe for centuries. Still when, under this apparent 
grossness, one seeks the comparative progress of Uie two 
fundamental elements of civilization, we find that, in Germany, 
intellectual development has always surpassed and left behind 
social development, that the human spirit has there prospered 
much more than the human condition. 

Compare the intellectual state of the German reformers at 
the sixteenth century — Lather, Melancthon, Bucer, and many 
others— compare, I say, the development of mind which is 
shown in their works with the oontemporaneous manners of 
the country. What a disparity! In the seventeenth century, 
place the ideas of Leibnitz, the studies of his diseiple% and 
the German universities, by the side of the mannerB which 
prevailed, not only among the people, but "Jun among the 
superior classes; read, on one si^ the, writings of the 
philosophers, and, on the other, the memoim which paint 
the couxt of the elector of Brandenburg or Baveria. ' What 
a csontrasti When we arrive at our own times, this contrast 
ijS yet more striking. It is a ooxamcm aasriug in present 
dsy«,|het.fhcyt>nd the Rhine, ideas end fa^ the intellertual 
and ^iho red orders, are almost entiirfy separated. No 
one igiKorant of what has been-the emvity of spirit in 
the last fi% years; in eU dsspes, in philosophy, 
Ustory, general literature, or poetry, jt has advanced very far. 
lit may be ntid that it has not always fdlowed the best path; 
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one may contest port of the results at whicli it has arriyed; 
yet concerning its energy and extensive development it is 
impossible to dispute. But assuredly the social state and 
public condition have not advanced at the same pace. Without 
doubt, there also progress and amelioration have been made; 
but it is impossible to draw a comparison between the two 
facts. Thus, the peculiar character of all works in Germany, 
in poetry, philosophy, or history, is a non-acquaintance with 
the extern^ World, the absence of the feeling nf reality* One 
perceives, in reading them, that life and facts have exercised 
but little influence upon tbe authors, that they^bave not pro- 
occupied their imagination; they have lived retired within 
themselves, by turns enthusiasts or logicians. Just as the 
practical genius everywhere shows itself in England, so the 
pure intellectual activity is the dominant feature of Gemlan 
civilization. 

In Italy we shall find neither one nor the other of these 
characters. Italian civilization has been neither essentially 
practical as that of England, nor almost exclusively speculative 
08 that of Germany; in Italy, neither great development of 
individual intelligence, nor social skill and ability have been 
wanting; the Italians have flourished and excelled at one and 
the same time in the pure sciences, the arts and philosophy, 
ns well as in practical afiairs and life. For some time, it is 
true, Italy seems to have stopped in both of these 'progres- 
sions ; society and the human mind seem enervated and 
paralysed; hut one feels, upon looking closely, that this is not 
the effect of an inward and national incapacity; it is from 
without that Italy is weighed down and impeded; she re- 
sembles a beautiful flower that wishes to blossom, but is com- 
pressed in every part by a cold and rude hand. Neither 
intellectual nor political capacity has perished in Italy; it 
wonts that which it lias always wonted, and which is^very- 
where onO iof vital conditioDs of civilization^ — ft Wonts 
fsith, the fidlh in tCuth. 1 wish to make mys^ eorrectly 
understood and ^ to attributed to ipy words a different 
sense from that 'which I Intend to convey. I mean here, 
by faith, that confidence in trutb* which not only causes it to 
be held os truth, '^anff which .satisfies tbe mind, hut which gives 
men a confidence in right to reign over the world, to 
govern facts, and in its power to succeed.' It is by this 
feelyig that, once having possession of truth, man feeb called 
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upon introduce it into external facta, to reform them, 
and to regulate them according to reason. Well, it is this 
TThi^li is almoat nniveraallj wanted in Italy^ ^e has been 
fertile in great minds, and in Tmiyera^ ideas; she has been 
thronged with men of rare practical ability, Tersed in the 
knowledge of all conditions of external life, md in the art of 
oonducting and managing society; hot these two classes of 
men and facts have remained strangers to each otlim'. The 
men of nniyersal ideas, the speculative spirits, have not be- 
lieved in the dnty, perhaps not even in the right, of indnenc- 
ing society; althoogh confident in the troth of their principles, 
they have doubted their power. Men of action, on the other 
hand, the masters of society, have held sm^ aocoont of 
universal ideas; they have scarcely ever felt a desire to 
regulate, according to fixed principles, the facts which came 
under their dominion. Both have acted as if it was desirable 
merely to know the truth, but as if it bad no further influence, 
and demanded notfiing more. It is this, alike in the fifteenth 
century and in later times, that has been the weak side of 
civU 2 aa^tkm in Italy; it is this which has struck with a kind 
of baxTenness both its i^ieculaitiYe genius and its practical 
ability; here the two powers have pot Hved in redproeal con- 
fidence, in correspondence, in continual sctioli and reaction. 

Ihere is another great country of which, indeed, I speak 
mxm out of considera^n and respect for a noble and unhappy 
nation, than h-om necessity; 1 mean Spain. Neither great 
minds nor great events have been wanting in Spain; under- 
afeandi^ and hniiuin society have at tiip^»appeBi^ there in 
all their glcnj*; but these are isdated fnil^jinl here and there 
thMighmrt Spanish history, like palm-t il i Pb B « desert. The 
fiaadaTppptil character of civilization, its ooPfeiiiaed and wni- 
maal progress, seems deeded in j^psin, as niucii to'&e human 
mipd as to society. , Hierehaa hem eilhet i ri istt h iaMnobihty, 
er finitless revolutions. Se^ one final idea^ or socU 
a^ieiioratioo, one phxbsopbkad tystem or Ibiiite instificiliiQn, 
Spain has g^en to Europe; tfaen jpc.Bone smfii: this 
mrtwm Im remali^ isolatel iP Europe; Ht lilm deceived as 
it as it has contribuied to iL . 1 rimuld have re- 
mjwdf, had I wheiDy enaitted its name; but its 
eiviSaribili 4 of sauill ia^ortmie ip the hislecy dvih- 
■ntioa Skmpe. 

Twd naailbd the foodamentil principle, the ntldl&ie of 
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general civilization, the intimate and rapid ^ion, and the 
harmonious development of ideas and facts, in the intel- 
lectual and real ord^s^ has been produced in neither of the 
great countries at wUoh we have glanced. Something is 
essentially wanting in all of them to complete civilization; 
neither of them offers us the complete image, the pure type of 
civilization in all its conditions, and with aU. its great chmac- 
teristics. 

In France it is different. In France, the intellectual and 
social development have never failed each other. Herf 
society and man have always progressed and improved. 1 
wiD not say abreast and equally, but within a short distance 
of each other. By the side of great events, revolutions, and 
pnblic ameliorations, we always find in this country universal 
ideas and correspondiqg doctrines. Nothing has passed in 
the real world, hut the understanding has immediat^y seized 
it, and thence derived new riches; nothing within the do> 
minion of understanding, which has not had in the real world, 
and that almost always immediately, its echo and result. 
Indeed, as a general thing, in France, ideas hav^ preceded 
and impelled the progress (ff the social order; they have been 
prepar^ in doctrin^ before being accomplished in things^ 
and in the marf^ civilkatioa mind has always taken 
lead. •This two-fold character of intellectual activity and 
practical ability, of meditation and application, is shown in all 
the great events of FVench history, and in all the great classes 
of French s^ety, and gives them an aspect which we do not 
find elsewhere. 

At the commencement of the twelfth century, fear example^ 
burst forth the great movement for the enfranchisement of 
the Commons,, m great step in social condition; at the same 
time =Ws mmiifeated a 'Hvi 4 aapiraiion after freedom, oi' 
thought. Ahaila4 contempomy with the citizens of Loon 
and Yea^y. The first great struggle of free-tboi^ht against 
absolute power in the inteOec^al ^^er, is cofiteniporaneous 
with tiifl.sttfttggil Of the oitia^ ioar public liber^. These 
two movemoBtS, it m true, wm apparently fimigoi to each 
other; the phikan^b^raliad^ a very ul c^inion of the insurgent 
citizens, whom they treated as barhariam; and the eitizen^ in 
their turn, wtai , they heard them of, rog^ded fhe 

philoBopbOT os heretics. Botiih* double pfugress ^ not the 
les^ simultaneous. 4 . ^ , 
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Quit the twelfth century; take one of the estnblislinients 
which have played the most conspicuous part in the history 
of mind in France, the University of Paris. No one ia 
ignorant of what have been its scientific labours, dating frgm 
the thirteenth century; it was the first establishment ol' the 
kind in Europe. There was no other in the same age which 
had so important and active a political existence. The Uni- 
versity of Paris is associated with the policy of kings, and 
with nil the struggles of the French clergy against the court 
of Rome, and those of the clergy against the temporal power; 
ideas developed themselves, and doctrines were established in 
its bosom; and it strove almost immediately to propagate 
them in external world. It was the principles of the 
University of Paris which served as the standard of the 
reformers at the councils of Ck)n5taace^d Basle; which were 
the origin of, and sustained the nagmatic Sanction of 
Charles VH. 

Intellectual activity and positive influence h||ire for cen- 
turies been inseparable in this great school, I^t us pass to 
the sixteenth oentmy, and glance at the history of the 
Reformation in France; it has here a distinguishing charac- 
ter; it was more leurned, or, at least, ns learned as ^where, 
and more moderate and Hasonable. The principal struggle 
of erudition and ^ictrine against the Catholic church was 
sustained by the French Reformers; it was either in France 
or Holland, and always in French» that so many pliilospphii^ 
historical, and polemical works were written in this esuse; 
it is certain, that at this q>och, neither in Germany £'ibr in 
England, was there so much spirit and learning emp^jred; 
the French Beformatioa, too, was a stranger to the flights 
of the German anabs^ists and the English sectarians; it was 
sridmn H was wjmting in .pffietical jn-udence, and yet one 
eswot doubt the enmgj and sincerity of its ereei^ since Ibr 
so Jong a period it witbkood the most sevem reveres. 

jn mod^ limes, ip the sevimteeatli and Olg^leeofli centu- 
riSP» .d;fae intimsle and rapid unifiii of ideas irith facts, and 
tin dov^epaaenilhoth of society and o^ nm as an individual, 
axp'^ is needlesB to insist' upon them. 

. fcur pr #ve great qMipfas, and four or five 

grani the pcuricular, Sbam^ of French 

civiliauttM^is shown. Let us take the vari^ classes bf our 
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society; let m regard their manners and physiognomy, and we 
shall be struck with the same fact! The clergy of France is 
both learned and active, it is connected with all intellectual 
woriis and all worldly affairs as reason er, scholar, adminis- 
trator; it is, as it were, neither exclusively devoted to 
religion, science, nor politics, but is constantly occupied in 
combining and conciliating them all. The French philoso- 
phers also present a rare mixture of speculation and practical 
knowledge; they meditate profoundly and boldly; they seek 
tlie pure truth, without any view to its application; but they 
always keep up a sympathy with the external world, and 
with the facts in the midst of which they live; they elevate 
themselves to the greatest height, but without ever lorang 
sight of the earth. Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, Bayle, 
almost all the great French philosophers, are neither pure 
logicians nor enthu3iast& Last summer, in this place, you 
heard their eloquent interpreter^ characterize the genius of 
Descartes, who was at the same time a man of science and a 
man of the world. ‘‘Clear, firm, resolved, and daring, he 
thought in his study with the same intrepidity with which he 
fought under the walls of Prague having an inclination 
alike for the movement of life and for the activity of thought. 
Our philosophers have not all of them possess^ the some 
genius, nor experienced the same adventurous destiny as 
Descartes ; hut almost all of them, at the same time that they 
sought truth, have comprehended the world. - They were 
alike capable of observing and of meditating. 

Finally, in the history of France, what is the particular 
trait which characterizes the only class of men who have there 
taken a truly public port, the only men who have attempted 
to thoroughly bring tne country within ha administratioii, and 
to give a le^ government to the nation, the FrtoA magis- 
tracy and me par, parliaments and all that BsiTcninds 
them? Is it" net wentjaliy this mixture of learning and 
practical wi^om/ ref^pect Ibr ideas and fiiotsi for science 
and its application? Wbeieyer pure knowledge is exerased, 
in erudition, phUoap^y, CtenrtWc;,' of^ histmy, everywhere you 
encounter the parliaments jmd theftaich Iwr they take part, 
at the same time^ iii both ptibUc pmd pHvate; and they 

have had a hand ip t^^ real and posit^e interests of society 
■ M. vaitnnbk ^ 
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wfaitever point of mw we regard France, we shall 
discover this two-fokl character. The two essential prin- 
eiplfis of civilization are there developed in a stidct oorres- 
poideiiee. There man has never been wanting in individual 
greatness; nor has bis individual greatness been devoid of 
public importance and utility. Mtich has been said, especially 
latterly, of good sense as a distinguiahing trait of French 
gemua This is true; but it is not a purely practical good 
sense, merely calculated to succeed in its anteiTrises; it is an 
elevated and pyiosephieal good sense, whicdi penetrates to 
the roots of ideas, and conifnehexids and judges them in all 
their bearingB, while at the same tune it attends to external 
facts. This good senae is reason; the French mind is at the 
same time reasoning and reasonable. 

To Fraaoe, then, most be ascribed this honour, that her 
rivilizatioB has reprodoeed more faithfidly than any other 
the general type fundamental idea of sivilizatioa. It is 
the most complete, the most veritable, and, so to speak, the 
most civilized of civilizations. This it is has given her the 
first TMak in the disinterested cpinian of Europe. France 
has proved herself at once intelligent and powerful, rich in 
ideas, and in the means of giving effect to wse ideas. She 
has addressed heraelf at once to the intellect of the nations, 
and to their desirB for social amelioration; she has aroused at 
once imagination and ambition ; she has nmnifasled a capability 
of discovering ibe truth, and of making it prevaiL By this 
double title, she has refidered herself pgpulv, for this is the 
douUe want of humanity. 

We are, then, fnlly entitled to regard cdvilization in Fraiy^ 
as having the first claim on our attention, as being the most 
important in itself, the most fruitful of oonaequenoes. In 
studying it, we must earnestly regard it^der ^ doable 
aspect 1 have indicated, of social dav^CfnuBahiSPd of ip- 
weetoal we must doselj wnfeeb^lma, pnogresa 

of ideas, of of the interior jndivniual ]iiin,,|md m his 
eioMor, am gmieral oimdition. Cquaiuetiig^ it upon tlus 
prfnrii^ Aere is not in the fmenil history of Europe any 

^ ^ 00011^ great ifuestion urhkih wa ilm not meet with 

oUl^hwm We shall thus ifttaiw the histomsl aud scientific 
ohjoat wUefi we proposed to ourselvaflis we tiiali be cxmstantly 
preseujt at the spectacle of European dviliaation, without 
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being oaradyes loat in the number and variety of the seenea 
and Bctofev. 

But we have befcRe us, ns 1 conceive, somediing more, md 
something more important than a epectade, or even than 
study; unless I am altogeither mistaken, we seek some^hig 
beyond mere information. The course of civilization, and in 
particular that of the civilization of France, has raked a 
great problem, a problem peculiar to our own time, in whidi 
all futurity is interested, not only our own future but that of 
humanity at large, and which we, we of the present genera- 
tion, are, p^haps, especially called upon to solve. 

What is the spirit which now prevails in the intdlectual 
world, which presides over the search after truth, in what- 
ever direction truth is sought? A spirit of rigorous reserve, 
of strict, cautions prudence, a scientific spirit, a philost^hical 
spirit pursuing a philosopl^al method. It is a spirit which 
carefuUy obse^es facts, and only admits generalization slowly, 
progressively, concurrently with the ascertainment of hats. 
This spirit has, for more than a half century past, manifestly 
prevailed in the conduct of the sciences which occupy them- 
ndvea in the material world; it has been tbe cause of tiieir 
progress^ the Bonroe of their glory; and now, every day it 
infuses itself more and more deeply into the sciences of the 
moral World, into politics, history, philosophy. In every 
direction the sdeiitific method is extending and establishing 
itself; in every direotion the necessity is more and more felt 
of taking facts as the basis and rule of our proceedings; and 
we all fully understand that , facts ornisthute the subject 
matter of scieDoe, and that no general idea can be of any reel 
value, unless k be founded upon, and supported tiiroughout 
ha progress by foots. Fads are now in the inteUedual order, 
the power in autiiat^. 

In the zdl order, in tiie social world, in the goverament, 
in tile adminktration, in pohtioal economy; we perceive 

a different tendeiH^; there piwfuik the emphp'of ideas, of 
j^easoning, of genenl princaiples, of what is ealM theo^. 
Such is evidei^ tiie mattire of tbe great revolutioa whi^ 
has developbcl imdf tii bur time, of all the bhpim of the 
eighteenth ceEvtury ; and the ihature is not merely on^ charac- 
terianig a criak, a period of truDsient agitation; k is the per* 
mment, regulur, calm charucteiristic of the social state which 
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ie now esitablishing, or, at all events, announcing itself in 
eveiy direction — a social state, which has its basis on discus- 
sion and publicity, that is to say, on the empire of public 
reason, on the empire of doctrines, of convictions common' to 
aU the members of the society. On the one hand, then, never 
before have facts held so large h place in science; on the 
other, never before have ideas played so leading a part iu the 
outer world. 

Matters were very different a hundred years ago: then, in 
the intellectual order, in science properly so called, facta were 
but slightly consulted, but little respected; reason and imagi^ 
nation gave themsdves full career, and men yielded without 
hesitation to the wildest impulses of hypothesis, dashing on 
recklessly, with no other guide than the thread of deduction. 
In the political order, on the contrary, in the real w4ld, facts 
were all powerful, were admitted without a doubt or a murmur, 
as the authority alike de jure and de facto. Men complained, 
indeed, of particular facts, but Scarcely ever ventered to con- 
test them; sedition* itself was more common in those times 
than freedom of thought. He who should have claimed for 
an ideo^ though in the name of truth itself, any place in the 
a&irs of this world, would have had reason to repent of his 
temerity. 

The course of civilization, then, has reversed the for^ner 
order of things: it has established the empire of facts where 
once the free movement of mind dominated, and raised ideas 
to the throne once filled exclusively by facts. 

This propMition is so tru^ that the result stated forms a 
maiked feature in the reproaches of which modern dvilizatiqn 
is made the object. Whenever the adversaries of tl^t civili- 
sation speak of the actual condition of the faummi mind, of 
the dilution of its labours, they duurge it irith heiii^ hard, 
* narrow. This rigorous positive mettiod, tUs ^^tific 
spirit, cramps, say they, the ideas, frwm 'mp the jm^gioetioUf 
takes ^from the understanding its breadth^ Jta cea- 

ihes, ihateriialises it. WJien the qiiestlai tiuliB up<m the 
semri state of sodeties, 

are e0hotiti|^^ese same men ^ Out npon chiinerilsl 

Fhtae no 6^ in theories^ it is divould be 

it is whidi should 

he bels^jfltAr £h) that modcrii dviBMiek iheocus^ at onoe 
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of dryness and of dreamy reverie, of hesitation and of preci- 
pitation, of timidity and of temerity. As philosophers, we 
creep along the esulh; as politicians, we essay the enterprise 
of dcarus, and we shall undergo the same fate; 

It is this double reproach, or rather this double danger, which 
we have to repel. We ar^ called upon, in fact, to solve the 
problem which has occasioned it. We ore called upon to 
confirm, ihore and more, in the intellectual order, the empire 
of facts — in the social order, the empire of ideas; to govern 
our reason more and more ^according to reality, and, reality 
according to our reason; to maintain at once the strictness of 
the scientific method, and the legitimate empire of the intel- 
lect. There is nothing incongruous or inconsistent in this, far 
from it; it is, on the contrary, the natural, necessary result o. 
the pos|^ of man, as a spectator of the world, and of his 
mission as, an actor in its mighty drama. 1 take nothing 
for granted here, I make no comment; 1 merely describe 
what 1 see before me. We are thrown into the midst of a 
world which we neither invented nor created; we find it 
before us, we look at it, we study it; we must needs take it 
as a fact, for it subsists out of us, independently of us; it is 
with facts our mind exercises itself; it has only facts fbr 
materials; and when it comes to the general laws resultuig 
from them, the general laws themselves are facts like any 
others. So much for our position as spectators. As actors, 
we proceed in a different way: when we have observed eX"? 
tem^ facts, our acquaintance with these develops in us ideas 
which are. of a nature superior to them; we ieel ourselves 
cfidled upon to reform,^ to perfectiona(je, to regulate that, which 
we fed ourselves capable of acting upon the woild, of ex- 
tending ther^ the glorious empire of reason. This is the 
missioiiof mah^ as sroctator, he is subject to facts; as actor, 
be poaseai^.of thein^ and impresses upon them a more 
regulair, .4 more' perfM f^rm* 1 was justified^ then, in ^ing 
that tbm is inconi{i;uqa0i notfling s^-roontradictory 

in the probl^" we ^ to solve. It is^uite true, 

hpweyeic^ Ihiit Ihei^ 4 dc^uUe. daoger invdted in this double 
tsdk; it is quite tbqitedoratanding 

may be pverwMlJ^ migrbe^e depressed,, 

con0Be^' tbit' there , %re no. 

odier tbaV 4 !^^ glancjv whldh 
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ftoieiA directljr, ^vioualj before iis» which make 

nhlrnMn to the aedaes; a great and grievous error: 
jljUgyr /in facts so reaiete as to^be obscure, facts vast, 

imwit difficult t6. eompaBE^ to oba^e, to Ascribe, but 
are ^ne the less focta, aad facts which mm is, none 
Ihe fess, fdwolatel^ called upon to study and to know. If he 
ttiito make hinmelf aoquojated with them, if he faiget them, 
diaraeter of faia thought will be hievitablj imd pil^igioiial j 
Ibwcfod, and all the lean^g whieh he may possess w^ bear 
Ik of that ahasement. On the other hand, it is 

^nite poBStUe for intellect^ ambition, in its action upon the 
rml world, to he earried awaiy, to become excessive^ chime- 
lical; to 1^ ita^ in its eagerness to extend todfor and too 
n^^idly the of its ideas ov^ external things, fiut this 

dittUe danger itself proves the double mission ||^ieiice it 
Mgfaiiik?* and this mission must beacscomplished, th^roblem 
jpast be solved, for the actual condition of ^^viliaation lays it 
dewa with perfect clearness, and will not permit it to be lost 
sight ofi HeBDoforth, whosoeveif', in the seaieh after truth, 
sduffi Aom the scientific method, will not be in a posi- 

tion to take the study of foots as the bai^toiof intdlectnal de- 
vdo|aiint$ Imd whomyer, in adminianiiig the a&irs of 
aotifi^i refuse the guidance of general principles and 
id^i^f dodrin^ will assuredly achieve no phrmsnent suo-^ 
oahb wtf find huuMlf without any real power; for power and 
•^UwrUh rrhelliic^.r^^ Whoify depmid upon 

of cm';1olMmrs with these two laws of human 
IvijliK (kse^ 

folk We haye st|& afkr different problem to solTe. 

have, hid down^theoheisilientificand 
the one oosueenW ihtd%hi^tk study 

Ik other Td^ta of/^ sti^dy to the 

Wmd; h Wtinrd, Wlifoh ai^ eqnaPy from 

.utk.^^uiriuat^: uk which 

■ . ' refetS 
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discussuig and weighing everjIhiDg, for tedud^g erreryth^ 
to a f>red8e and d^liit^>aliie| it infHgkWeflf driea 
centres the humiu^ eonl; that the reault of its settling 
pretension to uiiiTerMtl inlollihility, of its amtaaptioa of a 
riority to slL illitsioiLi dl impulse of the thought^ of its ai&ding 
to know the yiUm of, all things, will be that wiB 
become sevenJly disgusted with the rest of the.wn^ 
will become abswbed in self. Further, it is said, that crwixi^ 
to the tranquil ease of life in our tunes, to the faOUity Bad 
amenity of social relations, to the security which pmrBik 
throughout society, men's nunds become efieminate; etter^ 
vftted; and that thua» at the same time that we acqum the' 
liabit of looking^only to oneself, one acquires dso a hahil of 
requiring all things for onetel^ a disposition to dkpensejwitit 
nothing, ^ sacrifice notiiing, to suffer nothing, word^ 

it is assenad that selfishness on the one hand, and ea|»tioiia 
effeminacy on the, other, the dry hardness of manners^ and 
their puerile eaertalion, are the natural ntatter-of-coucae 
results of the actual condition of civiliiatioji; that h^fa- 
souled devotion and energy^ at once the two great powers and 
the two .gre^ virtues of man, are wanting, and w^ be more 
and more Wanting, in the periods which ire call eivilizcd^ and 
more espeduii^ in our own^ 

It were ea^i. 1 ,ihink, to repel this double reproach, skid to 
establish: 1^ ^^ g^eral preposition, that the atftia^ aemr 
dition of /ctvilizBtion, eonsidered thoroughly and , as a whQl% 
by no means as a matter of moral probability, induces asrlts 
results selfishness shd effeminacy; 2, the fiaot thid neilihi^ 
devotion nor. enargr ^have been found to^be^wnm^ngs in, time 
of q^ed, to ^ eivi^ed members of modem tinges. ^ But 
were a qweU^it'wlifch wouid carry wtop to. B ia tme^ 
the actual impost upon moral devotion 

and energy, « upon all tiiie ncdtoiliqiightB 

and feelb^ bd 4t il a i ^ ;4ififeulty> l^se iere^ 

faculties of 0ae hithbio 

selves 

no refapi^ 

randoi^ 

rmdfis will Hb > 

ttcnia^wei^/br 
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self in all her grandeur; but she will raise it up. Never 
yet has human nature been wanting to herself, never has 
she failed of that wliich circumstances have required at her 
hands; the more has been asked of tier, the more she has 
given. Her revenue ever more than keeps pace witli her 
expenditure. Hnergy and devotion will derive from other 
sources, will manifest themselves under other forms. Doubt- 
less, we possess not fully as yet those general ideas, those 
innate convictions which must inspire the qualities 1 spealv 
of; the faith which corresponds with our manners is as yet 
weak, shadowy, tottering; the principles of devotion and 
energy which were in action in past times are now without 
effect, for they have lost our confidence. It must be our 
task to seek out until we discover principles of a character 
to take strong hold of us, to convince our minds and to move 
our hearts at one and the same time. These w’ill inspire 
devotion and energy; these will keep our minds in that state 
of disinterested activity, of simple, unsophisticated stedfast- 
ness which constitutes moral health. The same progress of 
events w’^hich imposes the necessity of doing this upon us, 
will supply us with the means of doing it. 

In the study, then, upon which we are about to enter, we 
have to aim at far more than the mere acquisitloil of know- 
ledge; intellectual development cannot, may not remain an 
isolated fact. AVe are imperatively called upon to derive 
from it, for our country, new materials of civilization; for 
ourselves, a moral regeneration. Science is a beautiful 
thing, undoubtedly, and of itself well worth all the labour 
that man may bestow upon it; but it becomes a thousand 
times grander and more beautiful when it becomes a power; 
-when it becomes the parent of virtue. - This, then, is what 
we have to do in the course of these lectures: to discover the 
^mith; to realise it out of ourselves in external facts, for the 
benefit uf society; in ourselves, to convert it into a faith 
capable of inspiring us with disinterestedness and moral 
energy, the force and dignity of man in this world. This is 
OUT triple task; this the aim and object of our labour; a 
labour difficult of execution and slow of progreos, and which 
Bucceasi instead of terminating, only extetids. But in nothing, 
perhaps, is it given to man ever to arrive at the goal he has 
{voposed to himaelf; his gfoiy is in advancing towards it 
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SECOND LECTURE. 


nf reading a general history nf France before we study that cf 
ciyili/alioii — M. de Sisnionili’s work — Why mb should study the 
polilical stale of a ooiintry before its moral state, the history of society 
hi fore that ofmoii — The sociol state of Gaul inthe^'^th century — Origina' 
lunnuinents ami modern works descriptive of that subject— Difference 
betnecii the ci\il and religious society of that peiiod — Imperial goverii- 
inpiit of Gaul — The provincial governors — Their officiiil establishments 
— Their salaries — Bhiehts and defects of the administration — Fall of 
the Homan empire — Gaulish society : 1. The senators; 2. The curia! cs ; 
11 Tlie x>€oplc ; 4. 7'he slaves — Public relations of these various 
classes — Decline ami helplessness of Gaulish civil society — Causes of 
this — The people attach themselves to the religious commimity. 

Lefore entering upon the history of French civilization, I 
would engage those among you who propose to make a serious 
study of tlie subject, to read with attention one of the larger 
histories of France, which may serve, as it were, for a frame 
ill which to place tlie facts and ideas we shall together collect. 
For I do not propose to relate to you Ithe course of what are 
more especially called events^ which yet it is indispensable for 
you to know. Of all tlie histories of France 1 could point 
out to }'OU, the best beyond any question is that of M. de 
Sismondi. It is no part of my intention to enter here into a 
discussion of the merits and defects of that work, hut I w'ill, 
in a few words, indicate to you wliat you will more peculiarly 
find there, and what I advise you more peculiarly to seek 
there. Considered as a critical e^tposition of the^institutions, 
the political development, the government of France, the His- 
loire dts Fran^ais of de ^ismondi is incomplete,' leaving 

^ M. Guizot speokz of the Sret twelve vulumei of the Paris editios. 
u 
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in my opinion' something to be desired. Speaking of the 
Tolumes already published, I should say that its account of 
the two epochs most important for the political destiny of 
France, the reign of Charlemagne and that of St. Loui§, is, 
perhaps, among the feeblest portions of the work. A.s a 
history of intellectual development of ideas, it is deficient, to 
a certain extent, in depth of research, and in exactness as to 
results. But, as a narrative of events, as a picture of the 
revolutions and vicissitudes of the social state, of the mutual 
relations of the various classes of society at different periods, 
of the progressive formation of the French nation, it is a work 
of the highest order, a work whence instruction of the most 
valuable kind is to be derived. You may, perhaps, find ocwi- 
gion to desire in it somewhat more impartiality, somewhat 
greater freedom of imagination; you may, perhaps, detect in 
it, at times, too much of the influence upon the writer’s mind 
of contemporary events and opinions; but, nevertheless, it is 
a prodigious, a splendid work, infinitely superior to all tliosc 
which preceded it, and one which, read with attention, will 
admirably prepare you for the studies we are about to pursue. 

It is part of my plan, whenever we approach a particular 
epoch, or a crisie of French society, to point out to you the 
original literary monuments whidi are extant with respect to 
it, and the principal modern works which have treated of 
the subject. You will thus be enabled to test-for yourselves, 
in the crucible of your own studies, the results which I shall 
endeavour to lay before you. 

You will remember that I proposed to consider civilization 
in its aggregate, as a social development, and a moral de- 
velopment, in the history of the mutual relations of man, and 
in that of ideas; I shall accordingly examine each epoch 
under this double aspect. I shall commence in every case 
with the study of the social state. I am quite aware that 
in so doing, I shall not begin wdth the beginning: the social 
state derives, among a number of other causes, from the 
moral state of nations; eree^, feelings, ideas, manners, pre- 
cede the external condition, the social relations, the political 
institutions; society, saving a necessary and powerful reac- 
tion, is that whiclx men make it. Conformably with true 
chroPoU^y^ with the interntil and moral chronology, we 
ought to study man before society. But the true historic 
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order, the order in ^vhiVh hicts snceeed one another, and re- 
cijn’oeidly creuU* each other, dif!i*rs essentially from the seien- 
tific order, from the order in which it is proper to study them. 
In reality, facts develoji themselves, so to speak, from within 
to without; causes inward produce effects outward. Study, on 
tlio contrary — study, science, proceed, and properly proceed, 
liorn without to within. It is with the outward that its at- 
tention is first occupied; it is the outward which it first seizes 
upon, and following which, it advances, penetrates on and on, 
until by degrees it arrives within. 

And here we come to the great question, the questioffi ao 
often and so well treated, hut not as yet, yierhaps, exhausted, 
the question between the tw'o methods of analysis and syn- 
thesis; the latter, the primitive method, the method of crea- 
tion; the other, the luethod of the second period, the scien- 
tific method. If science desired to proceed according to the 
method of creation, if it sought to take facts in the order ac- 
cording to which they reproduce each other, it would run a 
great risk, to say the least, of missing the full, pure source of 
things, of not embracing the whole broad princiyde, of arriving 
at only one of the causes whence effects have sprung; and thus 
involved in a narrow, tortuous, fallacious path, it would wander 
more and more remote from the right direction; and instead 
□f arriving at the veritable creation, instead of finding the 
facts such as they really are, such as they really produce one 
the other, it would give birth to mere valueless chimeras, 
grand, indeed, in appearance, but in reality, notwithstanding 
*hc amount of intellectual wealth expended in their pursuit, 
atteiiy frivolous and of no account. 

On the other hand, were science, in proceeding from with- 
out to within, according to its own proper method, to forget 
that this is not the primitive productive method, that facta 
in themselves subsist and develop themselves in another 
Drder than that in which it views them, it might in time also 
forget that it was preceded by facts, it might exclude from its 
remembrance the very foundation of things, it might be 
dazzled with itself, it might fancy that it was reality; and it 
would thus speedily become a mere combination of appear- 
ances and terms, as vain, as fallacious as the hypothesis and 
deductions of the contrary method. 

It is liigldy imyjortant nut to lose sight of this distinction 
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and ils consequences; we shall meet with them again more 
than gnce on our way. 

In a former lecture, on seeking in the cradle of Euroju an 
civilization for its primitive and essential rdeineiits, I louiid, 
on the one side, the Roman world, on the other, the barbarians. 
In commencing, therefore, in any quarter of Eiirojn*, the 
studj^ of modern civilization, we must first investigate the 
state of Roman society there, at the moment when the Roman 
oinpire fell, that is to say, about the close of tin' fourth and 
the 0})ening of the fifth century. This investigation is pi-cu- 
liarly necessary in the case of France. The whole of Gaul 
was subject to the Ein])ire, and its civilizntii>n, more esj)e- 
cially ill its soutljern portions, was thoroiighl}^ Rojiian. In 
the histories ol England and of Gcn-inany, Rome oeeujiies a 
less prominent i)osition; the civilization of these eoiiiitrius, in 
its origin, was not Roman, but Germanic; it was not until a 
later jieriod of their career that the)’ really underwent the 
influence of the laws, the ideas, the traditions of Rome. The 
ease with our civilization was dilferunt; it was Roniiin from 
its very outset. It is characterised, moreover, by this pecu- 
liar feature, that it drew iiourislimeiit from l)oth the sources 
of general European civilization. Gaul was situated upon the 
limits of the Roman world and of the Germanic world. The 
r outh of Gaul Avas cssentlall3%Roman, the north essentially Ger- 
manic. Germanic manners, institutions, influences, prevailed 
in the north of Gaul; Roman manners, institutions, influences^ 
in the south. And here we already recognise that distinctive 
character of French civilization, which I endeavoured to de- 
monstrate in my first lecture, namely, that it is the, most 
complete, the most faithful image of European civilization in 
the aggregate. The civilization of England and of German) 
is esjHJcially Germanic; that of Spain and Jtaly especially 
Roman; that of France is the only one wliich partipipates 
almost equally of the two origins, w^hich Ims reproduced, from 
its outset, the complexity, the variety of the elements fif 
modern society. 

The social state of Gaul, then, towards the end of the* 
fourth and the commencement of the fifth century, is the 
first object of our studies. Before entering Upon it, 1 wdll 
mention what are the great original monuments, and what 
the ])riQcipal modern works on the subject which I would 
advise you to c^sult. 
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Of the oriiiinal monuments, the most important, beyond all 
doubt, is tlie Theodosiiin code. Montesquieu, though he does 
not rxiictly so, is evidently ‘ of opinion that this code consti- 
tuted, in the fifth century, the whole Koman law, the entire 
body of Roman legislation. It constitutes nothing of the 
sort. The I'lieodusian code is a collection of the constitutions 
of the euqierors, from Constantine to Theodosius the younger, 
and nas ]mbli>hed hy the latter in 438. Independently of 
these eonstitiitions, the ancient Senatus Consulta, the ancient 
riebiseita, tin* law of the Twelve Tables, the Pretorian Edicts, 
and the opinions of the jurisconsults, constituted a part of 
the Roman law. Just previously, by a decree of Valen- 
tinian III. in 426, the opinions of five of the great lawyers, 
Papinian, Ulpian, Paul, Gains, and Modestinus, had expressly 
been invested with the force of law. It were, however, 
(]iiite accurate to say that, in a practical point of view, the 
Tlieodosian code was the most important law book of the 
Empire; it is, moreover, the literary monument which dif- 
fuses the greatest light over this period.^ 

The second original document to which I would invite your 
attention, is the yotitia Imperii Romani, that genuine inipe 
rial almanac of the fifth century, giving lists of All the func- 
tionaries of the empire, and presenting a complete review of 
the whole of its administration, all the relations between 
the government and its subjects.^ The Notitia has been 
illustrated with the greatest learning by the jurisconsult Pan- 
cirolus; I know of no work which contains so many remark- 
able and curious facts as to the interior of Roman society. 

I will refer you, for a third origyial source, to the great 
collections of the acts of the councils. Of these there are 
two; the collections of the councils held in Gaul, which were 
published by Pere Sirmond,^ with a supplementary volume 
compiled by Lalande,^ and the general collection of councils, 
compiled by the Pwe Labbe.^ 

■ 

* Esjmt des Loia^ xxviii. chup. 4. 

* Six vdIb. folio, avec les Com7fUnttaire3 de J. Gudefroy. J)itter, Lelpsig, 
173H. 

• * The best e<lition is that printed iu the Tth vol. of the ^Hitfsaurus Jn- 
tiquitnium Romaiiamm of GrBBvius. 

* Three vole, folio. Paris, 1629. 

^ Eiglueeu vols. i'olio. Paris, 1673. 


■ One vol. folio, raris, 1060, 
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Of modern works connected with the subject, I will first 
mention those French productions which 1 think you may 
consult with great advantage. 

1. There is the Theorie des Lou poHtigues de la Monarchie 
Fran^aisf, a work very little know'n, published at the cora- 
meneement of tke revolution.* It w^aa compiled by a woman, 
Madenioiselle de Lezardiere, and consists of very little more 
than original texts, legislative and historical, illustrating the 
condition, the manners, the constitutions, of the Franks and 
Gauls from the tliird to the ninth century; but these texts 
are selected, arranged, and translated with a skill and exact- 
ness rarely to be met w’ith. 

2, You w ill permit me to point out to you, in the second 
place, the Essais sur riJisfoire dc France that I myself have 
published,- inasmuch as in them I have more esi>ecially apphed 
myself to retiaciiig, under its difterent aspects, the state of 
society in Gaul, immediately before and immediately after 
the fall of the Roman empire. 

As to ecclesiastical history, Fleury^s appears to me the 
best. 

Those who are acquainted with the German, will do well 
to read, 

1. The History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ayes, by 
M. de Savigny,^ a w urk the^purpose of which is to show^ that 
the Roman law' has never perished in Europe^ but is to 
be met with throughout the period extending fid^ the fifth 
to the thirteenth centuries, in a multitude of institutions, 
law^s, and customs. The moral state of society is not always 
accurately appreciated in this work, nor represented with 
fidelity; but as to facts,*its learning and critical acumen ore 
of a superior character. 

2. The General History of the Christian Churchy by M. 
Henke a work incompletely developed, and which leaves 
much to be desired in reference to the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of facts, but learned and judicious in the criticisms it 
furnishes, and characterized by an independence of spirit too 
seldom met with in woiks of this nature. 

3. The Manual of Ecclesiastical History of M. Gieseler, 


» Jn 1792; eight toIb. Bvo. Purls. * Doe vol. 9vo. Paris. 

■ Six vpla. Sro. * Six vols. 8to. ith ed. Brimiwich, l&OO. 
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the latest and most complete, upon this subject, of those 
learned summaries so extensively diffused in Germany, and 
which serve as guides when we are desirous of entering upon 
any particular study. 

You hare probably remarked that I point out here two 
classes of works 3 the one relating to civil, the other to eccle- 
siastical history. I do so for this reison; that at the period 
we speak of, there existed in the Roman world two very 
different societies — the civil society and the religious society. 
They differed not only in their object, not only in that they 
were govemesd by principles and by institutions entirely dissi- 
milar, not only in that the one was old and the other young; 
there existed between them a diversity far more profound, 
far more important. The civil society, to all outward ap- 
pearances, seemed Christian, equally with the religious so- 
ciety. The great majority of the European kings and nations 
had embraced Christianity; but, at bottom, the civil society 
was p^an. Its institutions, its laws, its mojiners, were all 
essentially pagan. It was entirely a society formed by 
paganism; not at all a society formed by Christianity. 
Christian civil society did not develop itself till a later 
period, till after the invasion of the barbarians; it belongs, 
in point of time, to modern history. In the fifth century, 
whatever outward appearances • may say to the contrary, 
there existed between civil society and religious society 
incoherence, contradiction, contest; for they were essentially 
different both in their origin and in their nature, 

I would pray you never to lose sight of this diversity; it 
is a diversity which alone enables ug to comprehend the real 
condition of the Roman world at this period. 

What then was this civil society, nomiijally Chj'istian, but 
in reality the pagan? 

Let U5 first consider it in its outward, most obvious aspect, 
in its government, in its institutions, its administration. 

The empire of the west was, divided, in the fifth century, 
into two prefectures, that of Gaul and that of Italy. The 
prefecture of Gaul compri^d three dioceses — that of Gaul, 
that of Spain, and that of Britain. At the head of th? pre- 
fecture was a pretorian-fu’efect; at the head of each diocese 
a vice-prefect. 

The pretorian-prefect of Gaul resided at Trfeves. Gaul 
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was divided into seventeen provinces, the affairs of each of 
Tvhich were administered by a governor of its own, under the 
general orders of the prefect. Of these provinces, six were 
governed by consulartSy^ the other eleven by presidents.^ . 

As to the mode of administration, there existed no impor- 
tant distinction between these two classes of governors; they 
exercised in reality the same power, differing only in rank 
and title. 

In Gaul, as elsewhere, the governors had two kinds of 
functions: 

1st. They w’cre the emperor’s immediate representatives, 
charged, throughout the whole extent of the Empire, with the 
interests of the central government, with the collection of 
taxes, with the management of the public domains, the 
direction of the imperial posts, the levy and regulation of the 
armies — in a word, with the fulfilment of all the relations be- 
tween the emperor and his subjects. 

2nd. They had the administration of justice between the 
subjects themselves. The whole civil and criminal jfirisdic- 
tion was in their hands, with two exceptions. Certain towns 
of Gaul posse-ssed what was called jus Italicum — the Italian 
law. In the municipia of Italy, the right of administering 
justice to the citizens, at least in civil matters and in tlie 
first instance, appertained to certain municipal magistrates, 
Duumviri, Qaatuorviri, Quiiiqucnvales, jEdiles, PrcBtores, &c. 
It has been often stated that the case was the same out of 
Italy, in all the provinces as a rule, but this is a mistake: it 
was only in a limited number of these towns assimilated to 
the Italian municipia, that the municipal magistrates exer- 
cised any real jurisdiction; and this in every instance subject 
to an appe|l to the, governor. 

There was also, subsequent to the middle of the fourth 
century, in almost all the towns, a special magistrate, called 
defensor, elected not merely by the curia or municipal body, 
but by the population at large, whose dut^ it was to defend 

> Viennenfiijs, Lugfluneiisiis I*"; Germuiia Superior, Oemmnia Inferior, 
Brigioa and . 

* Alpes MarilimiE, Alpes Peumiuc, Sequinenais I""*; Aqnitanica !“■ 
and 2"^*; Novcmpopulouia, NorbonensiB 1™* and 2'*‘**; Lugdunensis 2"^* 
and i)"*; Lugduneuois Senonenris. 
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the interests of the people, even against the governor himself, 
if need were. The'rf^ew.?9r exercised in such matters the 
jurisdiction in the flrst instance; he also acted as judge in 
lliat class of cases, which we now term police cases. 

With these two exceptions, the governors alone adjudi- 
cated all suits; and there was no appeal from them except 
direct to the emperor. 

Tliis jurisdiction of theirs was exercised in the following 
milliner: — In the first ages of the Empire, conformably with 
ancient custom, he to whom the jurisdiction appertained, 
prictor, provincial governor, or municipal magistrate, on a 
case being submitted to him, merely determined the rule of 
law, the legal principle according to which it ought to he 
adjudged. He decided, that is to say, the question of law 
involved in the ease, and then appointed a private citizen, 
r'ulled t\\z judex, the veritable juror, to examine and decide 
upon the question of fact. The legal principle laid down by 
the magistrate was applied to the fact found by the judex, 
and so the case was determined. 

By degrees, in proportion as imperial despotism established 
itself, and the ancient liberties of the people disappeared, the 
intervention of the judex became less regular. The magi- 
strates decided, without any reference to this officer, certain 
matters which were called extraordinaricE cognitiones, Dio- 
cletian formally abolished the institution in the provinces; it 
no longer appeared but as an exception; and Justinian testi- 
des, that in his time it had fallen completely into desuetude. 
The entire jurisdiction in all cases then appertained to the 
governors — agents and representatives of the emperor in all 
things, and masters of the lives and fortunes of the citizens, 
Avitli no appeal from their judgments but to the emperor in 
person. 

In order to give you an idea of the extent of their power, 
and of the manner in which it was exercised, I have drawn 
up from the Notitia Imperii Romani — a list of the officers 
Df a provincial governor; a lisjt exactly similar to that which 
Ve might at the present day derive from Almanacli Royal, 
of the official establishment of a government office, or a pre- 
fecture. They are the officers of the pretorian prefect whom 
I am about to introduce to you, but the governors subordinate 
to the pretorian prefect, the consuJares, rorrectores, pra- 
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sides, exercised, iiiuler liis feuperintendenre, the same powers 
with himself; and their establishments Were almost entirely 
the same as his, only on a smaller scale. 

The principal officers of a prmtorian prefect were: 

1. Pi'mceps, or primiscrbiius officii. He cited before 
the tribunal of the prefect those who had business there; he 
drew uj) the judgments: it w^as upon his order that accused 
persons were taken into custody. His principal business, 
however, was the colleetion of taxes. He enjoyed various 
privileges. 

2. Cominularins. — He made public the ordinances, edicts, 
and judgments of the governor. His post was one of very 
great antiquity; the tribunes of the people had their cornicu- 
larius, (Val. Maximus, I., vi. c. 11.) He was so entitled 
because he earned with him, as a distinctive badge, a horn, 
of which he made use, in all probability, to impose silence on 
the crowd when he was about to perform his official duty. 
The prmco, or herald, was under his direction, and he had a 
large e.stablishment of clerks. His period of office was only 
a year. lie was a species of recorder. 

3. Adjutor, a supplementary officer, whose services appear 
to have been due to all the other functionaries, when re- 
quired; his specific business was to arrest accused persons, to 
superintend the infliction of the torture, &c. He had an office 
of his own. 

4. Commsntariensls, the director of prisons, an officer 
higher in rank than our gaolers, but having the same func- 
tions ; he had the internal regulation of the prisons, conducted 
the prisoners before the tribunals, furnished them with pro- 
visions when they were destitute, had the tortu^ire administered 
to them, &c. 

5. Actuarii vel ah actis. — These officers drew up contracts 
for the citizens, and all such deeds as the law required to bear 
a legal character, such as wills, grants, &c. They were the pre- 
decessors of our notaries. ^ As the ctetuarii attached to the 
office of the pretorian prefect or of the prseses, could not be 
everywhere, the decemvirs and other municipal magistrates 
If ere authorised to act as their deputies. 

6. Nutneraru , — These were the keepers of ^ the accounts, 
't'he ordinary governors had two, colled tabul(iT\i; the prx- 
torhui prefects four;-^l. The Numerarius Bommm, who 
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keptmn account of the funds appertaining to the exchequer, 
the revenues of which went to the comes rerum privatarum; 
2. The niimerarius trihutorum, who was intrusted with 
the' accounts of the public revenues, which went to the 
(Erarivm^ and to the account of the sacred donatives; 3. The 
mimerarius auri^ who received the gold drawn from the 
provinces, had the silver money he received changed into 
gold, and kept the accounts of the gold mines within his 
district; 4. The numeTarius operum jmhlicoTum^ who kept 
the accounts of the various public w^orks, such as forts, walls, 
aqueducts, baths, &c., all of which w'ere maintained by a third 
of the revenues of the cities, and by a land tax levied on and 
according to occasion. These numerarii had under their 
orders a largQ body of clerks. 

7. Suh-adjuva ; an assistant to the adjutor. 

8. Curator epistolarum. — This was the secretary who had 
charge of the correspondence; he had a number of subor- 
dinates, called epislolares. 

9 Rcgerendariiis. — The ofl&cer charged to transmit to the 
prefect the petitions of the subject, and to write the answers. 

10. Exceptores. — They wrote out all the documents re- 
lating to the judgments given by the prefects, and read them 
before his tribunal; they were under the direction of ^primi- 
cerim. They may be assimilated to our registrars. 

11. Singularii, or Singulares, Ducenarii, CentEnarii, ^c . — 
Officers commanding a sort of military police attached to the 
service of the provincial governors. The singulares attended 
these functionaries as a guard, executed their orders in the 
province, arrested accused parties, aftd conducted them to 
prison. They acted as collectors of the taxes; the office of 
the ducenarii, (captains of two hundred men, or cohortales^) 
of the centenarii^ the sexagenarii, was the same. 

12. Primilipus. — The chief officer of these cohortales; it 
was his especial charge to superintend the distribution of 
provisions to the soldiers, in the ntoe of the pretorian prefect, 
and to inspect the provisions previous to delivery. 

- It is obvious that only the more prominent employments 
are indicated here, and that these, officers must have had a 
great many others under their direction. In the offices of the 
prjBtor of Africa, there were 398 persons employed, in those 
of the count of the East, 600. Independently of their number, 
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you perceive, from the nature of their funclinii.s tli^t tlie 
jurisdiction of the provincial governors comprehended all 
things, all classes, that the whole society had to do with tliem, 
and they witli the whole of society, 

I will now direct your attention, for a moment, to the 
salaries which these officers received; you may derive from 
this iiiftirmation some rather curious illustrations of the social 
state of the period. 

Under Alexander Severus, according to a passage in his 
biogi-apher Lampridius,^ the governors of a province received 
twenty pounds of silver and one hundred pieces of gold,* six 
pitchers (phialas) of wine, two mules, and two horses, twe 
state suits, (vestes forsenes), and one ordinary suit (vestes 
domesticas), a bathing tub, a cook, a muleteer, and, lastly, (I 
have to solicit your pardon for this detail, hut it is too charac- 
teristic to be omitted,) when they were not married, a con- 
cubine, quod sine his me non says the text. When 

they quitted office, they were obliged to return the mules, the 
horses, the muleteer, and the cook. If the emperor was 
satisfied with their administration, they were allowed to retain 
the other gifts he had bestowed upon them; if he was dissatis- 
fied, they were compelled to give him four times the value of 
what they had received. Under Constantine, the part pay- 
ment in goods still subsisted; we find the governors of two 
great provinces, Asiana and PontiJU% receiving an allowance 
of oil for four lamps. It w’^as not until the reign of Theo- 
dosius II., in the first half of the fifth century, that this mode 
of paying the governors was altogether discontinued. The 
subordinate employh^ 4iowever, continued, down to the time 
of Justinian, to receive in the eastern empire a portion of 
fheir salaries in provisions and other goods. I dwell upon 
this circumstance because it furnishes a striking idea of the 
inactiye state of commercial relations, and of the imperfect 
circulating medium of the Empire. 

The facts I have stated^ which are perfectly clear, make 
equally evident the nature of the government under our con- 
sideration; an utter absence of independence on tlie part of 
the TariouB functionaries; all of them subordinate one to the 
otbffVf up to the emperor, who absolutely disposes and decides 
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the fate of them all. No appeal for the subject from the 
functionary, but to the emperoi- nothing like co-ordinate 
co-equal powers, destined to control and limit one another, ia 
to he met with. All proceeds straight upwards or down- 
wards, on the principle of a sole, strict hierarchy. It is a 
pure, unmitigated, administrative despotism. 

Do not, however, conclude from what I have stated, that 
tliis system of government, this administrative machinery, was 
instituted for the sole behoof of absolute pover, that it never 
aimed at or produced any other effect than that of promoting 
the views of despotism. In order to appreciate the matter 
fairly, we must presfuit to our minds a just idea of the state 
of the provinces, and more especially of Gaul, at the moment 
preceding that when the empire took the place of the republic. 
There were two powers in authority, that of the Roman pro- 
consul, sent to administer, for a temporary period, such or such 
a province, and that of tlie old national chiefs, the governors 
whom the country obeyed before it passed under the Roman 
yoke. These two powers were, upon the whole, more iniqui- 
tous, in my opinion, and more noxious in their operation, 
than the imperial administration which superseded them. I 
can conceive no aflliction more fearful for a province than the 
government of a Roman proconsul, a greedy tyrant, coming 
there for a greater or less period, in the sole view of making 
his fortune, and giving unchecked way for a time to all the 
impulses of grasping self-interest, to all the caprices of abso- 
lute power, I do not mean to say that these proconsuls were 
every one a Verres or a Piso, hut the great crimes of a period 
enable us in their history to estimate the measure of iniquity 
in that period; and if it required a \ lirres to arouse the in- 
dignation of Rome, we may fairly judge hoAv far a proconsul 
might go, 60 that he kept within the limits outstepped by the 
more daring monster denounced by Cicero. As to the ancient 
chiefs of the country, theirs was, I have no doubt, a govern- 
ment altogether irregular, oppressive, barbarous. The civili- 
zation of Gaul, wlii^n it was conquered by the Romans, was 
Very inferior to that of Romo: the two powers which held 
sway there were, on the one hand, that of the priests, the 
Druids; on the other, tliat of th^ chiefs, whom we may assi-^ 
niilate with the more modern chiefs of clans. The ancient 
social organization of the country part of Gaul, had, in point 
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of fact, a close' resemblance to that of Ireland or of the High- 
lands of Scotland in later times; the population clustered 
round the more considerable personages, round the great landed 
proprietors: Yercingetorix, for example, was probably a chief 
of this description, the leader of a multitude of peasantry and 
of petty landholders connected by personal considerations with 
his domains, with his family, with his interests. This system 
may doubtless give birth to lofty and honourable senti- 
ments, it may inspire those who live under it with powerfully 
marked habits and associations, with strong mutual attacli- 
jaents; but it is, on the whole, far from favourable to the 
progress of civilization. There is nothing regular, nothing 
comprehensive in it; the ruder passions have full and unchecked 
sway; private warfare is incessant; manners make no advance; 
the decision of all questions is entirely a matter of individual 
or local interest; every feature in the system is an obstacle 
to the increase of prosperity, to the extension of ideas, to the 
rich and rapid development of man and of society. When 
therefore the imperial administration came into operation in 
Graiil, however bitter may have been the resentment and 
regret which naturally filled patriotic minds, we can entertain 
no doubt that it was more enlightened, more impartial, more 
guided by general views and by considerations of really public 
interests, than the old national government had been. It was 
neither mixed up with jealousies of family, city, or tribe, nor 
fettered to savage and stagnant ideas and manners by preju- 
dices of religion or birth. On the other hand, the new 
governors, invested^ with more permanent functions, con- 
trolled, up to a certain j)oint, by the imperial authority, were 
less grasping, less violent, less oppressive than the proconsuls 
of the senate had been. We accordingly observe witli the 
progress of the first, second, and even the third centuries, a pro- 
gress in the prosperity and civilizatioa of Gaul. The towns 
grew rich, and extended themselves; the freemen became 
more and more numerous. It had been, amongst the ancient 
Gauls, a custom, or rather a'^necessity, for the individual free- 
men to place themselves under the protection of some great 
man, to enrol themselves under the banner of a patron, aS 
the only mode of effecting security for themselves. This cus- 
tom, without entirely disappearing, abated in the first ages of 
imperial administration; the freemen assumed a more inde- 
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pendent existence, which proves that their existence was better 
secured by the general operation of the laws, by the public 
power. There was greater equality introduced among the 
various classes, none of whom were now arbitrarily excluded 
from the attainment of fortune and power. Manners were 
softened, ideas expanded, the country became covered with 
roads and buildings. Everything indicated a society in cours 
of devtdopraent, a civilization in progress. 

But the benefits of despotism are shortlived; it poisons 
the very springs which it lays open. If it display a merit, 
it is an exceptional one; if a virtue, it is created of circum- 
stances; and once this better hour has passed away, all the 
vices of its nature break forth with redoubled violence, and 
weigh down society in every direction. 

In proportion as the Empire, or more properly speaking, the 
power of the emperor, grew weaker, in proportion as it found 
itself a prey to external and internal dangers, its wants grew 
greater and more urgent; it required more money, more men, 
more means of action of every description; it demanded more 
and more at the hands of the subject nations, and at the same 
time did less and less for them in return. The larger reinforce- 
ments of troops were sent to the frojitiers to resist the boi*- 
barians, the fewer of course remained to maintai^i order in the 
interior. The more money there was spent at Constantinople 
or at Home to purchase the services of auxiliaries, or to 
bribe dangerous courtiers, the less had the emperor to expend 
upon the due administration of the provinces. Despotism 
thus found itself at once more exacting and more feeble, 
necessitated to take more from the people, and incapable of 
protecting for them the little it left them. This double 
evil had fully developed itself at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. Not only at this epoch had all .social progress ceased, 
but a retrograde movement was sensibly felt; the empire was 
invaded in every direction, and its interior swept and devas- 
tated by bodies of barbarians; the population fell off, more 
especially in the provinces; in the towns, all public works 
were put a stop to, all embellishments suspended; the free 
Tnen once more went in crowds to solicit the protection of 
some powerful chief. Such are the incessant complaints of the 
Gaulish writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, of Salvienus, 
for example, in liis work De Gubernutione Dei, perhaps the 
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most vivid and most interesting picture that we have of the 
period. In a wonl, in every direction we see manifesting 
themselves unequivocal symptoms of the decline of the 
ETOvernment, of the desolation of the land. 

At Iciigtli the evil gre\Y so great, that the Roman empire 
found itself unable to go on; it began by recalling its 
troops; it said to the provinces, to Britain, to Gaul: “I can no 
longer defend 3'ou: 3 on must take care of yourselves.” Ere 
long it ceased to govern them, as it had ceased to protect 
them: its administrative officers withdrew' as its armies had 
done. This was the fact wdiich was accomplished in the 
middle of the fifth century. The Roman empire fell back 
in every direction, and abandoned, either to the barbarians or 
to themselve.s, tlie provinces which it had taken so much 
pains to conquer. 

TVliat, more especially in Gaul, w as the society thus left to 
itself, tlms compelled to provide for itself ? How was it con- 
stituted? What means, what strength had it with which to 
protect itself ? 

Four classes of persons, four different social conditions 
existed at this period in Gaul. 1. The senators; 2. the 
curiales ; 3 . the people, properl3’ so called; 4 . the slaves. 

The distiqpt existence of the senatorial families is attested 
by all the monuments of the jieriud. We meet with the 
de-aignation at evoiy step, in the legislative documents, and in 
the historians. Hid it indientefamilies whose members belonged 
or had belonged to tlui Roman senate, or did it merely reler to 
the municipal senators of the Gauli.sh towns? This is a legiti- 
mate question, since the senate of eacli town, the rnuiiicip.il 
body knowni under the name of curia, often also called itself 
senate. 

There can be little doubt, I thinks that it meant families 
which had belonged to the Roman senate. The emperors, 
who hlled up that senate just as they pleased, used to recruit 
it li'om the provinces with members of the most distinguished 
families in the princip.-il cities. Those who had occupied high 
local offices, who had acted, for instance, as provincial gover- 
nors, ivere entitled to expect a seat in the Roman senate; ai* 
a later period, the same favour was grunted to persons wbc 
had jpominated to certain lionorory charges: and ulti- 
mately t!ic posse&siou of a mere titlts, that of clarissiniW% 
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which was conferred in the same way that' the title of baron 
nr rouiit is noAv, was sufficient to give its holder a seat in the 
senate. 

This quality gave certain privileges which raised the 
senators to a pcsitioii superior to that of the other citizens. 

1, the title itself; 2, the right to he tried by a special tribu- 
nal: when a senator had to be tried for a capital offence, the 
magistrate was obliged to as.'^sociate wntli himself live asses- 
sors drav’ii by lot; ^ exemption from torture; 4, exemption 
from tilling municipal offices, which at this time had become 
:i very serious burden. 

Such was the condition of the senatorial families. It were, 
perhaps, extravagant to say that they formed a class of 
citizens essentially distinct from the rest, for the senators 
wereltaken from all classes of the population; we find even 
freedmeii among them — and the emperor could at any time 
deprive them, or any of them, of the privileges he had con- 
Icrred. But, at the same time, as these privileges were real 
and substantial, and, moreover, hereditary, at least in referimce 
to children horn after the elevation of the father to the 
senatorial dignity, we may fairly point to them as creating an 
f^ssential distinction in social relations, as manifesting the 
principle, or at all events, the very decided appearance of a 
])olitical aristocracy. 

The second class of citizens was that of the curiales or 
deenriones, men of easy circumstances, members, not of the 
Boman senate, but of the cii>ia or municipal body of their 
own city. 1 have in my Essai siir VHistoire de France drawn 
up a summary of laws and facts relative to the curiales; and in 
order to give an exact picture of their condition, I will, Avith 
your permission, introduce this summary here: 

The class of curiales comprised all such inhabitants of 
towns, whether natives {municipes) or settlers [incola:) as 
possessed landed property to the extent of not less than 
twenty-five acres [jugera\ were not included in any 
way among the privileged persons exempt from curial 
functions. 

Persons belonged to this class either by origin or by nomi- 
nation. 

Every son of a cnrialis Wtis himSeljf a curialis, and bound 
to fulfil all the duties inherent in that quality. 
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Every inhabitant of a town, trader or otherwise, wlio 
acquired landed property to the extent of twenty-five acres 
and upwards, was liable to he claimed by the curia, and 
could not refuse to join it. 

No curialis was allowed by any personal and voluntary act 
to relinquish his condition. They were prohibited from 
living in the country, from entering the army, from accepting 
offices which would relieve them from municipal functions, 
until they had exercised all these functions, from that of 
simj)le member of the curia up to that of first magistrate of 
the city. Then, and not till then, were they permitted to 
become soldiers, public functionaries, and senators. The 
children born to them before their elevation remained in the 
class of curioles. 

They were not allowed to become priests unless they 
transferred their property to some one who was willing to 
become a curialis in their place, or to the curia itself. 

The curiales were constantly endeavouring to relinquish 
their condition, and wc accordingly find a multitude of laws 
prescribing the rigorous pursuit of all such as had fled, or 
surreptitiously entered the army, or the order of priests, 
or the Senate, or into public functions, and ordering them, 
when discovered, to be compelled to return to their curia. 

The functions and duties of the curiales thus forcibly con- 
fined within their curia, were as follow: — 

1. To administer the affairs of the municipium, its revenue 
and its expenditure, either deliberatively as a private member 
of tbe curia, or executively as a municipal magistrate. In 
tins double situatiou, the curiales were not only responsible 
for their own individual conduct, but they were called upon 
to provide for the wants of the town out of their otrn means, 
if the civic revenue was iniulficient. 

2. To collect the public taxes. Here also they were them- 
selves responsible if they failed to levy the full amount 
imposed. Any lands subject to the land-tax which were 
abandoned by their possessors reverted to the curia, who 
were bound to pay the tax in respect of them, until some onf, 
was found who was willing to take the land and its liabilities 
upon himself. If no such person appeared, the tax continued 
to be made up amongst the other proprietors. 

3. No curialis could sell, without the permission of the 
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provincial governor, the property in respect of which he was 
a curialis. 

4. Heirs of carialea, not themselves members of the curia, 
and the widow or inheriting daughter of a curialis who 
married a man noi; a curialis, were obliged to resign a fourth 
of their property to the curia. 

5. Curiales without children could only dispose by will of 
a fourth of their property. The other three-fourths went to 
the curia. 

6. They w’ ere not allowed* to absent themselves from the 
municipium, even for a limited time, without the permission 
of the provincial governor. 

7. If they quitted their curia .without such permission, and 
could not, after a certain interval, he found, their property 
was confiscated for the benefit of the curia. 

8. The burden of the impost designated Aurum Corona- 
riumy which was a tribute paid to the prince on certain 
solemn occasions, fell solely upon the curiales. 

By way of compensating the curiales for these heavy in- 
cumbrances, they were;— 

1. Exempt from the torture, except in very grave cases. 

2. Exempt from certain corporeal and ignominious punish- 
ments, which were reserved for the lower classes. 

3. After having gone through the whole series of munici- 
pal ofiices, those who had managed to escape the ruinous risks 
V\'hich had presented themselves at every stage of their pro- 
gress, were exempt from serving any municipal otRce for the 
future, enjoyed certain honours, and not unfrequeutly re- 
ceived the tide of comes, 

4. Decayed decuriones were maintained at the expense of 
the town. 

I need not point out to you how hard and oppressive this 
condition was — into what a stat^ k necessarily tended to re- 
duce the burgher class in all the towns. We accordingly 
find every indication that this, class became, day after day, 
less numerous. There are no documents from wliich wc can 
form any satisfactory idea of the number of curiales. A list of 
the membei's of each curia, album curia, was, indeed, drawn 
up every year; bnt these lists have disappeared. M. de 
Saviguy cites one, after Fabretti, the album of Canusium, 
(Canosa,) a small town of Italy. It is for the year 223, and 

X 2 
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sets down- the number of the curiales of that town at a hundred 
and forty-eight. Judging from their extent and comparative 
importance, the larger towns of G-aul, Arles, Narbonnp, 
Toulouse, Lyons, Nismes, had far more than this numl:vRi’. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that such was the case in the 
earlier periods; but as I have said, the curiales became con- 
stantly fewer and fewer, and at the epoch on which we are 
now engaged, there were scarcely more than a hundred o. 
them in the very largest cities. 

The third class of the Gaulish community consisted of the 
people*, especially so called, ^the phhs. This class compre- 
hended, on the one hand, the petty landholders, whose pro- 
perty was not sufficient to qualify them for the curia; on the 
other, the small tradespeople and the free artisans. I have 
no observations to make with reference to the petty land- 
holders in this class; they were probably very few in number; 
hut with reference to the fi»ce artisans, it is necessary to 
enter into some explanations. 

You arc all aware that under the republic and in the earlier 
years of the empire, operative industry was a domestic pro- 
lession, carried on by the slaves for the benefit of their mas- 
ters, Every proprietor of slaves had whatever mechanical 
production he retiuired manufactured in his own house; he 
had slave-hlacksmiths, slave-shoemakers, slave -carp enters, 
Slav e-irdb workers, &c. And he not only employed them in 
making things for himself, hut he sold the products of their 
industry to freemen, his clients and others, who had no slaves 
uf their own. 

By one of those revolutions which work on slowly and un- 
seen until they become avconiplished and manifest at a parti- 
cular epoch, whose course we have not followed, and whose 
origin we never trace back, it happened that industry threw off 
the domestic menial character it had so long worn, and that 
instead of slave artisans, the world saw free artisans, who 
worked, not fur a master, byt for the public, and for their 
own profit and benefit. This was an immense change in 
the state of society, a change pregnant with incalculable re- 
OuMSt When and how it was operated: in the Roman world, 

I know not, nor has any one else, I believe, identified its pre- 
cise dale; but' at the period we are now considering, at the 
coiDinenCraientof the fifth oentnry, it wOs in full action; there 
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were in all die large towns of Gaul a nunierdiis class of free 
artisans, already erected into corporations, into bodies fuimally 
rejiresented by some of their own members. The majority of 
these trade-corporations, the origin of which is usually assigned 
to the middle agev, may readily be traced back, more espe- 
rially in the soutn of Gaul and in Italy, to the Roman world. 
Kver since the fifth century, we come upon indications ot 
them, more or less direct, at every epoch of history; already, 
Mt that period, they constituted in many towns one of the 
principal, one of the most important portions of the popular 
community. 

The fourth class was that of slaves; of these there were 
two kinds. We are too much in the habit of attaching to the 
word slave, one bare single idea,— of connecting with the term 
me sole condition; this is an entire misconception. We must 
carefully distinguish, at the period now under our considera- 
tion, between the domestic slaves and the predial or rural 
daves. As to the former, their condition was everywhere 
k cry nearly the same; but as to those who cultivated the soil, 
Ae find them designated by a multitude of diifercnt names. 
"ioloni, inquilini^ mstici, agricola, aratores, trihutarii^ origin^ 
irii, adsoriptitii^ each name, well nigh, indicating a differenco 
)f condition. Some were domestic slaves, sent to a man’s 
:ountry estate, to labour in the fields there, instead of work- 
ing indoors, at his town-house. Others were regular serfs of 
Ihe soil, who could not be sold except with the domain itself; 
others were farmers, who cultivated the grourd, in considera- 
tion of receiving half the produce; others, farmers of a higher 
:lass, who paid a regular money rent; others, a sort of com- 
paratively free labourers, farm-servants, who worked for 
wages. Sometimes, moreover, these very different conditions 
^eem mixed up together under the general denomination of 
zoloni, sometimes they are designated undei* various names. 

Thus, judging from appearances, and from existing terms, 

1 political nobility^ an upper burgher class or municipal 
nobility, the peo|^ especially so called, domestic or rural 
^lave8, in their different conditions, constituted Gaulish so- 
ciety, constituted the strength which subsisted in Gaul, after 
the withdrawal of Rome. 

But what is the real value to be attached to these appear- 
ances? What was the real strength of this strength? What 
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liYinJ and powerful society eould the ooncurrences of these 
various elaases form? 

We are in the habit of giving to every privileged class the 
name of aristocracy. 1 do not conceive that this name pro- 
perly appertains to the senatorial families of which I have 
just spoken. It was an hierarchical collection of function- 
aries, but not an aristocracy. Neither privilegei nor wealth, 
nor even with these the possession of power, are sutftcieiit to 
constitute an aristocracy. Permit me to call your attention 
for a moment, to the true meaning of this term; I shall not go 
far in search of it; I will consult, for the history of the word, 
the language whence we have derived it. 

In the more ancient Grreek authors, the word apeiur, apier- 
rog, generally means the strongest, the person possessing the 
Buperioiity in personal, physical, material stren^h. We find 
the' term thus employed in Homer, Hesiod, and even in some 
of the choruses of Sophocles; it came, perhaps, from the word 
which designated the God Mars, the God of Strength, Aprjg. 

As we advance in the progress of Greek civilization, as we 
approach the period when social development gajve effect to 
other causes of superiority . than physical force, the word 
ofMirrog designates the great, powerful, the most considerable, 
the most wealthy; it is the title assigned to the principal 
citizens, whatever the sources of their power and influence. 

Goiug«a little further, we come to the philosophers, to the 
men whose work it was to elevate and purify ideas; with them 
the word apitTToc is often used to convey a meaning of a far 
more moral character; it indicates the best, the most virtuous, 
the most able man; intellectual superiority. In the eyes of 
these deflners, the aristocratic government was the govern- 
ment of the best, that is to say, the ideal of governments. 

Thus, then, physical force, social preponderance, moral 
superiority — thus, so to speak, and judging from the vicissi- 
tudes in the meanings of the words, thus have these been the 
gradations of aristocracy, the vaiiona states tfaroagh which it 
hfts had to pass. 

And, indeed, for an aristocracy to be red, for it to -meiit 
its name, it must possess, and possess of itself, one or the 
other of these characteristics; it must have eithc!^ a force of its 
own, a force wliich it borrows from no one, and which none 
can wrest from it, or a force admitted, proclaimed by the 
men over whom it exercises this force. It must have either 
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independence or popularity. It must either have poweV, in 
its mere personal right, as was the case with the feudal aris- 
tocracy, or it must receive power by national and free elec- 
tion, as is the case in representative governments. Nothing 
resembling either of these characteristics is to be met with 
in the senatorial ai-istocracy of Gaul; it possessed neither 
independence nor pupularity. Power, wealth, privilege, all it 
had and exercised, was borrowed and precarious. Un- 
doAbtedly the senatorial families occupied a position in society 
and in the eyes of the people, for they were rich, and had filled 
public offices; but they were incapable of any great eflbrt, 
incapable of carrying the people with them, or using them 
either to defend or to govern the country. 

Let us now turn to the second class, the curiales, and 
examine what the real extent of their strength was. Judging 
from appearances, these had something beyond what the 
preceding class possessed; among them, the presence of prin- 
ciples of liberty is evident. I have already endeavoured to 
explain these in the following manner, in my Essai sur h 
regime MunirApal Romain au V. Siecle : 

1. Every inhabitant of a town, possessor of a fortune suffi- 
cient to secure his independence and the development of his 
understanding, is a carialis, and as such called upon to take 
part in the administration of civic affairs. 

The right of curialship, ^hen, is attached to the*presuined 
capacity of filling it, and not to any privilege of birth, and with- 
Dut any limit as to numbers; and this right is not a mere right 
of election, but a right to deliberate upon and to participate 
directly in the administration of ^^airs, a right to discuss 
matters and interests, the comprehension of which, and the 
ability to discuss which, it may reasonably be supposed that 
all persons above the very lowest in the scale of existence 
possess. The curia is not a limited and select town' council, 
but an assembljjr of all such inhabitants as come within the 
Burial qualification. / 

2. Axi assembly cannot act administratively; there must 
be magistrates to do this. Such magistrates are all elected 
by the curif^ for a very limited period, and are responsible 
with their fortunes for the intcgi’ity of their administration. 

3. In great emergencies, when the fate of a city is in 
question, or when it is proposed to elect a magistrate invested 

pth uncertain and more arbitrary povvejs, the curia itself 
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does not suflicQj tlie whole population is summoned to eoneur 
in these solemn acts. 

Who, at the aspect of such rights existing, would not 
imagine he recognised a petty republic, in which the municipal 
life and the political life were mixed up and confounded to- 
gether, in which democracy of the most unequivocal description 
prevailed? Who would imagine, for one instant, that a town 
so governed formed part of a great empire, and was connected 
by strict and necessary bonds with a distant and sovereign 
central power? Who would not expect to find here all the 
impulsive manifestations of liberty, all the agitation, all the 
i'actiou and cabal, all the violence, all the disorder, which inva- 
riably characterize small societies, inclosed and Belf-govcrncd 
within their own walls? 

Nothing of the sort was the fact; all these apparent prin- 
ciples were without life, and there were others existent, 
which absolutely precluded their reanimation. 

1. Such are the effects, such the exigences of the central 
despotism, that the quality of curiolis becomes not a right 
recognised in all those who are capable of exercising it, but 
a burden imposed upon all who are capable of bearing it. 
On the one hand, the central government has relieved itself 
of the dut|^ of providing for any branch of the public service 
in which it is not immediately interested, throwing this 
duty upon the class of citizens in question; on the other 
hand, it employs this class of citnens in collecting the taxes 
^vhicll it imposes on its own peculiar account, and makes 
them responsible for the full amount. It ruins the curiales, 
in order to pay its functionaries and its soldiers; it grants 
its functionaries and its luldiers all sorts of practical advan- 
tages and privileges, as inducements to them to aid it in pre- 
venting the curiales from saving themselves frpm'i'uiii- Com- 
pletely null as citizens, the curiales only liyd!iiprl)e stripped 
of all they gain as men of labour and industry! 

2. The magistrates elected by the curus in pmnt of 
fact, merely the imperial agents of despotism, for whose 
benefit they despoil their fellow-citizens, until some opportu- 
nity or other occurs to them of getting rid of this hard obli- 
gation, 

3. Thdr election itself is valueless, for the imperial repre- 
sentative In the province may annuls it; a favour which they 
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have the greatest desire ti) obtain at his hands'; another cir- 
cumstance putting them more firmly in his power. 

4. Their authority is not real, for they cannot enforce it. 
No'effective jurisdiction is placed in their hands; they take' 
no step which may not be annulled. Nay, more: despotism, 
perceiving more and more clearly their ill-will to the task, or 
their inability to execute it, encroaches more and more, by itself 
or its immediate representatives, into the sphere of their 
functions. The business of the curia gradually disappears 
with its powers, and a day will come when the municipal 
system may be abolished at a single blow, in the still subsist- 
ing empire, because,” as the legislator will say, “ all these 
laws wander, as it were, vainly and without object around 
the legal soil.”^ 

Thus, then, it is seen, force, real life, were equally wanting 
to the curinles, as to the senatorial families; equally with the 
senatorial families, they were incapable of defending or 
of governing the society. 

As to the people, I need not dwell upon their situation; it 
is obvious that they were in no condition to save and regene- 
rate the Roman world. Yet we must not think them alto- 
gether so powerless, so utterly null, as is ordinarily supposed. 
They were tolerably numerous, more especially in the south 
of Gaul, botli from the development of industrial activity 
during the three first ages of Christianity, and from the cir- 
cumstance of a portion of the rural population taking refuge 
in the towns from the devastation of the barbarians. Besides, 
with the progress of disorder in the liigher ranks, the populai* 
influence had a tendency to increase. In times of regularity, 
when the administration, its functionaries, and its troops were 
on the spot, ere the curia had become altogether ruined and 
powerless, the people remained in their ordinary state of in- 
action, or passive dependence. But when all the variems 
masters of the society had fallen away or disappeared, when 
the dissolution of things became general, the people, in their 
t<im, grew to be something, ana assumed, at , all events, a 
certain degree of activity and importance. 

” 1 have nothing to say about the slaves; they were nothing 

' Not. 46, rendered by the Emperor of the Eut, Leo the Philosopher 
towdrda the close of the ninth oentiuj. 
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for themselves; how, then, could they do anything for 
society? It was, moreover, the coloni who underwent well 
nigh all the disasters of invasion; it was they whom the bar- 
barians pillaged, hunted, carried away captive, pell-mell with 
their cattle. 1 may remark, however, incidentally, that under 
the Empire the condition of the slaves was greatly improved; 
this is clear from its legislation. 

Let us now collect all these scattered features of Gaulish 
civil society in the fifth century, and form a collective idea, 
as near the fact as we can, of its aggregate. 

Its government was monarchical, even despotic; and yet 
all the monarchical institutions and powers were falling, were 
themselves abandoning their post. Its internal organization 
seemed aristocratic; but it was an aristocracy without strength, 
without coherence, incapable of playing a public part. A 
democratic element, municipalities, free burghers, were still 
visible; but democracy was as enervated, as powerless, as 
aristocracy and monarchy. The whole of society was in a 
state of dissolution, was dying. 

And here we sec the radical vice of the Roman society, 
and of every society where slavery exists on a large scale, 
where a few masters rule over whole herds of people. In all 
countries, at all times, whatever the pohtical system which 
prevails, after an interval more or less long, by the sole effect 
of the enjoyment of power, of wealth, of the intellectual de- 
velopment, of the various social advantages they enjoy, the 
higher classes wear themselves out, become enervated, unless 
they are constantly excited by emulation, and refreshed by 
the immigration of the classes who live and labour below 
them. See what has taken place in modem Europe. There 
has been in it a prodigious variety of social conditions, in- 
finite gradations in wealth, liberty, enlightenment^ influence, 
civiiiKation. And up all the steps of tbi{S Jong ladder, an 
ascending movement bos constantly impellled each class and 
all classes, the one by thei other, towo^ greater develop- 
ment, to whieh none was allowed to remain a stranger. 
JS^ce the fecundity, the immortality, so to speak, of modem 
mvilization, thus incessantlv recruit^ and repewed. 

Nothing at all resembijmg this existed in the Roman 
sodety; there, men were divided off into two great classes, 
separated from each other by un immense interval; there 
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wail no vririety, no ascending movement, no genuine demo- 
cracy j it was,' as it were, a society of officers, who did not 
know whence to recruit their numbers, and did not, in point 
of fiict, recruit them. There was, indeed, from the first to 
the third century, as I have just now said, a progressive 
movement on the part of the lower classes of the people; they 
increased in liberty, in number, in activity. But the movement 
was far too slow, far too limited, to enable the people by re- 
integrating in time the superior classes, to save them from 
their decline and fall. 

Besides these, there became formed another society, young, 
energetic, fruitful of I'^sults, — ^the ecclesiastical society. It 
was around this society that the people rallied; no powerful 
bond united them to the senators, nor, perhaps, to the curiales; 
they assembled, therefore, around the priests and bishops, 
Alien to pagan civil society, whose chiefs created therein no 
place for it, the mass of the population entered with ardour 
into the Christian society, whose leaders opened their arms to 
it. The senatorial and curial aristocracy was a mere 
phantom; the clergy became the real aristocracy; there was 
no Roman people ; a Christian people arose. It is with them 
we shall occupy ourselves in the next lecture. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture — ^Variety of the principles and forms of religious society 
in Europe— ClELSsificatiou of the different systems, I, According to thfi 
relations of the church in the state ; 2. According to the internal consti- 
tution of the church — ^All these systems assign their origin to the primi- 
tive church — Critical examination of these pretensions — They have all 
a certain degree of foundation — Fluctuation and complexity of the ex- 
ternal situation and internal position of Gliristian society from the ffrst 
to the fifth century — Fredominant tendencies — Prevalent facts of the 
fifth century — Causes of liberty in the church at this period — The 
election of bishops — Councils — Compaiisou of religious urith civil 
society — Of the chiefs of these two societies — Letters of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. 

The subject which is now about to occupy our attention, is 
the state of religious society in the fifth century. I need not 
remind you of the great part it has played in the history of 
modern civilization; that is a fact peii'ectly well understood. 
Nor is it in modern history that this fact first manifested 
itself; the world has seSn more tlum one striking example of 
the power of the religious society, of its ideas, its institutions, 
its government. But there is a fundamental difference to be 
remarked. In Asia, in Africa, in antiquity, everywhere 
before the organization of Europe, religious society predents 
itself under a general and simple form; this id the cl^ pre- 
valence of a system, the domination of a principle: Bometiines 
the society is subordinate; it is the teinp<M pQvek which 
exercises the spiritual functions and directs^ the worship, and 
even, the faith: sometimes it occupies tl^ chief place; it is 
the spiritual power which rules the civil, order. In both the 
one case and the other, the positioned oi^ganfzatkm of the 
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religious society are clear, simple, stable. In m'odcni Europe, 
on the contrary, it presents every possible variety of system; 
we find in it every possible principle; it seems made up of 
samples of all the forms under which it has appeared else- 
where. 

Let us endeavour, for the sake of greater perspicuity, to 
disintricate and classify the different principles, the different 
systems which have been, in various measure, adopted into 
European religious society, the different constitutions it has 
received. 

Two great questions here present themselves: on the one 
hand, the exterior situation of the religious society, its posi- 
tion with reference to civil society, the relations, that is to 
say, of church with state; and on the other, its interior or- 
ganization, its internal government. 

With both the one and the other of these questions, we 
must connect the modifications , of which religious society has 
been the object in the particular respect. 

I will first consider its extefnal situation, its relations with 
the state. 

Four systems, essentially differing from one another, have 
been maintained on this subject: 

1. The state is subordinate to the church; in the moral 
point of view, in the chronological order itself, the rliurch pre- 
►cedes the state; the church is the first society, superior, eternal; 
civil society is nothing more than the conseiiuence, than an 
application of its principles; it is to the spiritual power that 
sovereignty belongs of right; the temporal power should 
merely act as its instrument. 

2. It is not the state which is in the church, but the church 
which is in the state: it is the state which rules the lanil, 
which makes war, levies taxes, governs the external destiny 
of the citizens. It is for the state to give to the religious 
society the form and constitution which best accord wuth tlie 
interests of general society. Tlfhenever creeds cease to be 
individual, whenever they give birth to associations, these 
Come witlun the cognizance and authority of the temporal 
power, the only veritable power in a state. 

3. The church ought to be independent, unnoticed in the 
Wate; the state has nothfng to do with her; the temporal 
power ought to take nO* cognizance of religious creeds; it 
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should let thelu approximate or separate, let them go on and 
govern themselves as they think best; it has no right, no 
occasion, to interfere in their affairs. 

4. The church and the state are distinct societies, it is 
true; hut they are at the same time close neighbours, and 
are nearly interested in one another: let the^i live separate, 
but not estranged; let them keep up an alliance on certain 
conditions, each living to itself, but each making sacrifices 
for the other, in case of need, each lending the other its 
support. 

In the internal organization of the religious society, the 
dive;rsity of principles and forms is e\(^n still greater. 

And first, we see before us two Jiding systems: in the 
one, power is concentrated in the bauds of the clergy; the 
priests alone form a constituted body; the ecclesiastical so- 
ciety governs the religious society: in the other, the religious 
society governs itself, or at least participates in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs; the social organization comprehends the 
body of the faithful, as well the priests. 

Government in the hands of the ecclesiastical society solely 
may be constituted in various “ways. 1. Under the fi>rm of 
pure monarchy; there are several examples of this in the 
history of the world. 2. Under the form of an aristocracy; 
where the bishops, for instance, each in his own diocese, 
or in a collective assembly, govern the church in their 
ovrn right, without the concurrence of the inferior clergy. 
3. Under a democratic form, where, for instance, the govern- 
ment of the church belongs to the whole body of the clergy, to 
assemblies of priests all equal among themselves. 

In cases where the society governs itself, the diversity of 
forms is equally great. 1. The body of the faithful, the 
laity, sit with the priests in the asd^qdilies charged with the 
general government of the church. 2. There is no general 
government of the church; each cungregatiou forms a several 
local, independent church, which governs itself; whose mem- 
bers select their ovru spiritual chief, according to their parti- 
cular views and purposes. 3. There is no distinct and per- 
manent spiritual govermnent at all; no clergy, no priest^ 
teaching, preaching, all the spiritual functions are exercised 
by the body of the faithful themselves, according to circum-^ 
stances, according to iiispiration; there is constant change, 
constant airitatlon. ^ 
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I might combine in an infinity of ways these various forms, 
mixing their elements together in various proportions, and 
thus create a host of other diversified forms, but with my 
utmost ingenuity I could devise no combination which has 
not already been exhibited to the world. 

And not only have all these principles been professed, not 
only have all these systems been maintained each as the only 
true and legitimate system, but all of them have been brought 
into practical operation, all of them have existed. 

Every one knows that in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies the spiritual power ^ttaiiiied as its right, sometimes the 
direct exercise, sometimett indirect nomination of the tem- 
poral power. Every-,dfM9rBees that in England, where Parlia- 
ment has disposed odhe f^ith as of the crown of the country, 
the church is sufkjrSinate to the state. What are popery, 
Erastianism,' episcopacy, presbyterianism, the independents, 
the quakers, but applications of the doctrines 1 have pointed 
out. All doctrines have become facts: there are examples of 
all systems, and of all the so varied combinations of systems. 
And not only have all systems been realised, but they have, 
every one of them, set up a claim to historical as well as to 
rational legitimacy; they have, every one of them, refeiTed 
their origin to the earliest age of the Christian church; they 
have, every one of them, clrimed ancient facts for their own, 
as their own peculiar foundation and justification. 

Nor are they wholly wrongs any of them; we find in the 
first ages of the age, facts with which all of them are entitled 
to claim a connexion. I do not mean to say that they are all 
alike true, rationally, all alike authentic, historically, nor that 
they all represent a series of different facts, through which 
the church has necessarily passed. What I mean is simply, 
that there is in each of these systems a greater or less pro- 
portion of moral truth and of historical reality. They have 
all played a port, have occupied a place, in the history of 
modern religious history: they have all, in varions measure, 
contributed to the work of its formation. 

9 I will view them successively in the first ages of the church; 
we shall have no difficulty in tracing them there. 

> The system in which the cBuroh is goTwned hy the state, so named 
from Erastus, a German thsologiaii and phyjsician of the 10th centuiy, who 
first maintained this principle with any diatin^Bhsd 
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Let us first' consider the external situation of the church, 
and its relations with civil society. 

As to the system of a church, independent, unnoticed ii 
the state, existing and governing itself without the interven- 
tion of the temporal power, this is evidently the primitivi 
situation of the Christian church. So long as it was con- 
fined within a limited space, or disseminated only in sma) 
and isolated congregations, the Roman government took m 
notice of it, and allowed it to exist and regulate its affairs a- 
it thought proper. 

This state of things terminated: the Roman empire tooh 
cognizance of the Christian society; I do not refer to thi 
period when it took notice of it in the way of persecution, hul 
to that when the Romsiii world became Christian, when 
Christianity ascended the throne with Constantine. The 
l>osition of the church with reference to the state underwent 
a great change at this epoch. It were incorrect to say that 
it fell at this period under the government of the church, 
that the system of its subordination to power then came iiitc 
operation. In general, the emperors did not pretend to regu- 
late the faith; they took the doctrines of the church as they 
fouud them. The majority of the questions which at a later 
period excited the rivalship of the two powers had not as yet 
arisen. Still, even at this period, we meet witli a great 
number of facts wherein the system of the sovereignty of the 
state over the church might have sought, and has, indeed, 
Bought its origin. Towards the close of the third and the 
commencement of the fourth century, for instance, the bishops 
observed an extremely humble and submissive tone with tlu 
emperors; they were incessantly exalting the imperial majestjr . 
Doubtless, had it attempted to assail the independence ol 
ilicir faith, they would have defended themselves, as, in poinr 
of fact, they often did defend themselves, with energy; I/! it 
they were greatly in need of the emperors’ protection so ri*- 
cently extended to them. .But just recognised and adopted 
by the temporal power, they were anxious to treat it with the 
utmost respect and consideration. Besides, they could do 
nothing of themselves; the religious society, or rather itJl- 
government, had at this epoch mo means of carrying its will 
into execution; it had no institutions, no rules, no system; it 
was constantly obliged to have recourse to the intervention of 
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the civil government, the ancient and only organized authoriQ 
This continual necessity for a foreign sanction, gave religioiiA 
fiocicty an air of subordination and dependence, more apparent 
than real; at bottom, its independence and even its power Were 
considerable, but still, in almost all its affairs, in all matters 
directing the interest of the church, the emperor interfered; his 
c.onsent and approbation Avere invariably solicited. The 
councils were generally assembled his order; and not only 
did he convene them, but he presided over them, either in 
person or by deputes atul decided what subjects sboold be 
discussed by them. Thus Constantine was present in person 
nt tlie council of Arles, in 314, and at the council of Nicea, 
in olid, and, apparently at least, superintended the delibe- 
rations. 1 say apparently; for the nurc presence of the Bm- 
p'' or at a council was a triumph for the church, p. proof of 
Yietory far more than of subjection. But however this may have 
boi'U, the forms, at all events, were those of respectful subor- 
dination; the ehurch availed herself of the ])Ower of the Em- 
])ire, covered herself Avitli its majesty; and Erastiauism, indo- 
})cn(lc utly of thr national grounds upon which it proceeds, has 
found, ill the history of thha epoih, fads which have served as 
its jirslifieation. 

As ti> the opposite .system, the general and absolute sove- 
reiiinly i t' the church, it is clear that it cannot be met with in 
tin* cradle of a religious society; it necessarily belongs to the 
])eriod of ils greatest power, of its fulle.*'t development. Tet 
one may already detect glimpses of it, and very distinct 
glimp:?es, in the fifth century. The superiority of spiritual 
over temporal interests, of the destiny of the believer as com- 
pared with that of the mere citizen, the principle enunciated 
by the religious society, was already recognised and admitted 
by the civil society. 

'VYe accordingly find the language of the heads of the spi-'- 
ritual society, erewhile so. gentle, so reserved, so modest, now 
becoming confident, bold, often (:ven haughty; whilst, on the 
other hiuid, that of the chiefs of the civil society, of the supe- 
^■iors thciriselves, despite tho pomp still clinging round its 
forms, is in reali^ mild and submissive. At this period, in- 
i deed, the whole ^amewonk of temporal power was in a state 
' of rapid decay; the Empire was expiring; the imperi^ 
power was day by day more and more nearly approacluDg, 
T 
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the condition oif an utter, of a ridiculous nonentity. The 
spiritual power, on the contrary, grew stronger and stronger, 
and penetrated more deeply and widely into civil society; the 
church became more wealthy, her jurisdiction more extended; 
she was visibly progressing towards domination. The com- 
plete fall of the Empire in the west, and the rise of the bar- 
barous monarchies, contributed greatly to the exaltation of 
her pretensions and of her power. The church had long been 
under the emperors, obscure, feeble, a mere child, so to speak; 
she had thence acquired a sort of reserve in her intercourse 
with them; a habit of respect for their ancient power, their 
name; and it is quite possible that had the Empire continued 
to exist, the church would never have completely emanci- 
pated herself from this custom of her youth. What corrobo- 
rates this supposition is the fact that such has been the case in 
the eastern empire; that Empire lived on for twelve centu- 
ries in a state of gradual decay; the imperial power became 
fittle more than nominal. Yet the church there never attained, 
never even sought to attain the sovereignty, The Greek 
church remained, with the eastern emperors, in nearly the 
same relation in which the Romish church stood with the 
Roman emperors. In the west, the Empire fell; kings covered 
with furs took the place of princes clothed in purple; the 
church yielded not to tliese new comers the<^ame considera- 
tion, the same respect M'hich she hod paid to their predeces- 
sors. Moreover, to contend successfully agfl fas t their barba- 
rism, die found herself under the necessity m stretching to 
its utmost bent the spring of spiritual power: the exaltation 
of popular feeling in thjs direction, was her means of safety 
and of action. Hence the so rapid progress now of those 
pretensions of hers to the sovereignty, which in the fifth cen- 
tury were scarce perceptible. 

As to the system of alliance between the two distinct and 
independent societies, it is not , difficult to. recognise it at this 
period; there was nothing precise or fixed in tbe conditions 
of the alliance; the two powers never continu^ long upon 
equal terms under thwu they kept eaich in its own sphere, 
and treated together wfimsevec they happened tb come in con- ^ 
tact 

We find, then, from the first tb the fifth century, in germ 
■nd. in development all the ^tems according to which the 
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relations between church anrl state mny be regulated; they 
all of them derive their origin from facts dating from the cmdle 
of religious society. Let us pass on to the interior organiza^ 
tioii of this society, to the internal government of the church; 
wc sliall arrive at the same result. 

It is clear that this last form cannot be that of an infant 
church: no moral association begins with the inertia of fhe 
mass of those associated, with the separation of the people and 
the government. It is certain, accordingly, that at the out- 
set of Christianity, the body of the faithful participated in the 
id ministration of the affairs of the society. The presbyterisn 
system, that is to say, the government of the church by its 
spiritual chiefs, assisted by the leading members of the body, 
was the primitive system. There may be many questions 
raised as to the titles, functions, and mutual relations of these 
lay and ecclesiastical chiefs of the rising CM^ngregationa; but 
IS to the fact of their concurrence in the regulation of their 
common affairs, there can be no doubt. 

Equally unquestionable is it that at this period the separiite 
societies, the Christian congregations in each town, were far 
more independent of each other than they have been , at lUiy 
subsequent time; there is no doubt that they governed 
tliemselves, perhaps not completely, but almost so; each for 
itself, and apart from the rest. Hence the system of ihe 
Independents, who insist that the religious society should 
have no general government, but that each local cengrega- 
biori should be an entire and sovereign society in itself. 

No doubt, again, that in these petty Christian societies of 
sarly date, imconnected with one another^ and often without 
die means of prieaehiDg and teaching, no doubt that in fbe 
ibscnce of a spiritual le^er instituted by the original founder 
of the faith, it often occurred that, under the influence of an 
inward impul^, some individual member^ of the body, of 
strong mind, and endowed' with ^e gift of acting upon his 
lellows, arose and preached the word to the association to 
wliich he belonged. Hmire the system of tbe'QnakerR, the 
syistem of spontaneous indiindnad preaching; without any 
order of priests, or reguiaor and permanent dergy. 

Those are some of the principles, some of tbo forms of the 
religious societies in the flrst age of the Christian church. 
Ft comprehended many others; perhsps, indeed^ those wlMk 
Y 2 
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I have mentioned were not the most powerful in thuir 
influence- 

In the first place, it is incontestable that the first founders, 
or, more correctly speaking, the first instruments in the foun- 
dation of Christianity, the apostles, regarded themselves as 
invested with a special mission received from on high, and 
thdt they in turn transmitted to their disciples by the laying 
on of hands, or in some other form, the fight to teach and 
to preach. Ordination is a primitive fact in the Christian 
church, hence an order of priests, a distinct permanent clergy, 
invested with peculiar functions, duties, and rights. 

Let us turn to another primitive fact. The particular con- 
gregations were, it is true, isolated*; but the tendency of them 
all was to unite, to live under one common discipline as 
under one common faith; it was the tendency, the aim, 
natural to every society in progress of self-formation; it is 
the necessary condition of its extension, of its firm establish- 
ment. 

Approximation, assimilation of the various elements, move- 
ment towards unity, such is the regular course of creation. 
The first propagators of Christianity, the apostles or their 
disciples, preserved, moreover, over tlie most distant con- 
gregations a certain amount of authority, a remote but 
efficacious guperintendence. They took care to form and to 
maintain ties not only of moral brotherhood, but of organiza- 
tions between the particular churches. Hence a constant 
tendency towards a general government of the churches, an 
identical and permanent constitution. 

It appears to me perfectly cleiu' that in the minds of the 
first Christians, in their common and simple^feeling, the 
apostles were regarded as superior to their disciples, and the 
immediate disciples of the apostles as superior to their suc- 
cessors; a superiority purely moral, not established as an 
institution, but real and admitted. In it we have the first 
germ, the religious germ of tlie episcopal system. That 
system derives also from another source. The towns into 
which Christianity had made its way, were veiy uneqnal in 
population, in wealth, in importance; and the inequality in ^ 
in^lectual development, in moral power, was as great as 
the material inequality^. There was, consequently, an 
inequality, likewise^ in the distribution of infineiice among 
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tlifci spiritual heads lof the congregations. The chiefs of the 
more important, of the more enlightened towns, naturally 
twok the lead and exercised an authority, at first nioiTil, then 
institutional, over the minor congregations within a certain 
circle around them. This was the political germ of the 
episcopal system. 

Thus, at the same time that v/e recognise in the primitive 
state of the religious society the association of hiy-inembers 
. with the priests in the government, that is to say, the Presby- 
terian system; the isolation of the particular congregations, that 
is to say, the system of the Independents; free, spontaneous, 
casual preaching, that is to say, the system of the Quakers: 
on the other hand, we see rising up in opposition to the 
system of the Quakers, an order of priests, a permanent 
clergy; in opposition to the system of the Independents, a 
general government of the church; in opposition to the 
Presbyterian system, the principle of inequality among the 
priests themselves, the Episcopal system. 

How have these principles, so various, so contrary to each 
other, become developed.^ To what causes have been owing 
the abasement of one, the elevation of another. And, 
first, how was the transition from a government, shared by 
the body of the faithful, to a governmcMit vested in the clergy 
alone, accomplished? By what progress did the religious society 
pass under the empire of the ecclesiastical society? 

Ill the revolution by which this change was eflected, the 
ambition of the clergy, personal interests, human passions, had 
a large share. I do not seek to under- estimate its proportion. 

It is quite undeniable that all these causes contributed to the 
result which now occupies our attention; but yet, had there 
been only these causes at wmrk, the result would never have 
been realised, I have already observed, and it is a remark 
I repeat on all available occasions, that no great event 
accomplished by causes altogether illegitimate. Beneath these, 
or at their side, there are always legitimate causes in operation, 
good and sound reasons why an important fact should be 
accomplished. We have here a fresh example of tlys. 

It is, I believe, a dear principle — a principle generally 
established — that participation in power presupposes the moral 
capacity to exercise Jt; where the capacity is wanting, par- 
ticipation in power comes to an end. as a matter of course. ^ 
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The right to exercise it continues virtually to reside in human 
nature; but itslumberS; or rather rests Only in germ, in per- 
spective, until the capacity needed develops itself, and then 
it awakens and dovelops itself with the capacity. 

You will remember what I said in our last lecture, as to 
the state of Roman civil societj'^ in the fifth century. I en- 
deavoured to describe its profound decay. You saw the 
aristocratic ckssea perishing away, their numbers Immensely 
reduced, tb& influence gone — ^their virtue gone. 

Whosoever amongst them possessed any energy, any 
moral activity, entered into the bpity of the Christian clergy. 
There remainedj in point of fact, only the mere populace, tlic 
pUhs romana^ who rallied around the priests and the bishops, 
and formed the Christian people. 

Between this people and its new chiefs, between religious 
society and ecclesiastical -society, the inequality was extremely 
great: an inequality not only in wealth, in influence, in social 
situation,. but in inf ormation, in intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. And the more Christianity, by the mere fact of its con- 
tinuous duration, developed itself, extended itself, elevated 
itself, the more this inequality increased and manifested itself. 
The Questions of faith and doctrine became, year after year, 
more complex and more diflicult of solution; the rules of 
church discipline, her relations with civil society, in like 
manner grew more extensive and complicated; so that in 
order to take part in the administration of its affairs, there 
was requisite, from epoch to epoch, a greater and still greater 
development of mind, of learning, of character; in a word, 
moral conditions more and more elevated, mme and more 
diflicult to be met with; and yet, such was the general dis- 
order in society, such the universal calamity of the period, 
that the moral condition of the people, instead of growing 
. better, and of a higher character, fell lower and lower every 

dv • . ‘ . 

We have here, after having made every allowance foi* the 
part taken in the change by human passions and personal 
interests, we have here, I say, the true cause which trans-* 
ferred religious society to the empire of ecclesiastical society, 
which took all power from the body of the faithful and gave 
it to the clergy alone. 

Let ufl inquire Low this sec(md revolution, of wliicli we 
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have seen the origifk, was worked out. Uow, in the veiy 
bosom of ecclesiastical societ^^ power passed from the priests 
to the bishops. 

We have here an important distinction to observe: the 
position of the bishops in their diocese, and in relation to the 
general government of the church, was, in the fil'ih century, 
no longer what it had been. Within his diocese, the bishop 
did not govern by his sole authority; he required the con* 
currence and assent of his clergy. This, indeed, was not an 
absolute institution: the fact was not regulated in any fixed 
manner, nor according to permanent forms; but the existence 
of the fact is manifested by every document connected with 
urban or diocesan administration. The words mm 
chricorum^ constantly recur ih the monuments of the period. 
In questions, however, concerning the general government, 
whether of the ecclesiastical province, or of the church at 
large, the case was different; the bishops alone attended the 
councils, as representatives of this government; when simple 
priests appeared there it was as delegates of their bishops. 
The general government of the church at this period was 
entirely episcopal. 

You must not, however, attach to the words which have just 
occurred, tlie meaning which they assumed at a later period; 
you must not imogine that each bishop w ent to the councils 
solely on his own account, in virtue of his own right. He 
went there as the representative .of his clergy. The idea that 
the bishop, the liatural chief of his priests, should speak and 
act everywhere on their behalf, and in their name, was at 
this period prevalent in all minds, the minds of the bishops 
themselv^es, and limited their power, while it practically served 
as a ladder whereby they ascended higher and higher, and 
gradually emancipated themselves from control. 

Another cause, and one perhaps still more decisive, limited 
the councils to the bishops alone: this was the small number 
of priests, and tlm consequent inconvenience which would 
have arisen from their too frequent absence from their posts. 
To judge merely from tlie great part which they play, and, 
permit me the expression, from the noise which they make iu 
the fifth century, one is disposed to imagine the priests a very 
numerous body. Buch was not at nil the ease: we have 
positive indications, faistoyicoL proofs, which show the con- 
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trary. In the commencement of the*nfLh century, for in 
stance, we meet with a question as to the number of the 
priests at Eome; and we find it mentioned, as an illustration 
of the peculiar wealth and importance of that city, that slie 
possessed eighty churches and seventy* seven priests. 

The indirect proofs we have supply the same conclusions^ 
the acts of the councils of the fourth and fifth centuries are 
full of canons prohibiting a simple clerk from going into any 
other diocese than his own to be ordained; a priest from quit- 
ting his diocese to perform duty elsewhere, or even frofti 
travelling at all without the consent of his bishop.^ All sorts 
of means were adopted for keeping the priests in their own 
immediate district; they were watched with a care amounting 
to the oppressive, so limited was their number, so anxious 
were the other bishops to get possession of them. After the 
establishment of the barbarian monarchies, the Frank or Bur- 
gundian kings, the rich and more notable chiefs, were con- 
stantly endeavouring to seduce from each other those com- 
panions, those leudes, those anstrustions^ who constituted their 
immediate train, their select guard: the barbarian laws are full 
of enactments intended to check these attempts. We find the 
kings constantly undertaking, in their mutual treaties, not to 
invite to their courts, nor even to receive, their respective 
leudes. The ecclesiastical legislation of the fourth and fifth 
centuries exhibits similar regulations with respect to the 
priests, doubtless, on the same grounds. 

It was therefore a very serious afiair for a priest to quit on 
a distant mission the church to which he was attached; it was 
difficult to replace him — liie service of religion suffered in his 
absence. The establisliment of the representative system, in 
church as in state, presupposes a sufficient body of men to 
admit of one easily supplying the place of another upon occa- 
sion, and of their moving about without inconvenience to 
themselves or to the society. Such was not the case in the 
fifth century; and in order to have procured the attendance at 
councils of the priests, indemnification and coercive measures 
might perhaps have been necessaly, as they were for a long 
time necessary in England, to bring the citizens to parliament. 

' See 'tiM «aiiQiUB of tbe councils of Arles, iu 314, of Turin, in 397, of 
Arles in 4d0, of Touis, in 461, 
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Evcrytliiiir^, therefore, tended to transfer the government of 
the eliureli to tlie bishops; and, accordingly, in the fifth cen- 
tury, the episcopal system was almost in full operation. 

As to the system of pure monarchy, the only one upon 
vliich we have not as yet remarked, because it is a system 
wJiicIi facts have not as yet presented to us, it was very far 
, li’oin dominating at this epoch, or even from claiming to do- 
minate; and the most practised sagacity, the most ardent 
aspirations of personal ambition, could not then have foreseen 
its future destinies. Not but that we see, even thus early, 
the papacy increasing daily in consideration and influence; 
it is impossible to read with impartiality the monuments of 
the period, without perceiving that, from every part of 
Eurc^e, applications were constantly being made to the 
bishop of Kome for his opinion, nay, his decision, in matters 
of faith, of discipline, in the trials of bishops, in a word, upon 
all the great occasions wherein the chur^Ji is interested. Very 
often, indeed, it was merely an opinion for which he was asked; 
and when he had given it, those of the interested parties who 
disapproved of his judgment, refused to abide by it; but, on 
the other hand, it was supported by a more or less powerful 
party, and, as a general result, his preponderance became 
more and more decided after every one of these appeals. 
There were two causes which more especially contributed to 
produce these references to the bishop of Rome : on the one 
‘hand, the patriarchate principle still held sway in the church; 
above bishops and archbishops, with privileges more nominal 
than real, but still generally admitted in theory, there was a 
patriarch presiding. The east had several patriarchs, the 
l)atriarch of Jerusalem, the patriarch of Antioch, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, of Alexandria. In the west there 
was but one patriarch, the bishop of Rome; and this circum- 
stance had a great share in the exclusive elevation of the 
papac 3 ^ The tradition, moreover, that St. Peter had been 
bidhop of Rome, and the idea that the popes were his suc- 
cef«6or5, already strongly possessed the minds of the western 
•Christians. 

We thus clearly trace, in 0e first five ages, the historical 
foundations of all the systems which have been cited or 
applied, both as to the internal organization, and as to thu 
external position of the religious society These systems' are 
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far from being of the same importance; some of them liave 
only appeared, in passing, as m6re transitory, accidental 
circumstances; the others have remained fora long time in 
germ, have developed themselves slowly and deliberately; 
they are of different dates, and, as I have said, of very various 
importance; but they are all connected with some fact, they 
can all cite some authority. 

When we seek what principles prevailed amidst this variety 
of principles, what great results were accomplished in the 
fifth century, we discover the following facts: — 

1. The separation of the religious society and of the eccle- 

siastical society: a result more especially due to the extreme 
intellectual and social inequality which existed between the 
people and the Christian clergy. « 

2. The predominance of the aristocratic system in the in- . 
terior organization of the ecclesiastical society: the interven- 
tion of simple priests in the government of the church became 
less and less frequent, less and less influential; power concen- 
trated itself more and more in the hands of the bishops. 

3. Finally, as to the relations of the religious society with 
ifae civil society of the church, with the state, the system in 
force was that of alliance, of intercourse between powers 
distinct, but in perpetual contact with each othef. 

These are the three great features which characterize the 
state of the church at the commencement of the fifth century. 
At the bare statement of them, in their general appearance 
alone, ^ it is impossible not to perceive the geiwis of danger, 
on the one hand, in the bosom of the religious society, to the 
liberty of the body of* the faithful, and in the bosom of the 
ecclesiastical society to the liberty of the body of the clergy. 
The almost exclusive predominance of the priests over the 
faithful, and of the bi^ops over the priests, gave clear pre- 
6age of the abuses of power and of the disorders of revolu- 
tions. The men of the fifth century, however, though , they 
j might well have conceived such fears, had no notion what- 
ever of them; the Christian society of that period was wholly 
absorbed in regulating itself, in constituting itself a fixed aild 
determinate body; it required, beyond all things, order, law, 
government; and despite the dangerous tendency of some of 
tile principles which then prevailed, the liberties, both of the 
people in the religions society, and of the simple priests in 
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the ecclesiastical society, were not without reality and secu- 
rity. 

.The first consisted in the election of the bishops, a fact 
which 1 need not seek to establish, for it is perfectly self- 
evident to any one who but glances over the monuments of 
the period. This election was conducted neitlier according 
to general rules, nor with permanent forms; it was altogether 
irregular, various, and influenced by fortuitous circumstances. 
In 374, the bishop of Milan, Auxentius, an Arian in his 
opinions, being dead, his successor was about to be elected in 
the cathedral. 

The people, the clergy, the bishops of the province, were all 
there, and all very animated; the two parties, the orthodox and 
the Arians, each wished to nominate a bishop. The tumult 
ended in a violent confusion. A governor had just arrived at 
Milan, in the name of the emperor; -he was a young man named 
Ambrose. Informed of the tumult, he repaired to the church 
in order to quiet it; his words, his air, were pleasing to the 
people. He had a godd reputation: a voice arose in the 
midst of the church — according to tradition, the voice of a 
child; it cried, ^‘Let Ambrose be nominated bishop!*’ And, 
forthwith, Ambrose was nominated bishop; he afterwards 
became Saint Ambrose. 

This is an example of the manner in which episcopal elec- 
tions were still made at the end of the fourth century. It is 
true they were not all so disorderly and sudden; but these 
characteristics did not shock or astonish any one, and the day 
following his elevation, Saint Ambrose was acknowledged by 
all to be properly elected. Would you wish that we should 
look to a posterior epoch, to the end of the fifth century, for 
example? 1 open the collection of the letters of Sidonius 
Apollinarius, the most curious, and, at the same time, the most 
authentic monument of the manners of that time, especially 
the manners of religious society; Sidonius was bishop of 
Clermont; he himself collected and revised his letters; what 
we find there written is exactly what he ii^ished to bequeath 
*to posterity. Here is a letter w'hich he addressed to his 
firiend Doninulus. 

SIDONIUS TO HIS DEaR DOHITULUB; HEALTH.^ 

“ Since you desire to know what our father in Christy 


■ Book IV., Letter 25. 
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the pontiff Patient,^ with his custumary piety anil firmness, 
has done at Chalons, I can no longer delay causing you 
to share our great joy. He arrived in this town, partly 
preceded and partly followed by the bishops of the province, 
assembled, in order to give a chief to the church of this city, 
so troubled and unsteady in its discipline since the retire- 
ment and death of bishop Paul. 

“ The assembly found various factions in the town, all thosi 
private intngues which can never be formed but to thedetii- 
ment of public welfare, and which were excited by a trium 
virate of competitors. One of them, destitute of all virtue 
made a parade of ids antique race; another, like a new Ajlicius, 
got himself supported by the applause and clamours of noisy 
parasites, gained by the agency of his kitchen; a third engaged 
himself by a secret bargain, if he attained the object of his 
ambition, to abandon the domains of the church to the pillage 
of his partisans. Saint Patient and Saint Euphronius,^ who, 
setting aside all aversion and all favour, were the first to 
maintain firmly and rigidly the most soiind views, were not 
long in learning the state of things. Before manifesting 
anything in public, they first held counsel in secret with the 
bishops their colleagues; then, braving the cries of a mob 
of furies, they suddenly nominated, without his having formed 
any desire or having any idea of being elected, a pious man 
named John, commendable from his honesty, chyity, and 
mildness. John had first been a reader, and had ^served at 
the altar from his infancy; after much time and labour, he 
became an archdeacon .... He was, therefore, a priest only 
of the second order, and amidst these furious factions no 
one exalted by his praise a man who asked nothing; but 
neither did any one dare to accuse a man who merited only 
eulogies. Our bishops' have proclaimed him their colleague, 
irt thq great astonishment of the intriguers, to the extreme 
confusion of the wicked, but with the acclamations of good 
men, and without any person daring or wishing to oppose 
hino." 

Just now we were at a popular election; here is one equally 
irregular and unforeseen, hr opght about at once, in the midst 
of the people, by two pious bishops. Here is a third, if pos- 

2 Bishop ef Autun. 


* Bishop of LyoDB. 
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sible, still more singul^ir. Sidonius himself is at once the 
ntu rator and actor of it. 

.The bishop of Bourges was dead: such was the ardour of 
the -competitors and their factions, that the town was thrown 
into disorder by them, and could find no means of coming to 
a decision. The inhabitants of Bourges thought of address- 
ing themselves to Sidonius, illustrious throughout Qaul for 
his birth, wealth, eloquence, and knowledge, long since in- 
vested with the highest civil functions, and recently nomi- 
nated bishop of Clermont. They begged him to choose 
them a bishop, almost in the same waj'' as, in the infancy of 
the Greek republics, the people, tired of civil storms and its 
own powcrlessness, sought a foreign sage to give tl ein laws. 
Sidonius, rather surprised at first, nevertheless' consented, 
assured himself of the concurrence of the bishops, who would 
have to ordain the person whom he alone had the charge of 
electing, and repairing to Bourges, assembliMl the people in the 
cathedral. I will cite the letter in which he gives an account 
of the whole atfair to Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, and sends 
him the discourse which he pronounced in this assembly; they 
are both rather lengthy; but this mixture of rhetoric and 
religion, these literary puerilities amidst the most animated 
scenes of real life, this confusion of the hd esprit and of the 
bishop, make this singular society better known than all the 
dissertations in the world; this society at once old and young, 
in decline and in progress: I shall only here and there omit a 
passage without intere.st. 

‘‘sidonius to the lord pope perpetuus; health.^ 

“In your zeal for spiritual reading, you go so far as to 
wish to become acquainted with writings which are not in 
any way worthy of your attention, or of exerci?ing your judg- 
ment. You thus ask me to send you the discourse which 1 
delivered in the church to the people of Bourges, a discourse 
to which neither the divisions of rhetoric, nor the movements 
of the oratorical art, npr grammatical figures, have lent 
fitting elegance or regularity; for on this occasion I was 
vnable to combine, according to the general usage of orators, 
tho grave testimonies of history, the fictions of pt^ts, the ^ 
flashes of controversy. * The seditions, cabals, and diflererces 

' ^ BooU VII., Letter U. 
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of parties, huMeil me away;, and if the occasion furnished 
me with ample materials, affairs did not allow me time to 
meditate upon them. There was such a crowd of competitors, 
that two benches could not accommodate all the candidates 
for a single see; all were pleasing to themselves, and each 
displeasing to the rest. We could not even have done any- 
thing for the common good, if the people, more calm, had 
pot renounced its own judgment in order to submit itself to 
that of the bishops. A few priests whispered in a corner, 
but in public not a sound of disapprobation was heard from 
them; for the greater part dreaded their own order no less 
than the other orders .... Accept, then, this sheet: I have 
dictated it, Christ is witness, in two watches of a summer 
night; but I much fear that in reading it you will think more 
of it than 1 propose. 

“THE DISCOURS^ 

" Dearly beloved, profane history reports that a neilain 
philosopher taught his discipled patience in keeping silence, 
before he disclosed to them the art of speaking, and that fur this 
purpose all novices observed a rigorous silence for five years, 
amid the discussions of their co- disci pies; so that the most 
prmnpt minds could not be praised until a suitable time 
had elapsed for them to he understood. With regard to my- 
self, my weakness is reserved for a very different condition, I 
whoi, before having filled with any man the more humble func- 
tion of disciple, see myself obliged to undertake with you 
the task of doctor.^ . . . But since it is your pleasure in yoqr 
errot-, to wish that I, devoid of wisdom, should seek for 
you, with the aid of Christ, a bishop fuU of wisdom, and 
in whose person all kinds of virtues are to be urated, know 
that your agreement in this desire, while it does me great 
honour, also imposes upon me a great burden. , . . 

** And first, it is necessary that you sboulil know whai* 
tetfrents of injuries await me, and to what Irtiy i ii y B of human 
voices the crowd of pretenders will give way against you. . . 
If r should nominate one from among the monks, if ho 
were even oomparabla with, P&ul, with Aoteari Klsriufl^ or'** 
Macarius, already, do I M resotindmg rounds my em tho 

1 Bidoiuaa bud just been a^adnsted bMwp; tot^nrdp the end of 471, 
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noisy murmurs of an ignoble crowd of pigmies who complain,, 
saying: 'be they bare Dominated, fills the functions, not 6f' 
a bishop, but of an abbot; he is far more fitted to intercede 
for souls with the celestial judge, than for bodies before the 
judges upon. earth.’ Who will not be profoundly irritated, 
at seeing the most sincere virtues represented as vices? If 
we select an humble man, they 'will call him abject ; if 
-we select one of a proud character they M^ill treat him as 
haughty; if 'we propose a man with but little enlightenment, 
his ignorance will bring ridicule upon him ; if, on the con- 
trary, he is a scholar, bis learning will be called puffed up 
pride; if he be austere, they will hate liim os cruel; if he be 
indulgent, they will accuse him of too great facility; if simple, 
they will disdain him as a beast ; if full of penetration, 
they will reject him as cunning; if lie be exact, they will 
.call him peddling; if easy, they will call him negligent; if he 
has an astute mind, they will declare be is ambitious; ii 
tranquil in bis manner, they will reckon him lazy ; if sober, 
they will take him. to be avaricious; if he eat in order to nourish 
himself, they will accuse him of gormandising; if he fast 
regularly, they will tax him with ostentation. . Thus, in 
whatever manner one lives, good conduct, and good qualities 
will always be abandoned to the keen tongues of slander, which 
resemble hooks with two barbs. And, moreover, the people 
in its stubbornness, the priests in their indocility, ore with 
difficulty brought under monastic discipline. 

" If 1 nominate a priest, those who have been ordained 
aft|r him will be jealous, those who have been ordained before 
him will defame him; for among them there ore some (aud 
be it said without offence to others) who think that the length 
of the duration of priesthood ia the only measure of merit, and 
who consequently wish, that in the election of a prelate, we 
should {)roGeBd not with a view to the common welfare, hut 
according to age . » . 

“If, by chonbeii I ware to point oat to you amon who had 
filled military offices,.! should soou-bear these words : ' Sidonius; 
because be bks passed from, tbs secular functions to the spi- 
rltnnl, will nob toko a^man fpoin the rdigidus order for a 
blsbop; proud of hia biitli, raisad to. t)ie first rank by the 
insignia of his dignities^ ho scotxu the poor in Christ.’ It is 
fer this reason t^ I at once make the declaration which 1 
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owe, not BO mneh to the charity of good people, as to the 
suspicions of the wicked. In the name of the Holy Spirit, 
our Almighty God, who, by the voice of Peter, condemned 
Simon the magician, for having thought that the grace of the 
Holy Ghost could be bought with gold, I declare that in the 
choice of the man whom I believed most worthy, I have 
not been influenced by either money or flavour; and that 
after having examined, as much and even more than was 
necessary, the individual, the time, the province, and the town, 
I have judged that he who was the best suited to be given to 
you, is the man whose life I shall review in a few words. 

“ Simplicius, blessed of God, answers to the wishes of the 
two orders both by his conduct and profession; the republic 
may find in him much to admire, the church much to cherish. 
If we would bear respect to birth, (and the Evangelist himself 
has proved to us that this consideration must not be neglected, 
for Luke, in beginning the eulogy of John, reckons it a great 
a dy an tag e that he descended from a sacerdotal race), the rela- 
tions of Simplicius have presided in the church and in the tri- 
bunals; his family has been illustrious in bishops and prelates; 
so that his ancestors have always been in possession of the 
power of carrying out the laws, both human and divine. ... If 
we look to his age, he hj^a at once all the activity of youth and 
the prudence of age .... If charity be desired, he has shown 
it in profusion to the citizen, the priest, and the pilgrim, to the 
common people as to the great; and his bread has been more 
frequently anfl the rather tasted by him wlio gave nothing in 
return. If the fulfilment of a mission be necessary, more tji^n 
once has Simplicius presented himself for your town, before 
kings covered with ermine and before princes adorned with 
purple. . . I hod almost forgotten to speak of a thing which, 
notwithstanding,, should not be omitted. Formerly, in those 
ancient times of Moses, according to the Fsahnist, when it was 
neeessary to elevate the ark pf the covenant, all Israel, in tli(j 
desert, heaped the produce of its offerings at the feet of Be- 
sel^eL Afterwards, Solomon, in order tb construct the temple 
pf Jerusalem, put in motion the whole force of the people, 
i^though he had. united the gifts of the queen of the southern 
pountiy of Saba to the riches of Palestine, and to the tri- 
lijites of Che neighbouring kings. Simplicius, young, a soldier, 
Atill under the paternal roof, though already a 
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father, has also constructed you a church; he wn^ arrested in 
his pious work, neither by the attachment of old men to theii 
property, nor by consideration for his young children; and 
still his modesty is such that he has kept silence upon tbic 
subject. And in fact, if I do not deceive myself, this man 
is a stranger to all popular ambition; he seeks not the favour 
of all, but only that of good men; he does not lower him- 
self to an imprudent familiarity, but he attaches a high value 
to solid friendships. . . . Lastly, he should especially be desired 
for a bishop, because he is not in the least desirous of it; he 
labours not to obtain the priesthood, but to deserve it. 

“ Some ohe will, perhaps, say to me. But how, in so short fl 
lime, have you learned so much concerning this man? ] 
will answer him: I knew the inhabitants of Bourges before 
knowing the town. 1 have learnt much of them on my road, 
in the military service, in the relations of money and affairs, 
in their travels and mine. One also learns much of things 
from public opinion, for nature does not confine fame to the 
narrow limits of a particular country. 

The wife of Simplicius descends from the family of the 
Palladii, who have occupied professorships of letters and served 
altars, with the approbation of their order; and as the cha- 
racter of a matron should only be called back succinctly and 
with modesty, 1 shall content myself with affirming that this 
lady worthily responds to the merit and honours of the two 
families, of that where she was born and has grown 

up, or of fKt into which she has passed by an honourable 
choice. Both bring up their sons worthily and with all 
wisdom, and the father, in comparing them with himself, 
finds a new subject of happiness that his children already 
surpass himself. 

“ And since you have sworn to ackhowledge and accept 
my declaration upon the 'subject of tbis election, in the 
name of tbe Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, Sim- 
plicius is he whom 1 declare bishop of our province, and 
sovereign pontiff of your town. With regard to yourselves, 
»if you adopt my decision concerning the man whqpi I have 
been speaking of^ appiiove it conformably to your filrst 
engagements.*’ ■ - * 

It is needless to add more; these three examples are. 
sufficient thoroughly to explain what the election of bidll^^ 
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w^ ii^ the fifth century. Without doubt, it possessed none 
of the characteristics of a veritable constitution; devoid of 
ruleS) of permanent and legal forms, abandoned to the chanco 
of circumstances and passions, it was not one of those pow erful 
liberties before which a long future opens itself, but, for the 
itnie being, it was genuine reality; it led to a gi'eat 
movement in the interior of cities; it was an efficacious 
guarantee. 

There was a second, the frequent holding of councils. 
The general government of the church, at this epoch, was 
completely in the hands of the councils — general, national, 
provincial councils. They there discussed questions of faith 
and discipline, the actions of bishops, all tlie great or dilfi- 
<ult affairs of the church. In the course of the fourth 
century, we find fifteen councils, .and in the fifth century, 
twOTty-five;^ and these are only the principal councils, those 
of wbicli written notices have been left; there w^ere certainly 
besides a large number of local councils, of shor# duration, 
which ' have left no monument, of which even the recol- 
lection is lost. 

An indirect evidence shows the importance of councils at 
this epoch. Every one knows that, an England, in the origin 


' LUt of the principal Councils of the Fourth Century. 


1 Date. 

1 

Flo.ee. 

Present. 

314 

Arles ..... 

C 33 bisliops, 14 priests, ifo deacons, 

1 6 readers or exorcists. 

^46 

ColDgiie . ^ 

14 bisliops, 10 delegate priests. 


Arles 


339 

Poi^rrs .... 

The bishops of Gaul. 

306 

Bezieis . . . 


308 

Vaisern .... 

Ibid. 

: B38 

Fltioe uuknriwn 

Ibid. . 

9flO 

Place uukiiowu 

Ibid. 

362 

Paris 

Ibid. 

• 374 

Valencia .... 

21 bishops. 1 

1 833 

Bordeaux . . . 


8B6 

T^wes 


.880 

Place nnlmowiL . . 

The bishopB of OonL * 

887 

21iinea . . . ,i . 

807 

Tan^ ..... 


15 


' 
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of representative government, at the time of the formation of 
the House of Commons, many statutes were made, pre- 
scribing the regular and frequent holding of parliaments, 
Tlie same fact appears, at the fifth century, with regard to 
councils. Many canons — ramong others, those of the council 
of Orange, held in 441 — enact that a council shall never 
separate without indicating the following council, and that 
if the misfortunes of the times prevent them from holding a 
council twice a year, according to the canons, all possible 
precautions shall be taken to insure that no long period 
shall elapse without one. 

Thus the two great guarantees of liberty in society, 
.ejection and discussion, existed, in fact, in tlie ecclesiastical 


List of the principal Caiincih of the Fifth Ccnuiry. 


Late. 

Place. 

Present. 

406 

Tnulouse. . . . 

The bishops of Gaul. 

41 » 

Valencia .... 

Ibia. 

429 

n ace 111 ) certain . . 


48!) 

Biez 

13 bishops, 1 delegate priest. 

441 

Orange .... 

l(i bishops, 1 piiest. 

442 

Vaisou .... 


444 

floee uncertain . . 


4 ril 

Place uur'crtuiii . . 


4, -^2 

Arles 

44 bishops. 

4'i2 

Norbaune . . . 

The bishops of NarboniicnsiR primn. 

4.-^0 

Angela .... 

H bishop'). 

4.')4 

Bonrges .... 

Till! bishops of Gaul. 

45-') 

Arles 

13 biabops. 

41)0 

hvons 

• 

401 

Tours . • . . . . 

H bishops, 1 delegate priest. 

1 bishop, subscribed afterwords. 

4t)a 

Arl^s 

10 bishops. 

40.) 

Vannes .... 

(i bishops. 

470 

GliAloiis-sur Saune 

The bishops of the LyonnesB. 

472 

Bnurgos . . 


474 

Vienue . . 

1 

47.'! 

Arles’ . . . - . . 

30 bishops. 

475 

Lyoiis . . . . 


► 49.5 

Lyons . 


4.90 

Reims . ^ . 


491) 

Lyons . . « . . 

8 bisliops. 
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society of the fifth century — disordered, it is true, incomplete, 
precarious, as after times have clearly proved, but, for the time 
oeing, real and powerful, at once the cause and the evidence 
of the movement and ardour of mind. 

Now, let us put this state of the religious society by 
the side of the civil society W'hich I endeavoured to picture 
in our last meeting. I shall not stay to deduce the conse- 
quences of this comparison^ they hasten before the eyes, and 
already must be recognised. I shall recapitulate them thus: 

In the civil society, there is no people nor government; 
the imperial administration is fallen, the senatorial aristocracy 
is fallen, the municipal aristocracy is fallen; everywhere 
there is dissolution; power and liberty are struck by the 
Same sterility, the same nullity. In religious society, on the 
contrary, a very animated people and a very active govern- 
ment show themselves. The causes of anarchy and tyranny 
are numerous, but liberty is real, and power also. Every- 
where, the germs of a very energetic popular activity, and a 
very strong government, develop themselves. It is, in a 
word, a society replete with the future, a stormy future, 
chai'ged with good and with evil, but powerful and fertile. 

Do you wish that we should prosecute this comparison any 
further? We have hitherto consideted only general facts, 
the public life, so to speak, of the two societies. Do you 
wish that w^e should penetrate into the domestic life, into the 
interior of houses? that we should seek how, on the one side, 
men of note in civil society, and on the other the chiefs Oa 
the religious society, are employed, how they pass their time? 
It is worth while to address this question to the fifth eentury, 
because its answer cannot but be instructive. 

At the end of the fourth and in the fifth century, there 
was in Gaul a large number of important and honoured men^ 
long invested with the great charges of the state, semi- 
pagans, semi-Christians, — that is, having taken Uo.part, and 
jiot wishing to take any part in religious matters; 
men of mind, literati, philosophers, full of ^sire for 'study 
and intellectual pursuits; rich, and living in magnificence.. 
Such, at the end of the fourth century, was the poet j^usonlus, 
count of the imperial palace, questor, pretori an-prefect, consul, 
^nd who possessed much beautiful property in Satntonge 
and near Bourdeaux; such, at Ihe eml pf the fifth oentmrjv 
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was Tonance Ferre ol, prefect of Gaul, in great credit 
with the kings of the Visigoths, and whose domains W'ere 
situated in Languedoc and Rouergue, upon the borders of 
the Gardon, 'and near Milhau; Eutropius, also prefect of the 
Gauls, a platonist by profession, wdio lived in Auvergne;* 
Consencius, of Narbonne, one of the richest citizens of the 
south, and whose country house, called Octaviana, situ- 
ated upon the road to Beziers, passed for the most magni- 
ficent in the province. These were the great lords of Roman 
Gaul ; after having occupied the superior posts of the 
country, they lived upon their estates far from the mass of 
the population, passing their time in the chase, or fishing, 
in amusements of all kinds; they had fine libraries' often a 
theatre, where they played the dramas of some Rhetor, 
their client : the rhetorician, Paul, had his comedy, the 
Delirus^ played at the house of Auaoiiius, composed him- 
self the music for the interludes, and presided at the re- 
presentation At these entertainments were combined intel- 
lectual discussions, literary conversation; the merits of the 
Aicient authors were canvassed; their works examined, com- 
mented upon; the guests made verses upon all the petty in- 
cidents of life. Ill this way passed time, agreeable, smooth, 
varied, but enervated, egoistical, sterile; stranger to all 
serious occupation, to all powerful and general interest. And 
1 speak here of the most honourable remnant of the Roman 
society, of men who were neither corrupt, profligate, nor 
debased, who cultivated their intellect, and who were dis- 
gusted with the servile manners and the decay of their age. 

See what was the life of a bishop; for example, of Saint 
Hilary, bishop of Arles, and of Saint Loup, bishop of Troyes, 
at Ihe commencement of the fifth century. 

Saint Hilary arose very early in the morning: he always 
dwelt in the town; from the time that he arose, any one who 
wiahed to see him was received. He heard complaints, ad- 
justed differences, performed the office of a justice of the 
peace.. He afterwards repaired to the church, performed 
Service^ preached* taught, sometimes many hours consecu- 
tively. Returned home, he took his repast, and while this 
lasted he heard some pions reading; or else he dictated, 
and the people often entered freely, and listened. .He 
also performed manual "labour, sometimes spinning for tl)6 
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poor^ sometimes cultivating the fields of his church. Thus 
passed his da 7 , in the midst of the people, Jn grave useful 
occupations, of a public interest, which, eveiy hour, had 
some result. 

The life of Saint Loup was not exactly the same; his 
manners were more austere, his activity less varied; he lived 
severely; and the rigidity of his conduct, the assiduity of his 
prayers, were incessantly celebrated by his contemporaries. 
Thus he exercised more ascendancy hy his general example 
than by his actions in detail. He struck the imagination of 
men to such a point, that according to a tradition, the truth of 
which is of little importance — ^^true or false, it equally shows 
contemporaneous opinion — Attila, in quitting Gaul, carried 
Saint Loup with him to the banks of the Rhine, supposing 
that so sainted a man would protect his army. Saint Loup 
was besides of a cultivated mind, and took an active interest 
in intellectual development. He was solicitous in his diocese 
about schools and pious reading; and when it was necessary 
to go and contend against the doctrines of Pelagius in 
Britain, it was upon his eloquence, as well as that of Saint 
Germain d’Auxerre, that the council of 429 confided for 
success. 

What more need be said? the facts speak clearly; between 
the great lords of the Roman society and the bishops, it is 
not difficult to say where the power was, to whom the future 
belonged. 

1 will add one fact, indispensable to the completion of this 
picture of Gaulish society in the fifth century, and of its sin- 
gular state. 

The two classes of men, tlie’two kinds of activity which I 
have just placed before your eyes, were not always as distinct, 
as separate as one would be tempted to believe, and as their 
difiference might cause it to be supposed. Great lords, 
scarcely Christians, ex-prefects of Gaul, men of the world 
and of pleasure, often became bishops. They .^ded, eveir, 
by being obliged so to do, if they wished to take any part in 
th& moral movement of the epoch, to preserve any real im- , 
portance, to exercise any active influence. This is what 
hi 4 )peDed to Sidonius Apollinaris, os to many others. But, 
in becoming^ bishops, they did not completely lay aside their 
habits, their tastes; the rhetorician, the gratnmariaD, the 
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man of wit, the man of the world a[nd of pleasure, did not 
always vanish under the episcopal mantle; and the two soeie- 
the two kinds of manners sometimes showed themselves 
singularly mixed up together. Here is a letter from Sidonius, 
a curious example and monument of this strange alliuLce. 
He writes to his inend £riphius: 

“ SIDONIUS TO ins DEAR EHIPHIUS; HEALTH, 

“ You are always the same, my dear Eriphius; neither the 
chase, the town, nor the fields attract you so strongly, that 
the love of letters cannot still detain you. You direct me to 
send 3^0 u the verses which I made at the request of your 
fiitlier-iii-law,^ that respectable man who, in the society of 
his equals, was equally ready to command or to obey. But 
you desire to know in what place and upon what occasion 
those verses were made, to the end better to understand this 
valueless p^'oductioii, lay the blame only on yourself if the 
preface be longer than the work. 

•“We were met at the sepulchre of Saint Just, ^ illness 
preventing you from joining us. Before day, the annual 
procession was made, amidst an immense populace of both 
fiexes, that could not be containetl in the church and the 
crypt, although surrounded by immense porticoes ; after 
the monka and priests had performed morning service, 
alternately singing the psalms with great sweetness, each 
retired — not very far, however — to the end that all might 
be ready for tierce, Avhen the priests should celebrate the 
divine sacrilice. The narrow dimensions of the place, the 
crowd which pressed around us, and the large quantity of lights, 
bad choked us; t>he oppressive vapour of a night still bor- 
dering upon summer, although cooled by the lirst freshness 
of an autumnal dawn, made this inclosure still warmer. 
While the various classes of society dispersed on all sides, the 
chief citizeits assembled round the tomb of the consul 
Syagrius, which was not at the distance of an arriTw-shot. 

“ Some were seated under the shade of an arbour formed 
of stakes covered with the branches of tlie vine; we were 

* Fhiliinatbiua. 

* DiHbop of Lyons, towards tbs end of tbe fmirtli ceirtiiry. Hia f&tfr is 
Milebmed on tbe 2nd of September. 
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stretched upon the green turf embalmed with the perfume 
of flowers. The conversation was sweet, cheerful, pleasant; 
moreover (and this was far more agreeable), there was 
no question either of powers or tributes; no word whieh 
could compromise, nor person who could be compromised. 
Whosoever could in good terms relate an interesting history, 
was sure to be listened to with earnestness. Nevertheless, 
no continuous narration was made, because gaiety fre- 
quently interrupted the discourse. Tired at length of this 
long repose, we desired to do something else. We soon 
^separated into two bands, according to ages, one party loudly 
demanded the game of tennis, the others a table and dice. 
For myself, I was the first to give the signal for tennis, 
because I love it, as you know, as much as books. On the other 
side, my brother Dominicius, a man full of kindness and cheer- 
fulness, seized the dice, shook them, and struck with his dice- 
box, as if he had sounded a trumpet, to call players to him. 
As to us, we played a good deal with the crowd df scholars, 
so as to reanimate by this salutary exercise the vigour of 
our limbs stiflened by too long repose. The illustrious Fhili- 
mathius himself, as says the poet of Mantua, 

“ Ausas et ipse manu juTenum teotare laborem,’' 

constantly mixed with the players at tennis. , He succeeded very 
well at it when he was younger, but now, as he was often driven 
from the middle, where people were stan ding,, shock of 
some running player; as at other times, if jPlfPRered the 
arena, he could neither make way nor avoid the btdl, and as 
frequently overthrown, he only raised himself with pain from 
the unlucky fall, he was the first to leave the scene of the 
game, heaving sighs, and very much heated; tliis exercise had 
swollen the fibres pf the liver, and he experienced poignant 
pains. 1 left oflP at once, charitably to cease .n|t the same time 
ns he, and thus save our brother from feeling embarrassed at 
his fatigued We then sealed ourselves again, and soon he 
was forced to ask for water to bathe his face; they brought 
him some, and at the same time a napkin covered with hair, 
whicli had been washed and was by chance suspended from a 
.(k)rd, held by a pulley before the folding door of the house 
of the porter. While he leisurely dried his cheeks, he 
said to~ me: ^ 1 wish you would dictate for me a quatrain 
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upon the cloth that has rendered me this office.’ ‘ Be it so/ 

I answered. ‘But,’ added he, ‘let my name be contained 
in .these verses.’ I replied, that what he asked was feasible. ' 
‘Well!’ he replied, ‘dictate them.' I then said to him 
with a smile; ‘ Know, however, that the muses will soon be 
irritated if I attempt to meddle with their choir amidst so 
many witnesses.’ He then answered very briskly, and yet 
with politeness (for he is of great readiness of imagination 
and an inexhaustible fund of wit): ‘ Rather take care, lord 
Solius, that Apollo does not become far more irritated, if 
you attempt to seduce his dear pupils in secret and alone.’ 
You may imagine the applause excited by this prompt and well 
turned answer. Then, and without further delay, I called 
his secretary, who was there already, tablets in hand, and I 
dictated to him a quatrain to this effect: 

“ ‘Another morning, whether in going out of the hot -bath, 
or when the chase has heated his brow, may the handsome 
Philimathius still find this linen to dry his dripping face, so 
that the water may pass from his foreliead into this fleece 
as into the throat of a drinker 1’ 

“ Scarcely had your Epiphanius 'written these verses when 
they announced to us that the hour was come wdien the bishop 
came forth, and we immediately arose.” 

Sidonius was then .bishop, and doubtless many of those 
vrlio accompanied him to the tomb of Saint Just and to that 
of the consul Syagrius, who participated with him in the 
CLdebration of divine service, and at the game of tennis, in 
the chaunting of the psalms, and in the taste for trifling 
verses, were bishops like him. • 

We are now at the end of the first question which we 
hud down: we have considered the social state of civil and 
religious, Roman and Christian Gaul, at the fifth century. 

It remains for u8 to study the moral state of the same epoch, 
the ideas, tfie dbetrines, the sentiments which agitated it; in 
a word, the internal and intellectual life of men. This will 
form the subject of thx; next lecture. 
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FOUllTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lecture — What must be understood by the moral BiELtB> of a 
society-^Reciprocol inhueuce of the hooial state upon the moral statej 
and of the moral slate upon the social slate — ^At the fourth century, civil 
Gaulish society alone possessed iustitutions favourable to intellectual de- 
velopment — Gaulish schools — Legal situation of the professors — Reli- 
gious society has no other mediums of development and influence than its 
ideas — Still one laiiguishea, and the other prospers — Decline of the civil 
schools — Activity of the Chilstian society — Saint J erome, Saint Augustin, 
and Saint Paulin of Nola — Their correspondence with Gaul — Fuanda- 
tion and character of monasteries in Gaul — Causes of the difl'erenoe of 
the moral state of the two societies — Comparative view of the civil lite- 
rature and the Christian literature in the fourth and fifth oentuiies — 
Inequality of llie liberty of mind in the two societies — Necessity for 
religion lending its aid to studies ondlettciw. 

Before entering into the examination of the moral state of 
Gaulish society at the end of the fourth and at the comn^ence- 
ment of the fifth century, I must be allowed to say a, few words 
nB>to the nature of tliis part of my task. These words, 
moral state, have, in the eyes of some people,, a somewhat 
vague appearance. 1 would wish to determine their meaning 
with precision. Moral sciences, now-a-days,^re acOTXsed of a 
want of exactitude, of perspicuity, of certain:^;, th^ ore rte- 
proached as not being scieiices, They should ^ey may be 
sciences, just the same as physical sciences, for they also 
exercise themselves upon facts. Moral facts are not less u 
real than others: man has not invented them: he dis- 
covered Eind n.amed them; he takes note of tfiem every mo- 
ment of his life; he studies them as he studies all that 
surrounds him, all that conges to his intelligence by the 
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interposition of his senses. Moral sciences have, if the ex- 
pression be allowed, the same matter as other sciences; they 
are, then, not by any means condemned by their nature to be 
les4 precise or less certain. It is more difficult, I grant, for 
them to arrive at exactitude, perspicuity, precision. Moral 
facts are, on the one hand, more extended and more exact, and, 
on the other, more profoundly concealed, than physical facts; 
they are at once more complex in their development, and 
more simple in their origin. Hence arises a much greater 
difficulty of observing them, classifying them, and reducing * 
them to a science. This is the true source of the reproaches 
of which the moral sciences have often been the*, subject. 
Mark their singular fate: they are evidently the first upon 
which the human race occupied itself; when we go back to 
the cradle of societies, we everywhere encounter moral facts, 
which, under the cloak of religion or of poetry, attracted the 
attention, and excited the thought of men. And yet, in 
order to succeed in thoroughly knowing them, scientifically 
knowing them, all the skill, all the penetration, and all the 
prudence of the most practised reason is necessary. Such, 
therefore, is the state of moral sciences, that they are at once 
the first and the last in the chronological order; the first, 
the necessity which works upon the human mind; the last, 
that it succeeds in elevating to the precision, clearness, and 
certainty, which is the scientific character. We must not, 
therefore, be astonished nor affrighted by the reproaches 
which they have incurred; they are natural and legitim^e; 
let it be known that neither the certainty nor the value of the 
moral sciences are in the least affected by them; and thence 
let this useful lessor^ be drawn, that, in their study, in the ob- 
servation and description of moral facts, it is necessary, if 
possible, to be still more nice, exact, attentive, and strict 
than in anything felse. Profiting by the lesson, 1 commence 
by determining ijfltb precision, Avhat I intend to convey by 
these words-^fie mural statfi of society. 

We have hilheno been occupied with the social state of 
Gaul, that is, the relations .of men among themselves, and their 
eternal and natural condition. This dope, the social rela- 
tions described, are tlie fycts, whose aggregate constitutes 
the life of an epoch, exhausted? Certainly not: there re- 
mains to be studied the internal, the personal state of men, 
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tlie stat^ bf souls, that is, on one side, the ideas, doctrines, 
the whole intellectual life of man; on the other, the relations 
which connect ideas with actions, creeds with the determi- 
nations of the will, thought with human liberty. 

This is the twofold fact which constitutes, in my opinion, 
the moral state of a society, and which we have to study in 
the Gaulish society of the fifth century. 

According to a very general opinion, I might dispense with 
insisting long upon this inquiry. It has often been said that 
the moral state depends upon the social state, that the re- 
lations of men between themselves, the principles or customs 
which preside in these relations, decide their ideas, their sen- 
timents, their internal lii’e; that governments and institu- 
tions make the people. This was a dominant idea;fin the 
last century, and was produced, under different fofins, by 
the most illustrious writers of tlie age, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
the economists, the publicists, 8cc. Nothing is more simple: 
the revolution that the last century brought forth was a 
social revolution; it was far more occupied in changing the 
respective situation of men, than their inti^rnal and personal 
disposition; it desired rather to reform softly than the in- 
dividual. Who will be surprised that frwas everywhere 
preoccupied with what it sought, with i^at it did — that it 
was too much taken up with the social state ? Yet there 
were circumstances which might have served to have warned 
it; it laboured to change the relations, the external condition 
of Inen; but what were -the instruments, the fulcrum of its 
work? ideas, sentiments, internal and individual dispositions: 
it was by the aid of the moral state that it undertook the re- 
form of the social state. The moral state, then, must be 
acknowledged to be, not only distinct from, but, to a certain 
point, independent of the social state; it should be seen that 
situations, institutions are not all, nor do they decide all,, in 
the life of nations; that other causes may modify, contend 
with, even surmount these; and that, if the external world 
acts upon man, man in his turn acta the world. I 

would not, that it should be thought I reject the 
widch 1 combat; far . from it; its share of legitimacy- is 
great; Jio doubt ^t that the social stafe exercised a powerful 
influence upon the moral stat^ 1 do dot so much as wish 
that this doctrine should be exclusive; the influence is shared 
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and reciprocal: if it be correct to say that governmeDts make 
nations, it is no less true that nations make gove nments. 
Tlie question which here encountered is higher and greater 
than it appears: it is a question whether events, the life 
of tlie social world, are, as the physical world, under the em- 
pire of external and necessary causes, or whether man himself, 
liLs thought, his will, concur to produce and govern them; 
a question what is the share of fatality and that of liberty in 
the lot of the human race. A question of immense interest, 
and which I shall one day perhaps have occasion to treat 
in the manner which it merits; at present, I can only assign 
it its place, and I content myself hy claiming for liberty, for 
man himself, a place, a great place, among the authors of 
events in the creation of history w* 

I return to the inquiry into the moral state of civil society 
and religious society in Gaul, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

If institutions could do all, if laws supplied and the means 
furnished to society could do everything, the intellectual state 
of Gaulish civil society at this epoch would have been far supe- 
rior to that of the religious society. The first, in fact, alone 
possessed all the institutions proper to second the development 
of mind, the progress and empire of ideas. Roman Gaul was 
covered with large schools. The principal were those of 
Treves, Bordeaux, Autun, Toulouse, Poitiers, Lyons, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, Marseilles, Vienne, Besancon, &c. Some were 
very ancient; those of Marseilles and of Autun, for example, 
dated from the first century. They there taught philosophy, 
medicine, jurisprudence, literature, .grammar, astrology, all 
the sciences of the age. In the greater part of these schools, 
indeed, they at first taught only rhetoric and grammar; but 
towards the fourth century, professors of philosophy and law 
were everywhere introduced. 

Not only were these schools numerous, and provided with 
many chairs, but the emperors continually took the profes- 
sors of new measures into favour. Their interests are, from 
*Constantine to Theodosius the younger, the subject of fre- 
quent imperial constitutions, which sometimes extended, 
sometimes confirmed theii privileges. Here are ths prin- 
cipal of these : ' ^ 
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1. Comtantinus^ Augustus to Volusianus (in’ 321). — If'e 
order that pKysidians, ^rnmmarians, and the other learned 
professors be for the future, they and ‘the property they p(js- 
sess in tfieir respective cities, exempt from all municipjxl 
chargees, but that, nevertheless, they may be capable of beiiU 
invested with the honores? We forbid them to be harassed 
by law, or that any wrong be done them. If any one anno3is 
them, let him be prosecuted by the magistrates, to the en^ 
that they themselves may be spared that trouble, and let 
him pay one hundred Ihousand pieces to the exchequer; if* a 
slave offend them let him be whipped by his master before 
him he has offended; and if the master has consented to the 
outrage, let him pay twenty thousand pieces to the exchequer, 
and let his slave remain tn pledge till the whole sum be 
delivered- We order to be paid to the said professors 
their salaries j and as they must not be charged with 
onerous functions, we allow them to have the honores confer- 
red upon them when they desire, but we do not oblige them 
to it.” ^ 

i2. ' Constantinus Augustus to the people (in 133). — Con- 
firming the good deeds of our divine predecessors, we order 
that physicians and professors of letters, as well as their wives 
and children, be exempt from all public functions and charges; 
that they be not ^included in the service of the militia, nor 
obliged to receive guests, or to acquit themselves of any 
charge, to the end that they may have more facility to instruct 
many people in the liberal studies and the above-mentioned 
professions.” * * 

3. Gratianm Augustus to AntoniiiSj ptEtorian prefect of 
the Gauls (in 376). — In the heart of the great cities which, 
in all the diocese Confided to your Magnificence, flourish 
with illustrious masters, let the best preside over the edu- 
cation of youth (we mean the rhetoricians and grammarians 
in the Attic and Koman tongues), let the orators receive from 

> Probably prebtorian prefect. 

z There was a distinction made in the Homan ciiieB and mmiicipalitiesi, 
oetweon the mwiera^ municlpRl funcli 04 B of an inferior class, whi^h cou- 
C^rreit no {irivileges ; and the /bonor^s, troperior thnoiionsi ragiilar magistra- 
cies, to zrhich oeiieiu .privileges were attSohod. 

’ Cod; Theod., 1. 111., tit. 3., 1. i. « Ibid. 1. 3. 
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the exchequer twenty *fbur rations;' let the less consider- 
able number of twelve rations according to usage^ 
accorded to Greek and Latin grammarians. And to the end 
that the cities which enjoy metropolitan rights may select 
famous prof^sors, and as we do not think that each city 
should be left free to pay its rhetoricians and masters ac- 
cording to its inclination, for the illustrious city of Treves 
we wish to do something more; accordingly, let thirty rations 
be there granted to tlic rhetoricians, twenty to the I^tin 
grammarian, and twelve to the Greek grammarian, if a 
capable one can be found. 

Valentinian, Honorius, Theodosius II. issued many similar 
decrees. After the Empire was divided among many masters, 
each of them concerned himself rather more about the pros- 
perity of his states and the public establishments which were 
in them. Thence arose a momentary amelioration, of which 
the schools felt the effect.s, parficularly those of Gaul, under 
the administration of Constantius Clorus, of Julian, and of 
Gratian. 

By the side of the schools were, in general, placed other 
analogous establishments. Thus, at Treves there was a grand 
librai*y of the imperial palace, concerning which no special 
information has reached us, but of which we may judge by the 
details which have reached us concerning that of Constan- 
tinople. This last had a librarian and seven scribes constantly 
occupied — -four for Greek, and three for Latin. They copied 
both ancient works and new works. It is probable that the 
same institution existed at Treves, and in the great towns of 
Gaul. . 

Civil society, then, was provided with means of instruction 
and intellectual development. It was not the same w^ith 
religious society. It had at this epoch no institution espe- 
cially devoted'to teaching; it did not receive from the state 
any aid to this particuhir aim. Christians, as well as others, 
could frequient the public schools; but most of the professors 
were still pagans, or inditfererit in religious matters, and, in 
^heir indifferenhe, hud suiheient ill-will towards the 'zew 

' Annofuif a certiin nuBaiir^ of alieat, oil, aad other provisioiiB, prortahly 
What was necessoiy for the daily coHsmopLion «f a single p«raoD, 

* Cod. Theod., XIH., tit. 3., h. II. 
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religion. They therefore attracted very few Christians. 
The sciences which thej taught, grammar and rhetoric, pagan 
by origin, dominated by the ancient pagan mind, had besides 
but little interest for Christianity. L^tly, it was for a long 
time in the inferior classes, among the fi^ople, that Christianity 
was propagated, especially in the Gauls, and it was the superior 
classes which followed the great schools. Moreover, it was 
hardly until the commencement of the fourth century that the 
Christians appeared there, and then but few in number. 

No other source of study was open to them. The establish- 
mcDts which, a little afterwards, became, in the Christian 
church, the refuge and sanctuaryof instruction, the monasteries, 
were hardly commenced in the Gauls. It was only after the year 
360 that the two first were founded by Saint Martin — one at 
Ligugd, near Poitiers, the other at Marmoutiers, near Tow^b; 
and they were devoted rather to religious contemplation than 
to teaching. • 

Any great school, any special institution devoted to the 
service and to the progress of intellect, was at that time, there- 
fore, wanting to the Christians; they had only their own ideas, 
the internal and personal movement of their thought. It was 
necessary that they should draw everything from themselves; 
their doctrines, and the empire of their doctrines over the 
will — the desire which they had to propagate themselves, to 
take possession of the world — that w^as their whole power. 

Still the activity and intellectual strength of the two societies 
were prodigiously unequal. With its institutions, its professors, 
its privileges, the one was nothing and did nothing — with its 
single ideas, the other incessantly laboured and seized every- 
thing. 

All things in the fifth century attest the decay of the civil 
schools. The contemporaneous writers, Sidonius Apollinaris 
and Mamertius Claudianus, for example, deplore it in every page, 
saying that the young men no loftger studied, that professors 
were without pupils, that science languished and was being 
hot They attempted, by a multitude of petty expedients, to 
escape the necessity of long and vigorous studies. This was 
a ^me of abbreviators of history, philosophy, grammar, and^ 
»‘b«ioric; and they evidently proposed to themselves not to 
nropagate instruction in the classes wdio would not study, but 
to spare the labour of science to those who could but would 
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not devote themselves to it. It was especially the young 
men of the superior classes who frequented the schools; but 
these classes, as has been seen, were in rapid dissolution. 
The schools fell with them; the institutions still existed, but 
they were void — the soul had quitted the body. 

The intellectual aspect of Christian society was very dif- 
ferent. Gaul, in the fifth century, was under the influence of 
three spiritual chiefs, of whom none lived there: Saint 
Jerome^ residing at Bethlehem, Saint Augustin^ at Hippo, 
Sgiint Paulin^ at Nola: the latter only was a Gaul by birth. 
They trujy ^governed Gaulish Christianity; it was to them 
that it jlAdi^ssed itself on all occasions, to receive ideas, solu- 
ti(^, councils. Examples abound. A priest, born at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, and who was called Vigilantius, travelled to Pa- 
lestine. He there saw Saint Jerome, and engaged with him in 
controversy concerning some questions of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine or discipline. Upon his return to the Gauls, he wrote con- 
cerning what be regarded as abuses. He attacked the worship 
of martyrs, their relics, the miracles worked nt their tombs,, 
frequent fasts, austerities, even celibacy. Scarcely was his 
work published, than a priest, named Reparius, who lived in 
his neighbourhood, probably in Dauphiny or Savoy, ac- 
quainted Saint Jerome with it, giving him an account at large 
of the contents of the book, and of its danger, as be said. 
Saint Jerome immediately answered Reparius, and his answer 
is a first refutation, which promises a second more in detail. 
Reparius and another neighbouring priest, Didier, imme- 
diately sent to Bethlehem by a third priest, Sisinnius, the 
writings of Vigilantius; and in less than two yeiu:a after the 
commencement of the contest. Saint Jerome sent into the 
Gauls a complete refutation, which rapidly spread there. 
The same fact took place almost at the some moment be- 
tween Gaul and Saint Augustin, upon the subject of the 
heresy of Pelagius concerning free-will and grace; there 
Was the same care on the part of the Gaulish priests to 
inform the grand bishop of everything; the same activity 
on his part to answer their questions, to remove their doubts, 
tS sustain, to direct their faith. Every heresy whi^ 

^ Born in 301^ died in 420. ^ Bom in 354, died in 430. 

3 Bom in 354, died in 431. 
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tiLr€fttened^ every question vrliich Arose, became, between 
tbe XSauls on on^e. side, and Hippo, Bethlehem, and ^ola on 
the other, the ibccasion of a long and rapid succession of 
letters, messages, journe 3 >t, pamphlets. It was not even 
necessary that a great question should arise, that general 
and pressing religious interest should be involved. Simple 
Christians, and women, were pre-oceupied with certain ideas, 
certain scruples; light was wanting to them; they had recourse 
to the same doctors, the same remedies. A woman of Bayeux, 
H^bie, and at the same time a woman of Cahors, Algasi^!, 
drew up, in order to address them to Saint Jerome, the one 
twelve, the other eleven questions concerning philosophical, 
religious, historical matters: they asked him the explanation 
of certain passages of the Holy Scriptures; they wished to 
know from him whai were the conditions of moral pea'fec- 
tion, or what conduct should be pursued in certain circum- 
stances of life. In a word, they consulted him as a family 
spiritual director; and a priest named Apodemus set out from 
^the heart of Brittany, charged to carry these letters into 
the heart of Palestine, and to bring back the answers. The 
same activity, the same rapidity of circulation reigned in the 
interior of Gaulish Christianity. Saint Sulpicius i^verus, the 
oomp anion and friend of Saint Martin of Tours, wrote a 
of tiiat saint while still living. It spread ev cry w here, 
Genl, in Spain, and in Italy; copies of it were sold in 
great towns; bishops sent for it with eagerness. Wheti^er 
a religious desire, doubt, or difficulty was manifested, doctors 
labouzedi priests travelled, writings circulated. And tliis, 
was no easy thing, this quick and vast correspondence. 
Physical means were wanting; the roads were few and peri- 
lous; questions had far to be carried, and long to W£qt for an 
answer; active zeal — immovable, inexhaustible patien^ce— was 
necessary; kstly, that per sev^ance in moral neces- 
sary which at all times is a rare virtue, and alone 

sopfij the imperfectioa of institutions. 

Nevertheless, institutions began to rise, and to^pir regulated 
BBWDgthe ChristiwBft of GauL The foundation of the greater 
portion of the large monasteries of the southern provinces 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. That of Saint 
Faustin at Nimea, and another in Ids dioqese, has been 
attributed to Saint Castor, bishop of Apt^al)Out42^. About 
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Victor; Saint Honoratus and Saint Oaprais tint of Lerina, 
the most celebrated of the age, in one of the isles of Hyeres;' 
rather later arose that of Ckiodat or Saint Claude in Franehe- 
Comt4, that of Grigny in the diocese of Vienne, and many 
others of less importance. The primitive character of the 
Gaulish monasteries was entirely different from that of the 
eastern monasteries. In the east, the monasteries were chiefly 
for the purposes of solitude and contemplation; the men who 
'retired into the Thebaid desired to escape pleasures, tempta- 
tions, and the corruption of civil society; they wished to abandon 
themselves, far from social intercourse, to the transports of their 
imagination, and to the rigours of their conscience. It was 
not until a later period that they drew near each other in places 
where at first they had been dispersed, and anchorites or 
^solitaries became cenohites, icoiyol^ioi, living in common. In the 
west, despite the imitation of the east, monasteries had a 
different origin; they began with life, in common with the 
desire, not of isolation, but of union. Civil society was a prey 
to all kinds of disorders; national, provincial, or municipal, it 
Was dissolving on all sides; a centre and an asylum was en- 
tirely wanting to men who wished to discuss, exercise them- 
selves, live together ; they found one in the monasteries ; 
thus monastic life, in its rise, had neither the contemplative 
nor solitary character; on the contrary, it was highly social 
and active; it kindled a focus of intellectual development; it 
served as the instrument of fermentation and propagation of 
ideas. The ihonasteries of the south of Gaul were philoso- 
phical schools of Christianity; it was there that intellectual 
men meditated, discussed, taught; it was from thence that 
new idARS, daring thoughts, heresies, were sent forth. It was 
in the abbej’s of Saint Victor and of Lerins that all the great 
questions of free will, predestination, grace, original sin, were 
tile most warmly agita.ted, and where the Pelagian opinions, 
for fifty years, found the greatest nourishment and support. 

It will seen that the intellectual state of religious society, 
and that of civil society, cannot be compared; on one side 
all is decay, languor, ine^ia; bn the other, all is movement, 
eagerness ambition, progress. What are the causes of su^ . 
a contrast? It is^necessary to know from whence so stiiku^^ 
a difSsrence arose^ how it continued, why each day it 
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aggravated: by this only shall we arrive at a full knowledge 
and comprehension of their moral state. 

There were, I believe, two great causes for the fact which 1 
have just described: 1st. the very nature of the subjects, 
questions, intellectual labours with which the two societies 
occupied themselves: 2nd. the very unequal freedom of minds 
in one and the other. 

Civil literature, if I may use the expression, presents at this 
epoch in Gaul only four kinds of men and of works: gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, chroniclers, and poets; poets ^ot on a’large’ 
scale, but on a small one, makers of epithalamiums, inscrip- 
tions, descriptions, idyls, eclogues. These are the subjects upon 
which what remained of the Roman mind exercised itself. 

Christian literature was entirely different. It abounded in 
philosophers, politicians, and orators; it agitated the most im- 
portant questions, the most pressing interests. 1 shall now; 
place before you, always taking heed to coaflne myself to 
Gaul, some proper names and some titles, a compils^iy^ve view of 
the principal writers and works of the two literathi(iiy|? . You 
yourselves will *deduce the consequences. 

1 do not here pretend to give a biographical or liffjHm 
enumeration, however far from complete. I only pointi| || j 
the most eminent names and facts, 

Among the grammarians with whom civil literature was 
crowded, I shall name, 1st, Agroetius or Agritius, professor 
at Bordeaux about the middle of the fourth century, by whom 
we have remaining a treatise, or fragment of a treatise 
on the property and varieties of the Latin tongue; Latin syno- 
nymes, for example, temperantia, temperatio and temperies ^ 
perciissus w^i^perculsus ; the author rests upon exanmles drawn 
from the best authors — Cicero, Horace, Terence, &c. — - 

for the lUstinotions which he establishes. 2nd, Urbicus; also 
professor at Bordeaux, celebrated chiefly for his profound 
knowledge of the Greek language and literature. , ,3rd, Ur-. 
3 ulus and Hariponius, professors at Treves. Harmdnius col- 
lect^ the poems of Homer, adding thereto notes on false 
readings, interpretations, &c. ^ 

By thd side of the grammarians are the Rhetoricians, whoso 
business Was not only with teaching eloquence, but with 
vriting ifis^cmrses, panegyrics on all the chief circumstances of 
Jfq,\ipoD occasion of fetes, civil solemnities, tlio dFiath 'or 
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Eiccesisiori of ati emperor, &c. Twelve of these bravuras of vain 
eloquence have been specially preserved and collected. The 
four principal panegyrists are — first, Claudius Mamertinus, 
aiitlior of an eulogy on the emperor Maximian, delivered 
at Treves, the 20th of April, 292, the day on which the 
foundation of Rome was celebrated; secondly, Eumenius, pro- 
fessor of eloquence at Autun, author of four discourses 
delivered from 297 to 311, in the presence and in honour of 
Constantius Chlorus, and of Constantine; thirdly, Nazarius, 
professor at Bordeaux, author of a panegyric on Constantine, 
fourthly, Claudius Mamertinus, perhaps the son of the first, 
author of a discourse delivered in 362 before Julian. 

Among the Gaulish and pagan chroniclers of this epoch, the 
most distinguished is Eutropius, who wrote his abridgment 
of Roman history about the year 370. 

I might extend the list of poet^ at pleasure, but it will 
not be complained of that I only name three of them. The 
most fertile, the most celebrated, and incontestably the most 
spiritual and elegant, is Ausonius, who was born at Bordeaux 
about 309, and died upon one of his estates in 394, after having 
filled the highest public offices, and composed — first, one hun- 
dred-ond-forty epigrams; secondly, thirty-eight epitaphs; 
thirdly, twenty idyls ; fourthly, twenty-four epistles; fifthly, 
seventeen descriptions of towns, and a multitude of small 
poems upon such subjects as the professors of Bordeaux, the 
persons and incidents of his family, the twelve Ccesars, the 
seven wise men of Greece, &c. &c. 

An uncle of Ausonius, named Arborius, of Toulouse, has 
left a small poem, addressed to a youhg girl too finely dressed, 
Ad virginem nimis cultam, 

A poefi of Poitiers, Rutilius Numatianus, who lived for 
some time at Rome, itnd who returned to his country about 
the year 416, upon his return wrote a poem entitled Itinera^ 
rium; or de Reditu; a curious work enough for details or 
places, manners, mid for the anger of the poet, against the 
invasion df socicjty by ,the Jews and the monks. He was 
•evidently a pagan. 

I pass to the Gaulish Christian society at the same epoph. 

The first name that I meet with is that of Saint Ambrojw; 
although he passed his life in Italy, I reckon him as a Gat|l| 
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for be was born at Treves, about the year 340. His works 
have been collected in two volumes folio. They contain 
thirty-six different works — religious treatises, commentaries 
flpon the Bible, discourses, letters, hymns, &c. The most 
extensive, and also the most curious, is entitled De Ofiiciis 
Ministrorum, (concerning the duties of ministers of the 
church.) ^ 

At a future period I shall, perhaps, return to this work in 
detail; at present I only wish to explain its character. You 
would be tempted to believe, from the title, that it M^as 
a treatise upon the particular duties of priests, rtnd on the 
manner in which they should acquit themselves of their 
duties. You would be deceived ; it is a coinplete moral 
treatise, in which the author, while on the subject of priests, 
passes in review all human duties; he there seU down and 
resolves a multitude of questions of practical, philosophy. 

By the side of Saint Ambrose I shall place Saint Paulin, 
horn, like him, in Gaul (at Bordeaux, about the year 353), and 
who died, like him, a bishop, in Italy (at Nola, in 431). Many 
of his works, among others his book against the pagans, are 
lost; all that remains of him are some letters and poems; 
but letters, at this period, had a very different importance 
from what they have in modem times. LiCffi^ture, properly 
BO Called, held but little place in the Chrisil^ worid; men 
wrote very little for the sake of writing; for thlj^ere pleasure 
of manifesting their ideas; some event broke fom, a question 
arose, and a book was often produced under the form of a 
letter to a Christian, to a friend, to a church. Politics, reli- 
gion, controversy, spiritual and temporal interests, general 
and special councils — all are met With in the letters of this 
time, and they arc among the number of its mdlst curious 
monuments. 

I have already named Saint Sulpicius Severus, of Tou- 
louse^ (or of some other town of Aquitaine, for his origin is 
not known with certainty), and bis Life of Saint Martin^ of 
Tours. He moreover >vrote a Sacred Hktory^ one of the 
first essays at ecclesiastical history attempted in the West; it'^ 
rellches from the beginning of the world up. to the year 400, 
and contains many importaiit fa^ whidi are' not found 
elsewhere. 

, > Boin about 85D, died about 420. 
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Nearly at the same time, or rather later, 'the monk Cas- 
nenus,^ a provincial by birth, as it would appear, though 
he hFed for a very long time in the east, published at Mar* 
seiilles, at the request of Saint Castor, bishop of Apt, his 
Imtitutions and his Conferences, works written for the pur- 
pose of making the western world acquainted with the 
origin, principles, practices, and ideas, of the eastern monks. 
It was at this period, as you have heard, that most of the 
earlier monasteries in southern Gaul were founded by the 
Co-oiperation of Cassienus himself; so that these books of his 
were prepared to meet an actual and practical want. 

It recurs to me that before Cassienus I should have men- 
tioned Saint Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, one of the most 
active, most upright, and most eminent chiefs of the Gaulish 
church,^ who wrote a number of works, all of them of limited 
extent, but all highly important in their time. They are, in 
fact, for the most part, mere pamphlets upon the various 
qut^stions which were then engaging attention. After Chris- 
tianity had grown beyond its inlancy, the more eminent 
bishops had two parts to play at one and the same time— 
that of philosopher and that of statesman. They possessed 
the empire over ideas, or, at all events, tlie preponderating 
influence in the intellectual oi*der; and they had also to 
administer the temporal pffairs of the religious society. They 
were called upon concurrently to fulfil two missions — to 
mediate and to act, to convince and to govern. Hence the 
prodigious variety, and hence also the haste, which very often 
characteri* their writings. These, in general, were works 
got up altogether for the occasion— rpamphlets intended, now 
to solve A question of doctrine, now to discuss a matter of 
business, to enlighten a soul, or oppose a civil disorder, to 
answer a heresy, or to obtain a concession from the govern- 
ment. The works of Saint Hilary are more especially im- 
pressed with this character. 

A monk, who was possibly acquainteu with Saint Hilary, 
since he lived for some time with St. Martin of Tours, 
Evagrius, wrole.twa dialogues, entitled — the one, Conference 
iHween I'heopkiluB, a Christian^ emd Simon, a Jew — the 
otber,^ Cpnferem^ a ChrisHan^ and AptBo^ 

1 Born about 904^ 4ied about 440. 


* Died about 309. 
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wiMJ, a. philosopher — curious monuments of the manner in 
which a Christian monk of the end of the fourth ceiituiy 
framed in his mind the question, on the one hanil, between 
Judaism and Christianity; and on the other, between Chris- 
tianity and philosophy. 

A little later than this, a priest of Iilarseilles, Salvienus, a 
native of Treves, wrote his treatise 0>i Avarice^ a treatise on 
religious morality, and his book, which I have already men- 
tioned, De Guhernatione Dei^ a 'work remarkable both as a 
picture of the social state and manners of the period, and a?i 
an attempt to acquit Providence from any share in the 
miseries of the world, the blame of which he entirely throws 
upon mankind themselves. 

The Pelagian schism gave rise to a vast number of works, 
among which, however, I will only mention those of Saint 
Prosper of Aquitaine, and especially his poem. Against In- 
grates^ one of the happiest efforts of philosophical poetry that 
ever emanated from the bosom of Christianity. His Chronicle, 
which extends from the origin of the world to the year 455, 
is not without importance. 

While the question of free will and of grace was agitating 
the whole church* and more especially that of G-aul, that of 
the immateriality of the soul was being more quietly dis- 
cussed in the Narbonnese, between Faustus,^ bishop of Riez, 
who maintained that the soul is material, and Mainertius 
Claudienus,^ priest of Yienne, and brother of the bishop 
Saint Mamertius, who defended the contrary opinion. The 
letter in which Faustus sets forth his views, and the treatise 
of Mamertius Claudienus, entitled On the Nature of the Soul, 
nre amongst the most curious monuments of the state of the 
human mind in the fifth century, and I therefore propose to 
make you acquainted with them in detail at a future .period. 

Of the Christian literature of this pei^iod, I will cite but 
one more name, that of Gennadius, priest at Marseilles, who, 
in his work entitled, Treatise on Illustrious Men^ or Ecclesias- 
tical Authors, from the middle of the fourth century to the end 
of the fifth, has given us more information on the literary 
history of the jperiod than we find anywhere else. When you 
compare' these two lists, dry and incoipplete as they are^ of 


1 Died in 4D0. 


2 Died about 473 
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authors and of works, do not the names, the titles atone, ex- 
plain the difference in the intellectual state of the two societies? 
The Christian writers address themselves at once to the 
highest interests of thought and of life; they are active and 
potent at once in the domain of intellect, and in that of 
reality; their activity is rational, aifd their philosophy popular; 
they treat of things which alike stir up the soul of the 
anchorite in his solitude, and of nations in their cities. The 
civil literature, on the contrary, has no reference to questions 
bitlier of principle or of passing events, to either the moral 
wants or the household sentiments of the masses; it is entirely 
a literature of convention and luxury, of coteries and of 
schools, wholly and solely devoted, from the very nature of 
the subjects which engage its attention, to the passing enter- 
tainment of the nobles and the wits. 

This is not all; we hnd another and a far different cause 
for the diversity of the moral condition of the two societies: 
liberty, that is to say, liberty of mind, was entirely wanting 
to the one, while in the other it was real and powerful. 
Indeed, It was impossible but that liberty should be wholly 
wanting to the civil literature; that literature belonged to 
civil society, to the old Roman world; it was its image, its 
amusement; it bore all its characteristics, — decay, sterility, 
fertility, servility. The very nature, however, of the subjects 
upon which it exercised itself, rendered the presence of these 
characteristics very endurable. It kept entirely apart from 
all the great moral questions, from all the real interests of 
life, that is to say, from every career in which freedom of 
mind is indispensable. Grammar, rhetoric, minor poetry, 
very readily adapt themselves to servitude. To compile Latin 
synonymes like AgrcBcius — to criticise, like Arborius, a girl 
over dressed — or even to celebrate, like Ausonius, the beauties 
of the Moselle, required neither freedom nor, in truth, even 
movement of iniud. This subordinate lit<^*ature has more 
than once prospered extremely well under despotism, and in 
the decline of societies.' 

• In the very heart pf the schools, there was an entire absence 
of liberty; the whole of fhe professors were removable at 
any time. The emperor had full power, not only to transfer 
them from one town to another, but to cancel their appoint- 
ment whenever he thought fit. Moreover, iu a great many 
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of the Gaulish towns, the people themselves were against 
them, for the people were Christians, at least in a great 
majority, anil as such had a distaste for schools which were 
altogether pagan in origin and intention, The professors, 
accordingly, were regarded with hostility, and often mal- 
treated; they were, in fact, quite unsupported except by the 
remnant of the higher classes, and by the imperial authority, 
wMch still naUintained order, and which having heretofore 
often persecuted the Christians solely in compliance with the 
clamorous demands of Ihe people, now, in the fourth century, 
protected the pagans against the people, either from an abstract 
desire to preserve order, from deference to the wishes of dis- 
tinguished citizens, themselves pagans or indifferent about 
the matter, or out of that respect for old institutions, old 
principles, which an old government ever retains. You may 
thus readily perceive, in how dependent, powerless, pre- 
carious, painful a position the professors were placed. That 
of the students was scarcely any better. They were the 
object of a multitude of inquisitorial, vexatious, police regula- 
tions, against which they had no practical security. 1 will 
read to you an edict of Valentinian, w^hich will give you a 
clear idea of their situation; the edict itself only refers to the 
students of the school at Home, but the other schools of the 
empire were conducted upon analogous rules and principles; 

“ Valentinian, Valerius, and Grattan, to Olyhrius, Prefect 
of Rome. (370.) 

1. All persons coming to study at Rome, must imibe- 
diately upon their arrival lay before the master of the census^ 
letters from the provincial governors who have given thena 
permission to travel, setting forth their place of abode, their 
age, their name, condition, and description. 2. They must de- 
clare, also, at the same time, what studies they intend more 
especially to pursue. 3. They must let the census office know, 
irem time to time, their place of abode in Rome, so that the 
'Officers of that department may see to their following out the 
itodies which they have indicated as the object of t^eir put^ 
finite 4. The aforesaid officers are charged to take care that 

^ A mm^stnfce, stime of wlitMe ftuiirtioziai wen an^oaoui witt those of 
FVr profeet of police. . , ^ 
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the students conduct themselves at the lectures in a becoming 
manner, avoiding all occasion of gaining an ill reputation, and 
talking no part in any of those private associations among 
themselves, which we regard as very little short of crimes j 
they are not to visit the theatre too frequently, nor to indulge 
in overfeasting and revelry. Any student who shall forget 
the dignified demeanour due from him who pursues the liberal 
arts, shall be publicly beaten with rods, put on board some 
vessel, and, ignominiously expelled the city, be sent back 
whence he came. They who apply themselves assiduously to 
their studies, may remain in Rome until their twentieth year; 
should they then omit to return home of their own accord, let 
the prefect have them removed, whether they will or no. 
And that these regulations may be properly attended to, your 
High Sincerity will forthwith direct the chief officers of the 
census department to have drawn up, every month, a report 
upon the said students, setting forth how many there are, who 
they are, whence they came, their general character, and who 
of them, their time in Rome being completed, have to be sent 

hack to Africa, or other provinces Let a copy of these 

reports be annually sent to us, that, thereby made acquainted 
with the merits and acquirements of the sttdents, we may 
judge how far any of them are necessary or desirable for our 
service.”^ 

Some of these precautions may very possibly have been, in 
certain cases, necessary and proper; but it is at the same time 
quite clear that in the system of which they were a leading, a 
dominant feature, in the schools of whose discipline they formed 
the basis, there was no liberty, ' 

In Christian literature, on the contrary, liberty manifests* 
itself in full luxuriance: the activity of mind, the diversity of 
opinion publicly declared, are of themselves sufficient to prove 
the faet of this liberty. The human mind does not spread its 
Mringa so broadly, so energetic^y, when it is loaded with 
irona. Liberty, besid^ was inherent in the intellectual situ- 
Rtion of the church; she was labouring at the formation of her 
doctrines, which, as td a great number of pmote, she had not 
as yet promulgated or fixed. Frmn time to tim^ some ques- 
tion was raised by an event, by a poleijDical wpting; it waa 

' Cod. 'Theod. L zir. t. ix. 1. i. 
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then examined and discussed by the chiefs of the religious 
society; and the decision formed, the belief adopted, the dognui 
was in due time proclaimed. It is evident that, in such a 
period as this, there must exist liberty, precarious, perhaps, 
and transitory, but still real, and. to a considerable extent, 
practical. 

The state of the legislation against heresy was not as yet 
mortal to it; the principle of persecution, the idea that truth 
had a right to govern by force, occupied men’s minds, but it . 
alid not yet dominate in facts. Civil power began to lend a 
strong hand to the church against the heretics, and to be 
severe against them ; they were exiled, certain functions were 
interdicted them, they were despoiled of their property; some 
wen, as the Priscillianists, in 385, were condemned to death: 
tlie laws of the emperors, especially those of Theodosius the 
Great, were full of menaces and provisions against heresy; the 
course of things, in short, evidently tended to tyranny: civil 
power, however, still hesitated to make itself the instrument 
of doctrines; the greatest bishops. Saint Hilary, Saint Am- 
brose, Saint Martin, still cried out against all capital condem- 
nation of heretics, saying that the church had no right to 
employ other than spiritual arms. In a word, idthough the 
principle of persecution was in progress, and in very threat- 
ening progress, liberty was still stronger: a dan||crous and 
tempestuous liberty, but active and general; a man was an 
heretic at his peril; but he might be one if he pleased; and 
men might sustain, they did sustain, their opinions, for a long 
period, with energy, with publicity. It will siffifee to glance 
at the canons of the councils of this epoch in orJrer to be con- 
vinced that liberty was still great: with the exception of two 
or three great general councils, these assemblies, particularly 
in Gaul, scarcely concerned themselves with anything more 
ihan discipline; questions of theory, of doctrine, appeared 
there rarely and only upon great occasions; it was more 
especially the government of the church, lier situation, the 
rights and duties of priests, that they treated of and decided 
upon: a proof that, in numerous points, diversity of ideas was 
admitted and debate still open. 

^rhus, on one side, the very nature of the labours, and on 
the other the situation ot minds, fully explain the intellectual 
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puperiority of the religious society over the civil society; 
the one state was earnest and free, the other servile and 
frivolous: what is there to add? 

13 ut one final observation, one, however, which is not' 
without importance, and which, perhaps, fully explains why 
civil literature was on the point of death, while religious 
literature lived and prospered so energetically. 

For the culture of mind, for the sciences, for literature, to 
][)rosper by themselves, independently of all near and direct 
iliterest, happy and peaceable times are requisite, times of 
contentment and good fortune for men. When the social 
state becomes difficult, rude, unhappy, when men suffer much 
and long, study runs a great risk of being neglected and 
of Lleclinmg. The taste for pure truth, the appreciation of the 
beautiful, apart from all other desire, are plants as delicate as 
they are noble; they must have a pure sky, a brilliant sun, a 
.sgft atmosphere; amid storms they droop the head and fade. 
Intellectual development, the labour of mind to attain truth, 
will stop unless placed in the train, and under the shield, of 
some one of the actual, immediate, powerful interests of 
Iiuinanity., This is what happened at the fall of the Roman 
einjjire; study, literature, pure intellectual ^activity, wore 
unable alone to ’ resist disasters, sufferings, universal dis- 
couragement; it was necessary that they should be attached 
to popular sentiments and interests; that they should cease 
to appear a luxury, and should become a need. The Christian 
religion furnished them with the means; by uniting with 
it, philosophy and literature were saved the ruin which 
menaced them; their activity had* then practical^ direct 
results; they showed an application to direct men in their 
conduct, towards their welfare. It may be said without 
exaggeration that the human mind proscribed, beaten down 
with the storm, took refuge in the asylum of churches and 
monasteries; it sUpplicatingly embraced the altars, and en- 
treated to live under their shelter and in their service, until 
better times permitted it to re-appear in the world and to 
breathe the free air 

I shall not go any further into this comparison of the moral 
state of the two societies in the fifth century; w^e know 
enough of it, I think, to understand them both ctearly. It is 
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now necessary to enter deeper into the examination of the 
religious society, alone living and fertile; it is necessary to 
seek to discover what questions occupied it, what solutions 
were proposed to it, what controversies were powerful and 
popular, what was their influence upon the life and actions 
of mankind. This will be the subject of our next lecturer 
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FIFTH LECTURE. 


Of tjJr principal questions debated ir Gaul in the fifth ccntinr — Of Pelo- 
gionism-t-Of the method to follnuv in its history — Of the moraT facts 
which gtive place to this controversy; 1st; of human liberty; Qnd, of the ' 
impotency of liberty, and the necessity for an external Bueoonr ; Srd^ nf 
the influence of ettemnl circumstances upon liberty; 4th, of the moral 
changes wliioh happen in the soul witliout man attributing them to his 
will — Of the questions which naturally arose from these facts— Of the 
special point of view under which we should consider them in the 
Christian church in the fifth century — History of Pelagionism at Borne, 
in Africa, in the East, and in Gaul — Felogius — Celestius — Saint Au- 
gustin — History of semi-Felagionism — Cassienus — Faustus — Saint 
Prosper of Aquitaine — Of predestination — Influence and general results 
of this controversy. 

In the last lecture, I attempted to picture, but only under its 
general features, the comparative moral state of civil society 
and of religious society ip Gaul at the fifth century. Let us 
enter deeper into the examination of religious society, the 
only one which furnishes ample matter for study and reflection. 

The principal questions which occupied the Gaulish 
Christian society in the fifth centur}' were — 1st, Pelagianism, 
or the heresy of Pelagius, the principal opponents of which 
were Saint Augustin; 2nd, the nature of the soul, debated 
in the south of Gaul between bishop Faustus and the priest 
Mamertius Claudienug; 3rd, various points of worship and of 
discipline, rather than of doctrine, such as the worship of 
\he martyrs, the value to be attached to fastings^ austerities, 
celibacy, &c.; these, as.jbu have seen, were the objects to 
which Vigilantius applied his writjngs; 4th, the prolongation 
of the struggle of Christianity against Paganism and Juda- 
ism, the theses of the two dialogues of the monk EvagnuR, 
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b|;tween the Jew Simon and the Christian Theophiliis, and 
the Christian Zacheus and the philosopher Apollonius. 

Of all these questions, Pelagianism was bj far the most 
important: it was the great intellectual controversy of the 
church in the fifth century, as Arianism had been in the 
fourth. It is with its history that we are now about to 
occupy ourselves. 

Every one is aware that this controversy turned upon the 
question of free-will and of grace, that is to say, of the rela- 
tions between the liberty of man, and the Divine power, ui 
the influence of God upon the moral activity of men. 

Before proceeding with the history of this affair, I will in- 
dicate the method upon which I propose to proceed. 

The mere statement of the question will show you that it 
was one not peculiar either to the fifth century or to 
Christianity, but that it is a universal problem common to all 
times and all places, and which all religions, all systems of 
philosophy, have propounded to themselves, and have endea- 
voured to solve. 

It has, therefore, manifest reference to primitive, universal, 
moral facts, facts inherent in human nature, and which 
observation may discover there. I will, in the first place, 
seek out these facts; I will endeavour to distinguish in man 
in general, independently of all considerations of time, place, 
or particular creed, the natural elements, the first matter, so 
to speak, of the Pelagian controversy. I shall bring these 
facts to light, without adding anything thereto, without re- 
trenching anything therefrom, without discussing them, solely 
applied to prove and describe them. * 

J shall then show what questions naturally flowed from 
natural facts, what difficulties, what controversies, arose out 
of them, independently of all particular circumstances of time, 
place, or social state. 

This done, and, if I may so express myself, the general 
theoretical side of the question once thoroughly established, 
I shall determine under what special point these moral facts 
should be xionsidered at the fifth century, by the defenders o& 
the various opinions in debate. ^ 

Finally, after having thus explained from .what sources 
and under what auspices Pelagianism was born, I shall recount 
its history; I shall attempt to follow, in their relations and 
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their progress, the principal ideas which it suscitated, in order 
properly to understand what was the state of mind at the 
moment wlien this great controversy arose, what it did 
therein, and at what point it left it. 

I must request your most scrupulous attention, especially 
in the examination of the moral facts to which the question 
attaches itself: they are difficult properly to understand, to 
express with precision; I should wish nothing should be want- 
ing to them in clearness and certainty, and I have hardly time 
,to indicate them in a cursory manner. 

The first, that which forms the foundation of the whole 
quarrel, is liberty, free will, the human will. In order to 
understand this fact exactly, it must be disengaged from all 
foreign element, and strictly reduced to itself. It is, I believe, 
for want of this care that it has been so often but ill compre- 
lirmded; men have not placed themselves in front of the fact 
of liberty, and of that alone; they have seen and described it, 
so to speak, mixed up with other facts which occupy a very 
close position to it in mtral life, but do not the less essentially 
differ from it. For example, they have made human liberty 
to consist in the power to deliberate and choose betw’cen 
motives of action; the deliberation and judgment which pro- 
ceed therefrom have been considered as the essence of free 
will. It is nothing of the kind. These are acts of intellect, 
and not of liberty; it is before the intellect that the different 
motives of action, interests, passions, opinions, &c., appear; 
the intellect considers, compares, estimates, weighs, and finally 
judges them. This is a preparatory work, which precedes 
the act of w^l, but does not in any way constitute it. When 
the deliberation has taken place, when man has taken full 
cognizance of the motives which presented themselves to him, 
and of their value, then comes an entirely new fact, entirely 
different, the fact of liberty; man takes a resolution, that is to 
say, commences a series of facts which have their source in 
himself, of which he looks upon himself as the author, which 
arise because he wishes it, and which would not arise unless 
Jie wished it, which would be different if he desired to pro- 
duce them differently. Remove all recollection of intellectual 
deliberation, of motives known and appreciated; concentre 
your thought and that of the man who takes a resolution at the 
very moment that it occurs to him, when he says: “ I wUl^ 
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1 will do SO,” and ask yourself, ask him, if he could not 
will and do otherwise. Of a surety, you will answer — he will 
answer, “ Yes. *' Here the fact of liberty is shown : it 
resides complete in the resolution which man takes after 
deliberation: it is the resolution which is the proper act of 
man, which subsists by him, and by him alone; a simple act, 
independent of all the facts which precede it, or surround it; 
identical in the most diverse circumstances; always the same, 
whatever may be its motives and its results. 

Man sees this act just as he produces it; he knows himselj' 
to be free, he is conscious of his liberty. The conscience is 
that faculty which man possesses of contemplating what passes 
within him, of being present at his own existence, of being as 
it were a spectator of himself. Whatever may be the facts 
which are accomplished within man, it is by the fact of con- 
science that they are shown to him; the conscience attests 
liberty, the same as sensation, as thought; man sees, knows 
himself free, as he sees, as he knows himself thinking, redcct- 
ing, judging. People have often attempted, even now they 
attempt to establish, between these various facts, some sort of 
inequtdity of clearness, of certainty: they rise against what 
they call the assumption of introducing the facts of conscience, 
unknown and obscure facts, into science; sensation, percep- 
tion, say they, these are clear, proved; but the facts of con- 
science, where are they? what are they? I do not think there 
is any need to insist long on this point: sensation, perception, 
are facts of conscience as well as liberty; man sees them in the 
same manner, with the same degree of light, and of certainty. 
He may lend his attention to certain facts of conscience, 
rather than others, and forget or misunderstand those wliich 
he regards not: the opinion to which 1, have this moment 
made allusion is proof of this: but when he observes himself 
in a complete manner, when he is present withoul^^sing any 
part of it, at the spectacle of bis internal life, he iSSis little 
trouble in being convinced that all the scenes pass upon the 
eafUe stage, and are known to him on the same principle and 
iti the same manner.' 

1 that the fact of human liberty, thus reduced to its 

proper and distinctive nature, should remain fully present to 
your thoi^ht ; for confusion with Other facts, bordering 
upon, but different from it, was one of the chief causes uf 
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trouble and debate in the great controversy with which we 
hr e to occupy ourselves. 

A second fact, equally naturtd, equally universal, played a 
considerable part in this controversy. 

At the same time thatmian felt himself free, that he saw 
in himself the faculty of commencing, by his will alone a 
series of facts, he also acknowledged that his will was placed 
under the empire of a certain law which, according to the 
occasions to which it applied itself, took different names, mo- 
jal law, reason, good sense, &c. lie is free; but, in his own 
tliought, liis freedom is not arbitrary; he may use it in a 
senseless, unjust, guilty manner; and each time that he uses 
it, a certain rule must preside at it. The observation of this 
rule is his duty, the task of his liberty. 

He will soon see that he never fully acquits himself of this 
task, nor acts perfectly according to reason, moral law; that, 
always free, that is to say, morally capable of conforming 
himself to this rule, he, in fact, does not accomplish all that 
he ought, or even all that he can. Upon every occasion, when 
he scrupulously interrogates himself, and sincerely answers 
himself, he is forced to say: ‘‘I might have done so and so, if 
I had chosen;’’ but his will was enervated, backward ; it 
went neither to the end of its duty, nor ol' its power. 

This fact is evident, ope of whicli all may give witness; 
there is even this singularity, that the feeling of this weak- 
ness of the will becomes often so much the more clear, so 
much the more pressing, as the moral man is developed and 
perfected: the best men, that is, those who have best con- 
formed their will to reason, to morality, have often been the- 
most struck with their insuificiency, the most convinced of the 
profound inequality between the conduct of man and his task, 
between liberty and its law. 

Hence arises a sentiment which is found under various 
forms, in all men; the feeling of the necessity of an external 
support, of a fulcrum for tlie human will, a power which may 
be added to its present power, and sustain it at need. Man 
iSeeks on all sicTes to discover this fulcrum, < this aiding 
power; he demands it in the encoumgemonts of friendship, in 
the Councils of the Wise, in the example, the approbation of 
those like himself; in the feat* qf blame; there is no one but 
has every day, in his own condoct, a thousand proofs 
u B 2 
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of this movement of the soul, eager to find beyond itself an 
aid to its liberty, which it feels at once to be real and insufii- 
cient. And as the visible world, the Human society, do not 
always answer to his desire, as they are afiiicted with the same 
unsufficingness which is seen in hi.^ own case,' the soul goes 
beyond the visible world, above human relations, to seek this 
fulcrum of which it has need; the religious sentiment de- 
velops itself; man addresses hipisclf to Grod, and invokes his 
aid. Prayer is the most elevated, but not the only form, 
under which the universal sentiment of the weakness of liumaM 
will, this recourse to an external and allied power, is mani- 
fested. 

And such is the nature of man, that when he sincerely 
asks this support, he obtains it, that his merely seeking it is 
almost sufficient to secure it. Whosoever, feeling his will 
weak, sincerely invokes the encouragement of a friend, the 
influence of wise councils, the support of public opinion, at 
addresses himself to God by prayer, soon feels his wl 
fortified,' sustained, in a certain measure, and for a cerft^ 
time. This is a fact of daily experience, a^^bich is easy of 
verification. - 

Here is a third whose importance shoullRSS^^e forgotten; 
1 mean the influence of circumstances independent of man 
upon the human will, the empire of the external world upon 
liberty. No one denies the fact, but it is necessary to 
estimate it with exactness, for, if I do not deceive myself, it 
is generally ill comprehended. 

I just now distinguished liberty from the deliberation which 
precedes it, and which is accomplished by the intellect. Now 
the circumstances independent of man, whatsoever they be, 
the place, the time when the man was born, habits, manners, 
education, events, influence in no way the act of libei'jty, 
such as I have endeavoured to describe it;, it is not reached 
nor modifiefl by them; it always remains identical and bom-- 
pletc, whatever the motives which call it forth. It is upon 
these motives, in the sphere where intellect displays it^lf, 
that external circumstances exercise and edaust their powers 
The age, the country, the world, in the heart of which life 
passes away, infinitely vary the elements of the deliberation 
which precedes the will: in consequence of this variation, 
certain facts, certain ideaf^, certain sentiments, in this intellec- 
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tual labour, are present or absent, near or at a distance, 
powerful or weak; and the result of this deliberation, that is 
10 say the judgment formed upon the motives, is greatly 
affected by it. But the act of the will which follows it remains 
essentially the same: it is only indirectly, and by reason of 
the diversity of the elements introduced into the deliberation, 
that the conduct of men undergoes this influence of the 
external world. One illustration, I hope, will make me 
fully understood. In accordance with the customs of his 
jtribe, to flilfil what he regards as a duty, a savage reluctantly 
kills his aged and infirm father: a European, on the contrary, 
supports his parent, tends him, devotes himself to the alleviation 
of his old age aift infirmities; nothing assuredly can be more 
different than the ideas which, in the two cases, constitute the 
groundwork of the deliberation which precedes the action, 
and the results which accompany it: nothing more unequal 
than the legitimacy, the moral worth of the two actions in 
themselves, but as to the resolution, the free and personal 
act uf tho European, and of the savage, are they not alike, if 
accomplished with the same intentron, and with the same 
degree of effort? 

Thus the influence of circumstances independent of the 
will, upon the motives and the consequences of free action, is 
immense, but that is the only field in which it exercises itself: 
the lower fart placed betweea deliberation and exterior action, 
the fact of liberty, ren^ains the same, and accomplishes itself 
ill like manner amidst the most varying elements. 

1 now come to the fourth and last of the great moral facts, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable, before we can com- 
prehend the history of felagianism. There are many others 
which I might enumerate; but these are of minor importance, 
obvious results of those which 1 here describe, and 1 have no 
time to enter into an account of them. 

There ore certain changes, certain moral events, which 
accomplish and manifest themselyes in man without his being 
able to refer their origin to an act of his will, or being able 
^to recognise their author. 

Tills assertion may first glance surprise some of you; 1 
will endeavour to illustrate, it by analogous facts, which occur 
more frequently within the domain of intelligence, and ore 
more readily appi'ehended. 
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There is no one who at some time or other of his life after 
laboriously seeking some idea, some reminiscence, has not fallen 
asleep in the midst of the search w^tliout having succeeded in 
it, and next morning, on awaking, found the desired object 
fully present to his mind. There is no scholar to whom it boa 
not occurred to have retired to rest without having acquired the 
lesson he has been studying, and to have arisen next morning 
and learned it without the least difficulty. I might show 
many other illustrations of the same description: 1 select 
these as the simplest and most incontestable. 

I deduce from them this consequence: independently of the 
voluntary and deliberate activity of the will, | certain interior 
and spontaneous labour accomplishes itself in the understand- 
ing of man, a labour w’hich we do not ’ direct or control, of 
which we have no opportunity of observing the progress, 
yet a real and productive labour. ** 

There is, after all, nothing strange in this: every one of ns 
brings with him into the world an intellectual nature of his 
own. Man, by the operation of his will, directs and modifies, 
exalts or debases his moral being, hut he does not create it; 
he has received it, and received it endowed with certain indi- 
vidual dispositions, with a spontaneous force. The inborn 
diversity of men in the moral point of view, as in the physical, 
is beyond dispute. Now, in the same way that the physical 
nature of each man develops itself spontaneously and by its 
own virtue, so, in the same way, though in a very unequal 
degree, there is operated in his intellectual nature, set in 
motion by his relations with the external world, or by bis will 
itself^ a certain involuntary, imperceptible development, and, 
to use an expression, which 1 only avaU myself of because it 
figuratively expresses the idea I wish to convey, a sort of 
vegetation, bearing naturally, and in due course, its fruits. 

That which takes place in the intellectual order, happens 
in like manner in the moral order. Certain Acts occur in 
the interior of die human soul which it does not refer to itself, 
which it does not recognise ns die work of its own will; there 
are certain days, certain moments^ in which it finds itself in 5 
(liflhfcnt mond state from that which it was last eonsdous of 
under the Opexation o£ its own will. It cannot trace back 
the progress of the change to its source'; it had nothing to do 
with it,, it took place without its concu^ence. In otheir 
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words,' the moral man does not wholly create himself; he is 
c(jnscious that causes, that powers external to himself, act 
upon him and modify him imperceptibly; in his moral life, as 
in hia future destiny, there are points utterly inexplicable to 
him, of which he knows nothing. 

Nor is it necessary, to convince himself of this fact, that he 
should turn to those great moral revolutions, those sudden, 
marked changes, which the human soul, undoubtedly, may at 
times experience, but which ever receive a high colouring 
.from the imagination of the narrators, and of which it is diffi- 
cult to form an adequate appreciation. It is only necessary 
to look into oneself, to discover there more than one example 
of these involuntary modifications. There is no one, who, on 
observation of his internal life, will not easily recognise that 
the vicissitudes, the development of his moral being, are not 
all the result, either of the action of his will, or of the ex- 
ternal circumstances that are known to him. 

Such are the principal moral facts connected with the 
Pelagian controversy, such as human nature, simple, universal 
nature, communicates them to us, apart from the historical 
details, the particular circumstance of Pelagianism itself. You 
at once see, that from these facts alone, still apart from all 
special and accidental elements, there results a multitude of 
questions, the groundwork of many a grave discussion. And, 
in the first place, we may question the reality of the facts 
themselves: all of them, indeed, are not equally exposed to 
this danger; the fact of human liberty, for instance, is more 
evident, more irresistible, than any of the rest; yet even this 
has been denied, as all things may be denied, seeing that there 
are no bounds to the vast field of error. 

Admit the facts, acknowledge them fully: then comes the 
question; whether we may not be mistake as to the place 
which ea^h occupies, or to the part which each plays in the 
moral life; we may have measured inexactly their extent, their 
importance; We may have given too large or too small a part 
to liberty, to extemdl circumstances, to the weakness of the 
jwill, to unknown influences, &c. 

Again, altogether different ex]^anatioo0 of the facts them- 
selves may be suggested. In reference, for e^tample, to the 
involuntary, imperce^lhW changES which occur in the morel 
state of man; it may he said that these are assignable, to some 
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want of due attention on the part of the soul, to its not re 
inembering all that passes within itself, to its having forgotten 
some act of the will, some resolution, some impression, which 
has produced consequences, the thread of which it has not 
followed, the development of which it has not observed. Or, 
to explain these obscure, doubtful facts of the moral life, re- 
course may at once be had to a direct, special action, of God 
upon man, to a permanent relation between the action of God 
and the activity of man. Or, finally, attempts may be made 
to reconcile these facts together in various w’ays; to reduce 
tliem into a system upon such or such a principle, to refer 
them to such or such a general doctrine upon the nature and 
destiny of man and of the world. Thus, in a variety of ways, 
an infinity of questions may arise; from the nature alone of 
the facts under consideration, taken in themselves and in their 
generality, they are a fruitful subject of discussion. 

And how much wider still the field of controversy, when 
])articular, local, temporary causes vary still more the point of 
view under which we regard these questions, modify the cogni- 
/.anc(3 which the human mind takes of them, diverting its 
inquiries into one direction rather than into another, giving 
greater or less prominence, greater or less effect to this or to 
that fact. This, which always happens, happened of course 
in the fifth century. I have endeavoured to reascend with 
you to the natural and purely moral sources of the Pela- 
gian controversy: it is now necessary that we should consider 
its historical origins; they are no less necessary to the proper 
comprehension of it. 

In the bosom of the Christian church, the moral facts which 
I have described were, as a matter of inevitable course, con- 
sidered in various points of view. 

Christianity was an essentially practical revolution, not a 
mere scientific, speculative reform. Its prominent aim was 
to change the moral state, to govern the life of men; and not 
only that of particular men, but of whole nations, of the entire 
human race. 

This was a prodigious innovation. The Greek philosophy, 
at least since the period when its history becomes clear and 
certain, was essentially scientific, was applied far more to the 
research of truth thati to the reformation and direction of 
manners. There were only two of its schools which took a 
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somewhat different direction. It entered into the formal 
plan of the stoics, and of the new Platonists, to exercise a 
moral influence, to regulate the conduct, as well as to enlighten 
tlife understanding; but their ambition in this respect was 
limited to a small number of disciples — to a sort of intellectual 
aristocracy. 

It was, on the contrary, the special and characteristic 
design of Christianity to effect a moral reformation, a universal 
"eformation — to govern throughout the world, in the name of 
its doctrines, the will and the life of men. 

As an almost inevitable consequence, among the moral 
facts which constitute our nature, the chiefs of the Christian 
society would apply themselves especially to give prominence 
to those which are more peculiarly calculated to exercise 
a reforming influence, to bring about with greater prompti- 
tude practical effects. Towards these would the atten- 
tion of the great bishops, of the fathers of the church, be 
drawn; for from them they derived the means of impelb'ng 
Christianity onward in its career, and of accomplishing their 
own mission. 

Again, the fulcrum of the moral Christian reformation was 
religion; it was religious ideas, the relations of man with the 
Divinity, of the present with the future life, that constituted 
her force. Her chiefs accordingly would, among moral 
Ikcts, p?:efer and favour those whose tendency is religious, 
which belong to the religious part of our nature, and are, so 
to speak, placed on the limits of present duties, and of future 
hopes, of morality and of religion. 

The wants of Christianity, and its means of action for 
effecting moral reform, and governing men, varied necessarily 
with time and place: it had to address itself in the human 
soul now to ope fact, now to another; to-day, to one condition 
of things — to-morrow, to another. It ia evident, for instance, 
that at various times, from the first to the fifth century, the 
task of the chiefs of the religious society was not uniformly 
the same, and could not be accomplished by the same means, 
•riie predominant fact of the first century was the struggle 
against paganism — the necessary efforts to overthrow an 
order of things odious to the state of men’s souls — the work, 
in a word, of revolution, of war. There was incessant ne- 
cessity for appealing to the spirit of liberty, of examinatioUf 
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to the energetic displaj of the will; this was the moral fact- 
which Christian society of this period invoked and displayed 
constantly^ on all occasions. 

In the fifth century, things were in a different situatioil. 
The war was at an end, or nearly so — tHe victory achieved. 
The Christian leaders had now to regulate the religious 
society, to promulgate its articles of faith, to order its dis- 
cipline, to constitute it, in a word, on the ruins of that pagan 
world over which it had triumphed. These vicissitudes are 
to be met with in all great moral revolutions. I need not 
give you further instances of it. You perceive that at this 
period it was no longer the spirit of liberty which it was 
necessary constantly to invoke. That which was now to be 
cultivated in its turn, was a disposition in the people favour- 
able to the establishment of rule, of order; to the exercise of 
power. 

Apply these considerations to the natural and moral facts 
which I have pointed out as the sources of the Pelagian con- 
troversy, and you will easily distinguish those whose develop- 
ment the chiefs of the church were more especially called 
upon to promote in the fifth century. 

There was another cause which modified the point of view 
under which they considered our moral nature. The facts 
which relate to human liberty, and the problems which arise 
out of those facts, are not isolated facts or isolated problems; 
they are closely connected with other facts, with other pro- 
blems still more general and complex; for instance, with the 
question of the origin of good and evil, with the question 
of the general destiny of man, and its essential relations with 
the designs of God as to the world. Now, upon these higher 
questions, there already existed in the church determinate 
doctrines, fixed propositions, accepted solutions; so that 
when new questions arose, the chiefs of the religious society 
had to adapt their ideas to the general ideas, to the established 
opinions. Hence for them this complicated situation: certain 
fa^ certain moral probJems atlxscted their attention; they 
might have examined and judged them as philosophers, with 
all the fiMdom of their minds, apart irom aft external consi- 
dei‘athnis, Ironi all but the sOientafic pointof view ; batthen they 
were infvested with on oAeial pow^ iStutj were called upon tc 
govem their people, to regulate their actions, and to direct thm 
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will. Hence apractical political necessity, which weighed down 
upon the philosophic operation and turned it aside. Nor 
^^as tliis all; pliilosopheii! and politicians, they were at the 
saiue time compelled to the functions of pure logicians, to 
conform implicitly ofi all occasions to the consequences of 
certain principles, of certain immutable doctrines. They thus, ■ 
ns it were, played three parts at once, underwent at once 
three yokes; they had to consult atone and the same time 
the nature of things, practical necessity, and hope. When- 
ever a new question arose, whenever they were called upon 
to take^ cognizance of moral facts to which they had not as 
yet applied particular attention, they had to think and to 
act in this triple character, to fulfil this triple mission. 

This, however, was not, in the religious society, the po- 
sition of all its members; there were many Christians who 
did not regard themselves as called u['on, on the one hand, to 
direct the moral government of the church, nor as hound, on 
the other, to follow out, through nil its consequences, its 
system of doctrines. Among the numbers so situated, there 
could not fail to arise men who assumed the right of observ- 
ing and of acquiring for themselves such or such moral facts, 
without taking much heed to their practical influences, or 
to their place in, and connexion with, a general system; men 
with minds less capacious, less powerful than those of the 
great chiefs of the church, but who, having fuller career in a 
less crowded field, imposing upon themselves a simpler and 
more easy task, might very w’^ell arrive at more precise and 
definite knowledge upon particular points. Thus arose the 
heresiarchs. 

Thus arose Felagianism. You are by this time, I hope, 
acquainted with the great preliminary, and, as it were, ex- 
ternal circumstances which influebced its destiny; yon have 
before you; 1, the principal natural facts upon which the 
dispute turned; 2, the questiona which naturally arose out of 
those facts; 3, the special point of view under which these 
fiict» and. these questiona were considered in the fifth cen- 
tury by the leadera of the religious society, and by the active 
aM investigating milidB wluch spring up in its bosom. Thus 
possessed of the -guiding thread, the illUminatiAg torch, we 
may now advantageous^ proceed to the history of the PeJir . 
gian controversy itself. 
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The controversy arose eai-ly in the fifth century. The 
question of free will, and of the action of God upon the 
human soul, had, indeed, already occupied the attention of 
the Christians, as is attested by the letters of 8t. Paul, and 
by many other monuments; but the fatts brought foi'ward 
had been cither accepted or rejected, as the case might be, 
almost without discussion. Towards the clpse of the fourth 
century, men began to examine them more closely; and some 
of the chiefs of the church already began to entertain some 
uneasiness on the subject. “We must not,” says St. Augustia 
himself, “ we must not discourse much of grace to men who 
ai’c not yet Christians, or thoroughly confirmed ChriStians; 
for it is a knotty question, and one which may give the faith 
much trouble.” 

About the year 405, a British monk, Felagius (this is the 
name given him by the Greek and Latin writers; his real 
name, it appears, was Morgan), was residing at Borne. 
There has been infinite discussion as to his origin, his morgl 
character, his capacity, liis learning; and, under these various 
heads, much abuse has been lavished upon him; but this 
abuse would appear to be unfounded, forjudging from the most 
authoritative testimony, from that of St. Augustin himself, 
Pelagius was a man of good birth, of excellent education, of 
pure life. A resident, as I have said, at Borne, and now a 
’man of mature age, without laying down any distinct doc- 
trines, without having written any book subject, Pela- 

gius began, about the year I have menti^ll^^|||, 405, to talk 
much about free will, to insist urgently up6Qj||i^ moral fact, 
to expound it. There is no indication that ^attacked any 
person about the matter, or that he sought controversy; he 
appears tp have acted simply upon the belief that human 
liberty was not held in sufficient account, had not its due 
shcre in the religious doctrines of the period. 

These ideas excited no trouble in Bome> scarcely any 
debate. Pelagius spoke freely; they listened to him quietly. 
His principal disciple was Celestius, like him a monk, or so 
it is thought at least, but younger, more confident, of a more 
daring spirit, and more determined to prosecute ttie couep- 
quence^ of his opinions to the eii4^; 

Jn 411, Pelagius and Celestius are no longer at Borne; 
we find them in Africa, at Hippo and at.Corthagep In the 
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latter town, Celestius put forth his ideas: a controversy was 
immediately begun between him and the deacon Paulinus, who 
accused him of heresy before the bishop. In 412 a council 
wjts assembled; Celestius appeared there, and vigorously de- 
fended himself; he was excommunicated, and, after having in 
vain essayed an appeal to the bishop of Rome, passed into 
Asia, whither Pelagius, it seems, had preceded him. 

Their doctrines spread; they found in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, among others in Sicily and at Rhodes, a fa- 
vourable reception; they sent to Saint Augustin a small work 
of Celestius, entitled Definitiones, which many people were 
eager to read. Hilary, a Gaul, wTote to him about it with 
great uneasiness. The bishop of Hippo began to be alarmed; 
he saw in these new ideas error and peril. 

At first, among the facts relative to the moral activity 
of man, that of free will was almost the only one with which 
Pelagius and Celestius seemed to be occupied. Saint Au- 
gustin was of the same belief as they, and had more than 
once proclaimed it; but other facts, in his opinion, ought to 
occupy a place by the side of this one; for example, the in 
sufficiency of the human will, the necessity for exterior 
aid, and the moral changes which happen in the soul, without 
her being able to claim them. Pelagius and Celestius seemed 
to count these nothing: this Avas the first cause of the contest 
between them and the bishop of Hippes whose greater 
mind considered moral nature under a greater number of 
aspects. 

Besides, Pelagius, by the almost exclusive importance which 
he gave to free-will, weakened the religioift side of the Christian 
doctrine, and strengthened, if I may use the expression, the 
human side. Liberty is the fact of man; he appears there 
alone. In the insufficiency of the human will, on the con- 
trary, and in the moral changes which it does not claim, 
there is a pl^ce for Divine intervention. Now, the reforming 
power of ^the church was essentially religious ; it could not 
but lose, under the practical point of view, from a theory 
^hich placed in the first rank a fact with which religion had 
nothing to do, and left in the shade those in which its infiu- 
ence found occasion for exercise. 

Saint Augustin wag the chief of the doctors of the church, 
called upon Caore than any ofKer to maintain the general 
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fiystem of her doctrines. Now, the ideas of PeJngius a/nl 
of Celestius seemed to him in contradiction with some of 
the fundamental points of the Christian faith, especially with 
the doctrine of original sin and of redemption. He altackeil 
them, therefore, in a triple relation: as a philosopher, because 
their knowledge of human nature was, in his eyes, narrow 
and incomplete; as a practical reformer, and charged with the 
government of the church, because, according to him, they 
weakened his most efficacious means of reformation and 
government; as a logician, because their ideas did not exactly 
agree with the consequences deduced from the essential prin- 
ciples of the faith. 

You see, from that time, what a serious aspect the quarrel 
took: everything was engaged in it, philosophy, politics, and 
religion, the opinions of Saint Augustin and his business, his 
self-love and his duty. He entirely abandoned himself to 
it, publishing treatises, writing letters, collecting informa- 
tion, which came to him from all parts, prodigal of refuta- 
tions, and of counsels, and carrying into all his writings, all 
his proceedings, that mixture of pa^^sion and mildness, ot 
authority and of sympathy, extent of mind and logical rigour, 
which gave him so rare a power. 

Felagius and Celestius, on their side, did not remain in- 
active; they had found pow erful friends in the east. If Saint 
Jerome fulminated against them at Bethlehem, John, bishop 
of Jerusalem, zealously protected them: he convoked, on their 
account, an assembly of tlie priests of his church. Orosius, the 
Spaniard, a disciple of Saint Augustin, and who happened to 
be in Palestine, r?paired thither,. and stated all that had 
passed in Africa upon the subject of Pelagius, as well as the 
errors of which he was accused. On the recommendation of 
bishop John, Pelagius was called; they asked him if he really 
taught what Augustin had refuted. What is Augustin 
to me?” answered lie. Many present were shocked. Au- 
gustin was then the most celebrated and most* respected 
doctor of the church. They desired to expel Pelagius, and 
even to excommunicate him; but John turned aside the blowl 
caused Pelagius to be seated, and interrogated him, saying, 
** It is I wdio am Augustin here; it is me that thou sbaJt 
naswer.^* Fdagius sppke Greek, his accuser Orosius spoke 
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only Latin; the members of the assembly did not understand 
him; they separated without deciding anything. 

A short time afterwards, in the month of December, 415, a 
council was held in Palestine, at Diospolis, the ancient 
Lydda, composed of fourteen bishops, and under the presi- 
dency of Eulogius, bishop of Caesaria. Two Gaulish bishops, 
exiles from their sees, lleros, bishop of Arles, and Lazarus, 
bishop of Aix, had addressed to him a new accusation against 
Pelagius. They were not present at the council, alleging 
'illness, and probably informed that he was little favourable 
to them. Pelagius appeared there, still protected by the 
bishop of Jerusalem: they interrogated him concerning his 
opinions; he explained them, modided them, adopted all that 
the council presented to him as the true doctrine of the 
church, recounted what he had already suffered, spoke of 
liis relations with many holy bi^hops, with Augustin him- 
self, who, two years previously, had written him a letter in- 
tended to contest some of his ideas, but full of benevolence 
and mildness. The accusation of Heros and of Lazarus was 
read, but only in Latin, and by the interposition of an inter- 
preter. The council declared itself satisfied ; Pelagius was 
acquitted and declared orthodox. 

The report of this decision soon arrived in Africa, from 
Africa into Europe, from city to city. As soon as Saint 
Augustin was informed of the results of the council of Dios- 
polis, although he had not yet received its acts, he put every- 
thing in motion to resist their effects. 

About the same time an incident occurred in Palestine 
which threw a gloomy hue over the cause of Pelagius. He 
remained at Jerusalem, and there had professed his ideas with a 
greater degree of assurance. A violent commotion broke out 
at Bethlehem against Saint Jerome and the monasteries which 
were formed near him ; serious excesses were committed, 
houses were pillaged, burnt, a deacon killed; and Jerome was 
obliged to Seek safety in a tower. The Pelagians, it is 
aaid, were the authors 'of these disorders : nothing proves 
this, and 1 am rather inclined to doubt it; still there 
room for suspicion; it was generally believed, and a great 
clamour. arbse; Saint Jerome wrote to the bishop of Borne, 
Innocent about it, and Pelngianism w^as seriously ccmprO'' 
mised. 
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Two solemn councils sat this year (416) in Africa, at Car- 
thage and at Milevum; sixty-eighthisliops were present at tlic 
one, sixty-oneatthe other. Pelagius and his doctrines were there 
formally condemned; the tw'o assemblies informed the pope ot 
their decision, and St. Augustin wrote to him privately, with 
four other bishops, giving him a more detailed account of tlie 
whole affair, and induced him to examine Pelagius in order 
to proclaim truth and anathematise error. 

On the 27th January, 417, Innocent answered the two 
councils, to the five bishops, and condemned the doctrines of 
Pelagius. 

He did not deem himself beaten; two months afterward.^ 
Innocent died; Zosimus succeeded him; Celestius returned 
to Rome; he obtained from the new pope a new examination, at 
which he probably explained his opinion, as Pelagius had at 
Diospolis; and on the 21st September, 417, Zosimus informed 
the bishops of Africa, by three letters, that he had scrupulously 
employed. himself in this affair; that he ha.d heard Celestius 
himself, at a meeting of priests held in the church of Saint 
Clement; that Pelagius had written to him to justify himself ; 
that he was satisfied with their explanations, and had rein- 
stated them in the communion of the church. 

Hardly had these letters arrived in Africa, when a new 
council met at Cartilage (in May, 418); two hundred and three 
bishops' were present at it; in eight express canons it con- 
demned the doctrines of Pelagius, and addressed itself to the 
emperor Hor.orius in order to obtain from him, against the 
heretics, measures which might place the church under shelter 
from peril. 

From 418 to 421, appeared many edicts *and letters of the 
emperors Honorius, Theodosius II., and Constnntius; which 
banished Pelagius, Celestius, and tlieir partisans, from Rome, 
and all towns where they should attempt to propagate their 
fatal errors. 

Pope Zosimus did not long resist the authority of the coun- 
cils and of the emperors; he convoked a new pissembly, in order 
to hear Celestius again; but Celestius had quitted Rome, and'* 
Zosimus wrote to the bishops of Africa that he had condemned 
the Pelagians. 


* Arcordiug to others, two liuiidrcd aud fnurLecu. 
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The quarrel continued yet some time; eighteen bishops of 
Italy refused to subscribe to the condemnation of Pelagius; 
they were deprived of their sees, and banished into the east. 
The triple decision of the council, the pope, and the emperor, 
gave a death-blow to this cause. After the year 418, we 
discover, in history, no trace of Pelagius. The name of 
Celestius is sometimes met with until the year 427; it then 
disappears. These two men once off the scene, their school 
rapidly declined. The opinion of Saint Augustin, adopted 
"by the councils, by the popes, by the civil authority, became 
the general doctrine of the church, l^ut the victory had 
yet to cost her some struggles; Pelagianism dying, left an 
heir; the semi-Pelagians engaged in the struggle which the 
Pelagians could not maintain. 

In the south of Gaul, in the heart of the monasteries ot 
Saint Lerins and of Saint Victor, where boldness of thought 
then took refuge, it appeared to some men, among others to 
Cassienus, the monk of whom I have already spoken, that the 
fault of Pelagius was in being loo exclusive, and not holding 
sufficient account of all the facts relative to human liberty, 
and to its relation with the Divine power. The insufficiency 
of the human will, for example, the necessity for exterior 
relief, the moral revolutions which operate in the soul, and 
are not its work, were, he felt, real, important facts, that should 
neither be disputed nor even neglected. Cassienus admitted 
them fully, loudly^ thus giving to the doctrine of free-will 
something of the religious character which Pelagius and 
Celestius had so much weakened. But, at the same time, he 
disputed, more or less openly, many of the ideas of Saint 
Augustin; among others, his explanation of the moral refor- 
mation and progressive sanctification of man. Saint Augustin 
attributed them to the direct, immediate, special action of 
God upon the soul, to grace, properly so called, a grace to 
which man had not title of himself, and which proceeded from 
absolutely gratuitous gift, from the free choice of the Divinity. 

Cassienus allowed more efficacy to the merits of man him- 
self, and maintained that his moral amelioration was partly 
the work of his own will, which drew upon him divine sup- 
port, and produced, by a natural concatenation, although often 
unseen, the internal changes by, which the progress of soncti^ 
fication made itself known, 
c c 
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Such, between the semi-Pelagitij^ nnd their redoubtable 
adversary, ^vas the principal subject of controversy: it com- 
menced about the year 428, upon letters from Prosper of 
Aquitaine and from Hilary, who had hastened to inform Saint 
Augustin that Pelagianism was again rising under a new 
form. The bishop of Hippo immediately wrote a treatise 
entitled: De PrcRdestinaiione Sanctorum et de dono perseve- 
rantice. Prosper published his poem Against Ingrates ; and 
the war of pamphlets and letters regained all its activity. 

Saint Augustin died in 430; Saint Prosper and Hilary, 
alone remained charged with prosecuting his work. They 
went to Rome, and had the semi-Pclagians condemned by 
pope Cetotin. However modified this doctrine w^as, it was 
but little favourable in the church; it reproduced a heresy 
already vanquished; it weakened, although to a less degree, 
the religious influence of morality and of government; it was 
in discord with the general course of ideas, which tended to 
give the greater share to the Divine, intervention on every 
occasion; it would have fallen almost '^v'ithout resistance, ift^* 
directly contrary doctrine, that of the psfedestinarians, had not 
appeared and lent it a few moments' credit. 

From the writings of Saint Augustin ^^pon the impotence 
of human will, the nullity of its meritsj^and the perfectly 
free and gratuitous nature of Divine gra^, some r^ractory 
logicians deduced the predestination of all men, and^e irre- 
vocability of the decrees of God as to the etern^l^||f^^ry one. 
The first manifestations of this doctrine in theSpPentury ore 
obscure and doubtful; but from the time that^ appeared, it 
shocked the good sense and moral equity of most Christians. 
Accordingly, the semi-Pelagians took up the combat, .and 
presented their ideas as the natural counterpoise of such 
an error. Such was especially the characteristic which was 
laboured to be impressed upon semi-Pelagiauism, about the 
year 445, by Faustus,, bishop of Riez, whom I have already 
named, and of whom, at a later period, 1 shall speak more 
particularly; he presented himself as a kind of mediator 
between the Pelagians and the predestinari^s. “ It is neceg- 
Baty," said he, in the question of the grace of God and the 
ob^ence of man, to keep to the middle path, and incline 
neither to the right nor to the left." According to himi 
Felagius and Saint Augustjnwere both of them too exclusive: 
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one allowed too much toitiuman liberty and not enough to the 
action, of God; tlie other was too forgetful of human liberty. 
TJiis species of compromise at first obtained much favour in 
the Gaulish church; two councils met, one at Arles, in 472, the 
other at Lyons, in 473, formally condemned the predestina- 
rians, and charged Faustua to publish a treatise which he had 
written against them, entitled. Of Grace and of the Liberty 
of the Human Will, even ordering him to add some further 
, developments. This, however, was but a day’s respite for 

seiTii-PelagiJvnism, a glimmer of fortune; it was not long in 
again falling into discredit. 

While still living, Saint Augustin had been accused of advo- 
cating the doctrine of predestination, the total abolition of 
free-will, and he had energetically defended himself from it. 
He deceived himself, T think, as a logician, in denying a conse- 
quence which inevitably resulted from his ideas, on the one 
hand, concerning the impotence and corruption of the human 
will — on the other, concerning the nature of the Divine inter- 
vention and fore-knowledge. 

But the superiority of Saint Augustin’s mind saved him, 
on this occasion, from the errors into which logic had ijearjy 
brought it, and he was inconsistent precisely because of his 
lofty reason. Allow me to dwell a moment on this moral fact, 
which alone explains the contradictions of so many fine 
geniuses; I shall take an example near to us all, and one 
of the most striking. Most of you, of course, have read the 
Contrat Social of Rousseau; the sovereignty of number, of the 
numerical minority is, as you know, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the work, and Rousseau, for a long time, follows out the 
consequences o^t with indexible rigour; a time arrives, how- 
ever, when he abandons them, and abandons them with great 
effect; he wishes to give his fundamental laws, his constitu- 
tion, to the rising society; his high intellect warned him that 
such a work could not proceed from universal suffrage, from 
the numerical minority, from the multitude: A God,” said he, 
must give laws to men.” .... It is not magistracy, it is not 

Sovereignty It is a particular and superior function, which 

has nothing, in common with the human empire.^ And here- 
upon he sets up a sole legislator, a sage; thus violating hiB 

1 SSnfAtti aI) irii_ 
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principle of the sovereignty of numl^er; in order to turn to oa 
entirely different principle, to the sovereignty of intellect, to 
the right of superior reason. 

The Contrat Social, and almost all the works of Rousseau, 
abound in similar contradictions, and they are, perhaps, the 
clearest proof of the great mind of the author. 

It was by an inconsistency of the same kind that Saint 
Augustin resolutely repelled the predestination which had been 
imputed to him. Others, afterwards, acute dialecticians,, 
unhesitatingly went on to this doctrine and settled to it: 
for him, when he perceived it, enlightened by his genius, 
he turned aside, and without entirely retracing his steps, 
took flight in another direction, in absolutely refusing to 
abolish liberty. The church acted like Saint Augustin; it 
had adopted his doctrines concefrning grace, and score 

condemned the Pelagians and semi-Pelagians; sKe likewise 
condemned the predestinarians, thus taking from Cassienus and 
Faustus, and from their disciples, the pretext by favour of 
which they had somewhat regained the ascendant. Semi- 
Pplagianism from that time did nothing but decline; Saint 
Cesarius, bishop of Arles, at the commencement of the sixth 
century, again declared war against it, as Saint Augustin and 
Saint Prosper had done: in 529, the councils of Orange and 
Valencia condemned it; in 330, pope Boniface II., in his turn, 
struck it with a sentence of anathema, and it soon ceased, for 
a long time, at least, to agitate minds. Predestination expe- 
rienced the same fate. 

None of these doctrines gave rise to a sect, properly so called: 
they were not separated from the church, nor did they consti- 
tute a distinct religious society; they had no organization, no 
worship: they Were mere opinions debated betweenmenof mind; 
more or less accredited, more or less contrary to the official doc- 
trine of the church, but which never threatened her with a 
schism. Accordingly, of their appearance, and of the debates 
which they excited, there only remained certain tendencies, 
certain intellectual dispositions, not sects nor veritable schools. 
We meet at all epochs in the course of European civilization^" 
lat, With minds preo^upied especially with what there is of 
humanity in our moral activity, with the fact of liberty, and 
whirh thus attach themselves to the Pelagians. 2nd, With minds 
more Rsneciallv struck with the power of God over man, with 
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Divine intervention in human activity, and inclined to make 
human liberty vanish uider the hand of Godj these hold with 
the predestinarians. 3rd, Between those two tendencies was 
placed the general doctrine of the church, which strove to 
take into account all natural facts, human liberty and Divine 
intervention; denies that God effects all in man, that man can 
do all without the assistance of God, and thus establishes it- 
self, perhaps with more of reason than of scientific consist*^ 
ency, in the regions of good sense, the true country of the 
, human mind, which always returns there, after having strayed 
in all directions. {Post longos error es,) 
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SIXTH LECTURE. 


Object of ilie lecture — GeneriiL character of the literature of the miJile 
ng^ea — Of the tvausitioii from pagan iihiloaopliy to Christian theology — 
Of the question of the nature of the soul in the Christian church — The 
' ' ancient priests for the most part pronounced in favour of the system of 
mnlerialism — Efforts to escape fiom it. — Analogous march of ideas in 
pagan philosophy — Commencement of the system of spirituality — Saint 
Augustin, Nemesiiis, Mamertius Claudieniis — Fau.stus, bishop of Hicz — 
His arguments for the materiality of the soul — Mamertius Claudienus 
answers him— Importance of Mamertius Claudienus in Gaul — Analysis 
of, and quotations from his treatise on the nature of the soul — The 
dialogue of Evagrius between Zacheus tbc Christian and Apollonius the 
philosopher — Of tlic effects of the invasion of the bavbariaus upon the 
i^^oraJ state of Gaul. 


Between the question which occupi' us in the last lecture, 
and that with which Ave shall now ^ JY ourselves, the dil- 
ference is very great. ^ question, 

hut also an event; it gave rise tu interests; passions; 

it put in movement councils, emperors; it influenced the fate 
of many men. TJje question of the nature of the soul pro- 
duced nothing of the kind; it was carried on between a few 
able men in a corner of the empire. In the last lecture, I had 
many facts to recount; at present I have to speak of books 
and of arguments. 

I pray you to mark the course of our studies. We com- 
menced by examining the social state, the externhl and pub- 
lic facts; we then passed to the ixioral state of Gaul; we 
sought it first in general facts, in the entirety of society; 
then in a great religious debate, in a doctrine, an active power- 
ful doctrine, which beiiame an event; we will now study it 
in a simple philosophical discussion. We shall thus penetrate 
more and more into the interior of men’s minds; we first con- 
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Bidered facts, then ideas mingled with facts, and subject to 
their influencesti we will now consider ideas by themselves. 

^ Before entering upon the question, permit me to say a few 
words upon the general character of the literary writers of 
this period and of the middle ages in general. 

If you compare, on the one hand, ancient literature, Greek 
and Boman literature, and on the other hand, modern litera- 
ture, especially so called, with that of the middle ages, the 
principal points, which, as I think, will strike you, will be the 
' following; 

In ancient literature, the form of the works, the art of their 
composition, and the language, are admirable; even when its 
materials are poor, the ideas false or confused, the workman- 
ship is so skilful, that it cannot fail to please; manifesting in 
the author, a mind at once natural and refined, whose inward 
development far surpasses its acquired knowledge, which has 
an exquisite appreciation of the beautiful, and a peculiar apti- 
tude for reproducing it. 

In modern literature, since the sixteenth century for in- 
Ptance, the form is very often imperfect; there is frequently a 
deficiency at once of nature and of art, but the groundwork is 
in general sound; wc meet with less and less of gross igno- 
rance, of wanderings from the question, of confusion; method, 
common sense, in artistic merit, is the prominent 

feature; if the ininiS' satisfied, it is at least, very 

seldom shocked; th^" not invariably a fine one, but 

chaos has disappear! 

• The intellectual labours of the middle ages present a dif- 
ferent aspect; as a general proposition, they are entirely defi- 
cient in artistic merit; the form is rude, fantastic; they are 
full of divergences, of incoherent ideas; they manifest a state 
of mind, crude, uncultivated, alike without interior develop- 
ment or acx][uired knowledge, and accordingly neither our 
reason nor our taste is satisfied. This is the reason w'h;f they 
have been forgotten, why Greek and Homan literature have 
survived, and will eternally survive the people among whom 
•it respectively arose. Yet under this so imperfect form, 
umidst this so strange medley of ideas and of facts, ill under- 
stood and ill combined, the books of the middle ages are very 
remarkable monuments of the activity and wealth of the 
human mind; we meet in them with many vigorous and 
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original conceptions; important questions are often sounded 
to their lowest depths, flashes of philosophical ^uth, of literary 
beauty, glance at every moment from the darkness; the mine- 
ral in this mine is altogether in a rough state, but the metal is 
plentiful, and well merits our research. 

The writings of the fifth and sixth centuries, moreover, 
have a character and an interest peculiar to themselves. It 
was the period at which ancient philosophy was giving way 
before modern theology, in wliich the one was becoming 
transformed into the other; in which certain systems became 
dogmas, certain schools sects. These periods of transition are 
of great importance, are, perhaps, in the historical point of 
view, the most instructive of all. It is at these periods only 
that we are able to view simultaneously and face to face 
certain facts, certain states of man and of the world, which 
are generally only to be seen by themselves, and separated by 
whole centuries; they are the only periods, therefore, in which 
it is easy for us to compare these facts atul these states, to 
explain them, connect them together. The- huhian mind is 
but too prone to walk in but one single path, llj^ee things 
but under one partial, narrow, exclusive aspect,(TO place itself 
in prison; it is, therefore a very fortunate cifmimstance for 
it, when it is compelled, by the very nature of the spectacle 
placed before its eyes, to look arou< "'it in all directions, to 
embrace a vast horizon, to contf l^^'^'V ra great nlxblber of 
different objects, to study the* ^ublems of the World 

under all their aspects, and in irious solutions. It 

is more especially in the south of Gaul that this character of 
the fifth century manifests itself. You have seen the activity 
which prevailed in the religious society, and, among others,, 
in the monasteries of Lerins and Saint-Victor, the focus of 
BO many daring opinions. The whole of this movement of 
mind did not emanate from Christianity; it was in the same 
distrifets, in the Lyonnese, the Viennese, the Narbonnese, 
Aquitaine, that ancient civilization in its decline concen- 
trated itself. It was here that it still exhibited most life. 
Spain, Italy herself, were at this period far less active than u 
Gaul, far less rich in literature and in literary men. We must, 
perhaps, attribute this result to the development •'which had 
been assumed in these provinces by Greek civilization, and 
to the prolonged influence there of its philosophy. In all 
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the great towns of southern Gaul, at Marseilles, at Arles, at 
Aix, at Vienne, at Lyons itself, the Greek language was 
understood and spoken. There were regular Greek exer- 
cises under Caligula, in the Athanacum, an establishment at 
Lyons, especially devoted to that purpose; and in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, when Cesarius, bishop of Arles, 
required the faithful to sing with the clergy previous to the 
sermon, many of the people sang in Greek. We find ampng 
ihe distinguished Gauls of this period philosophers of all the 
Greek schools; some are mentionned as Pythagoreans, others 
as Platoniflts, others as Epicureans, others as Stoics. 

The Gaulish writings of the fourth and fifth century, 
among others that which I am about to introduce to you, the 
treatise of Mamertius Claudienus, On the Nature of the 
Soul^ quote passages from philosophers Avliose names even 
we do not meet with elsewhere. In short, there is every evi- 
dence that, in the philosophical as in the religious point of 
view, Greek and Roman as well as Christian Gaul was at 
this period the most animated, the most living portion of the 
Empire; of the western empire at all events. It is here^ 
accordingly, that the transition from pagan philosophy to 
Christian theology, from the ancient world to the modem, is 
most strongly marked, clearly observable. 

In this movement . it was not likely that the question 

of the nature of the 5 L ^^d remain long untouched. From 
the first century up'\s subject of discussion 

amongst the doctor^^^iJM^Wnurch, the majority of whom 
adopted the material hypothesis; passages to this effect are 
abundant. I Avill select two or three, which leave no doubt 
as to the prevalent opinion on the subject. Tertullian says 
expressly: ^ 

The corporeality of the soul is perfectly manifest to all 
who read the gospel. The soul of a man is there represented 
suffering its punishment in hell; it is placed in the midst of 
the flame; it feels a tormenting agony in the tongue, and it 
jmplores, from the hand of a soul in bliss, a drop of water to 
cool it. . . . There can be nothing of all this without the pre- 
sence of the, body. The incorporeal being is free from every 
description of restraint, from all pain or from all pleasure, for 
it is in the body alone that man is punished or rewarded.^ 


De Jnimd, 0, 7, 
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“ Who does not see,” aska Arnobius, “ that that which is 
ethereal, immortal, cannot feel pain.”* 

“We conceive,” says St. John of Damascus, “we conceive 
of incorporeal and invisible beings, in two ways: by essence 
and by grace; the former incorporeal by nature, the latter only 
relatively, and in comparison with the grossness of matter. 
Thus, God is incorporeal by nature ; as to angels, devils, 
and men's souls, we only call them incorporeal by grace, and 
comparatively with the grossness* of matter.”^ 

I might multiply ad injimtum similar quotations, alT 
proving that in the first ages of our era, the materiality of 
the soul was not only the admitted, but that it was the 
dominant opinion. 

After a while, the church manifested a tendency to quit 
this opinion. We find the fathers placing before themselves 
every argument in favour of immateriality. The sentence I 
have just quoted from St. John of Damascus itself gives a 
proof of this; you find him laying down a certain distinc- 
tion between material beings. The philosophical fathers 
entered upon the same path, and advanced in it with more 
rapid strides. Origen, for instance, is so astonished at the 
idea of a material soul having a conception of immaterial 
things, and arriving at a true kno:^/‘dge, thit he concludes 
it to possess a certain relative tlti||||^ to say, that 

material in relation with God, tl^^a, 'g truly spiritual; it 
is not so in relation with minds. , visible and 

sensual bodies.® ir 

Such was the course of ideas in the heart of pagan philo- 
sophy ; in its first essays dominated both the belief in the 
immateriality of the soul, and at the same time a certain pro- 
gressive effort to conceivp tjic soul under a more elevated,- a 
more pure aspect. Some made of it a vapour, a breath; 
others declared it a fire; all wished to purify, to refine, to 
spiritualize matter, in the hope of arriving at the end to 
which they aspired. The same desire, the same tendency 
existed in the Christian church; still the idea of 'the mate- 
riality of the soul >vas more general among the Christiaif 
doctors from the first to the fifth century, tbaii among the 

■ Adversus Oentes, ji. ' * 2>e Orthodoxy Jide^ ii. 3, 12. 

* Origen, dt Prmcipiis, 1. i. c. 1. 1. 2. c. 2. 
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pagan philosophers of the same period. It was against the 
pagan philosophers, and in the name of the religious interest, 
that certain fathers maintained this doctrine; they wished that 
the soul should be material in order t^t it might be recom- 
pensed or punished, in order that in passing to another life 
it might find itself in a state analogous to that in which it 
had been upon earth; in fine, in order that it should not 
forget how inferior it is to God, and never be tempted to 
compare itself with Him. 

- At the end of the fourth century, a kind of revolution con- 
cerning this point was wrought in the breast of the church; 
the doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, of the original 
and essential difference of the two substances, appeared 
there, if not for the first time, at least far more positively, 
with far more precision than hitherto. It was professed 
and maintained — first, in Afiica, by Saint Augustin in his 
treatise de quantitate Animce ; secondly, in -A^sia, by Neme- 
sius, bishop of Emessa, who wrote a very remarkable work 
wpon the nature of man (Trepi^vffEoi; arfi/owTrov); thirdly, in 
Gaul, by Mamertius Claudienus, de natura AnimcE, Confined 
to the history of Gaulish civilization, this last is the only one 
with which we have to occupy ourselves. 

This is the occasionjajMn which it was written. A man 
whom you already kr-^^^ ^^ustus, bishop of liiez, exercised a 
great influence in i' ‘ church; bom a Breton, like 

Pelagius, he came— why — into the south of 
Gaul. He became a abbey of Lerins, and in 433 

was made abbot of iiV^lelnstituted a great school, where 
he received the children of rich parents, and brought them 
up, teaching, them all the learning of the age. He often con- 
versed with his monks upon philosophical questions, and, it 
appears, was remarkable for his talent of improvisation. 
About 462 he became bishop of Riez. I have spoken of the 
part taken by him in the serai-Pelagian heresy, and of his 
book against the predestinarians. He was of an active, in- 
dependent spirit, rather intermeddling, and always eager to 
Cnix in all the quarrels which arose. It is not known what 
called his attention to the nature of the soul: he treated of it 
at length in u long philosophical letter addressed to a bishop, 
and in which many other questions are debated; he declares 
tiimself for materiality, and thus sums up his principal argu- 
oaents: 
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1. Invisible things are of one kind, incorporeal things of 
another. 

2. Everything created is matter, tangible by the Creator; 

is corporeal. ^ 

3. The soul occupies a place. 1. It is enclosed in a body. 
2. It is not to be found wherever its thought is. 3. At all 
events, it is to be found only where its thought is. 4. It is dis- 
tinct from its thoughts, which vary, which pass on, while it 
is permanent and always the same; 5. It quits the body at 
death, and re-enters It by the resurrection; witness Lazarus;- 
6. The distinction of hell and heaven, of eternal punishments 
and rewards, proves that even after death souls occupy a 
place, and are corporeal. 

-1. God alone is incorporeal, because he alone is intangible 
and omnipresent.^ 

These propositions, laid down in so unhesitating ai^ distinct 
a manner, are not elaborated to any extent; and such details 
as the author does enter into are tilken in general froi^^the 
theology, narratives, and authority of the holy scriptures. 

The letter of Faustus, which, circulated anonymously, 
occasioned considerable excitement; Mamertius Claudienus, 
brother of St. Mamertius, bishop of Vienne, and himself a 
priest in that diocese, answered itr^^p his treatise On the 
Nature of the Soul, a work of far ?.-4mportance than the 
one which it refuted. Mamertiy^'^V / a’;nus was in his day 
the most learned, the most p'* , • DbIg(jsopher of southern 

Gaul; to give you an idea ir ,ation, I will read a 

letter written shortly after the philosopher’s death, to Ids 
nephew Petreius, by Sidonius Apollinarius, a letter, I may 
observe, stamped with all the ordinary characteristics of this 
writer, exhibiting all the puerile elaboration of the professed 
hel esprit, with here and there just perceptions, and curious 
facts. 

SIDONIUS TO HIS DEAR PETREIUS.^ HEALTH.^ 

I am overwhelmed with affliction at the loss which our 
Bge has sustained in the recent loss of your uncle Claudienus:^ 

. 1 I have adopted the text of Faustns, ineerted in the editioij of the Treatise 
on the Nature of thn Soul, hy Claudienus, published, with notes, by Andrew 
Schoff and Gospard Barth, at Zwickau, in 1665. 

” Son of the sister of Msmeitiiis Claudienus. * Lib. iv. ep ii. 
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WB shall never see his like again. He was full of wisdom and 
judgment, learned, eloquent, ingenious; the most intellectual 
man of his period, of his country. He remained a philosopher, 
without giving offence to religion; and though he did not in- 
dulge in the fancy of letting his hair and his heard grow, 
though he laughed at the long cloak and stick of the philo- 
sophers, though he sometimes even warmly reprehended these 
fantastic appendages, it was only in such matters of externals 
and in faith, that he separated from his friends the Platonists. 
God of Heaven! what happiness was ours whenever we re- 
paired to him for his counsel. How readily would he give 
himself wholly to us, without an instant’s hesitation, without 
a word, a glance of anger or disdain, ever holding it his 
highest pleasure to open the treasures of his learning to those 
who came to him for the solution of some, by all others inso- 
luble, question! Then, when all of us were seated around 
him, he would direct all to be silent, but him to whom — and 
it was ever a choice which we ourselves -should have made — 
he accorded the privilege of stating the proposition; the 
question thus laid before him, he would display the wealth of 
his learning deliberately, point by point, in perfect order, 
without the least artifice of gesture, or the slightest flourish of 
language. When concluded his address, we stated 

our objections never failed to refute at 

once any proposi ^qrs which were, not based upon 

sound reason, anoU’^ was admitted without under- 

going mature exanA^^J«|PWmout being thoroughly demon- 
strated. But that wmcli inspired us with still higher respect 
was that he supported, without the least ill humour, the dul 
obstinacy of some amongst us, imputing it to an excusabh 
motive, we all the while admiring his patience, though un- 
able to imitate it. No one could fear to seek the counsel, ir 
difficult cases, of a man who rejected no discussion, anc 
refused to answer no question, even on the part pf the most 
foolish and ignorant persons. Thus much for his learning; 
enough concerning his studies and his science; but who can 
Worthily and suitably praise the other 'yrtues of that man. 
who, always rememhering the weaknesses of h|]manity, 
assisted the priests with his work, the people with his dis- 
courses, the afflicted with his exhortations, the forsaken with 
his consolations, prisoners with his gold; the hungry received 
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*food frim him, the naked were clothed by him. It would, I 
think, be equally superfluous to say any more upon this 
subject. ... 

“ Here is what we wished to have said at first: in honour of 
the ungrateful ashes, as Virgil says, that is to say, whicli 
cannot give us thanks for what we suy, we have coinpos^Hl 
a sad and piteous lamentation, not without much trouhl 
for having dictated nothing for so long, we found unusual 
difficulty therein ; nevertheless, our mind, naturally indolent, 
was reanimated by a sorrow which desired to break into tears. 
This, then, is the purport of the verses: 

“ ' Under this turf reposes Claudienus, tlie pride and sorrow 
of his brother Mamertims, honoured like a ]n'ecious stone 1 ' 
all the bishops. In tliis master flourished a triple scien^f , 
that of Rome, that of Athens, and that of Christ: and in (he 
vigour of his age, a sim])le monk, he achieved it completely 
and in secret. Orator, dialectician, poet, a doctor learned in 
the sacred hooks, geometrician, musician, he excelled in 
unravelling the most difficult questions, he struck with tlu', 
sword of words the sects which attacked the Catbolie faith. 


Skilful at setting the psalms and singing, in front of thi‘ 
altars, and to the great gratitude of his brother, he tauglit 


men to sound instruments of He regulated, for 

the solemn feasts of the year, ^'f;ach ease should hi; 

read. He was a priest of the relieved his 

brother from the weight of /jniuds* brothei’ 

bore the ensigns, and he You, therefore, 

reader, who affiict yourself as if nofe/hg remained of sueli 


ind instruments ot He regulated, lor 

feasts of the year, ^'f;ach ease should hi; 

v^as a priest of the relieved his 

1 the weight of , for his brothei’ 


rou, therefon 


a man, whoever you be, cease to sprinkle your cheeks and this 
marble with tears j the soul and the glory cannot be buried in 


the tomb.’ 


o These are the lines I have engraved over the remains 
of him who was a brother to all . . . .” 


It was Sidonius that Mamertius Claudienus had dedi- 
cated his work. 


It is divided into three books. The first is the only truly 
philosophical one; the question is there examined in itseli, > 
indepei^ently of every special fact, of all authoritj'', and undei’ 
a purely rational point of view. In the second the author 
invokes authorities to his aid; first that of the Greek philoso- 
phers — then, that of the Roman philosophers — lastly, the sacred 
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writings, Saint Paul, the Evangelists, and the fathers of the 
church. The s])ecial object of the third book is to explain, 
ill the system of the s|)irituality of the soul, certain events, 
cei*tain traditions of tJie Cliristian religion; for example, the 
r<\«iiiTectioii of Lazarus, liit' existence of the angels, the appa- 
r tion of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary; and to show 
tJi./ so far from ^■ont)*adicting them, or being embarrassed by 
tliLiii, this ;Ly;5tem admits tlicm and makes at least as much of 
them as any other. • 

- The classification is not as rigorous as I have made it out: 
the ideas and arguments are nlhm niixtal; philosophical dis- 
CLi.'.^ioiis appear here and there in the books which are not 
devoted to tliCi i; .'.till, upon tluMvhole, the work is not want' 
ir< '■ in either metliod or precision. 

T dl now place before you the summary of it, as prepared 
by j\Liin-'i‘tjus CJaiidieuns iiiiiiself, in ten theses or fundamental 
propusiii 'i's, in the last chapter but one of the tliird book. I 
shall Mujn liUTall 3 ^ translate some passages, which will enable 
you Ti> ntider'-land, on one hand, with what profundity and 
Avitli ,v?iar firv ' of mind the author lias penetrnted into the 
question, on I he other, what absurd and fantastical concep- 
tions f. • lid, at tliis epoch, be combined wdtli the most elevated 
and Llie most just ideas 

f 'iiif , many of which I have asserted in this 

di'um.s,siuiid’ "ays ' /^"‘^SXJlaudieiius, “ are scattered, and 

might not easily bL\i, * bring them together, 

‘jinpress llnuii, plai"^^ speak, in a single point, 

-niiJcj- the mind’s eyes'i'jOP^ 

],vt. God is incorporeal; ,he human soul is the image of 
Gtal, for man was made in the image and likeness of God. 
Noav a body cannot be the image of an incorporeal being; there- 
fore the human soul, which is the image of God, is incorporeal. 

“2iid. Everything which does not occupy a determined 
place is incorporeal. Now the soul is the life of the body; 
and, living in the body, each part lives as truly as the w'hule 
body. There is, therefore, in each part of the body, as much 
life as in the whole body; and the soul is that life. Thus, 
that which is as great in the part as in the whole, in a small 
Bpace as in «a large, occupies no space ; therefore the soul 
occupies no place. That which occupies no nlace is not 
Corporeal; therefore the soul is not cprporeal. 
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3rd. The soul reasons, and the faculty of reasoning is in- 
herent in tlifi substance of the soul. Now, the reason is in- 
corporeal, occupies no position in space; therefore the soul is 
incorporeal. ' 

“4th. The will of the soul is its very substance, and when 
the soul chooses it is all will. Now will is not a body; there- 
fore the soul is not a body. 

“ dtli. Even so the memory is a capacity which has nothing 
local; it is not widened in order to remember more of things; 
it is not contracted when it remembers less of things; it imma* 
terially remembers material things. And when the soul 
remembers, it remembers entire; it is all recullcction. Now, 
the recollection is not a body; therefore, the soul is not a 
body. 

“6th. The body feels the impression of touch in the part 
touched; the whole soul feels the impression, not by the entire 
body, but in a part of the body. A sensation of this kind 
has nothing local; now what has nothing local is incorporeal; 
therefore the soul is incorporeal. 

“ 7th. The body can neither approach nor absent itself from 
God; the soul docs approach and does absent itself from them 
without changing its place; therefore the soul is not a body. 

“ 8th. The body moves tlirougb^^^nhicc, from one place to' 
another; tha soul has no similauLlt 'i.ijjment; therefore tho 
soul is not a body. 17 

“9th. The body has ^’oblX'nd depth; and that 

which has neither length, h/ »epth, is not a body. 

The soul has nothing of the kindj '^MVf. efore the soul is not a 
body. 

“ 10th. There is in all bodies the right hand and the left — 
the upper part and the lower part, the front and the back; in 
the soul there is nothing of the kind; therefore the soul is in- 
corporeal.”^ 

Here are some of the principal developments in support 
of these propositions : 

I. You say that the soul is one thing, the thought of the 
soul another : you ought rather to say, that the things upoy 
which the soul thinks • . • ore not the soul; but thought is 
nothing but the soul itself. 


Book iil. chap. 14, pp. 201, 202. 
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“ The soulj you say, is in such profound repose, that it has 
no thought at all. This is not true; the soul can change its 
thought, but not be without thought altogether. 

‘‘ What do our dreams signify if not that, even when the 
body is fatigued and immersed in sleep, the soul ceases not to 
think? 

“ What greatly deceives you concerning the nature of the 
soul, is that you believe that the soul is one thing, and its 
faculties another. What the soul thinks is an accident, but 
that which thinks is the substance of the soul itself.' 

II. Tlie soul sees that which is corporeal through the me- 
dium of the body; what is incorporeal it sees by itself. Without 
the intervention of the body, it could see nothing corporeal, 
coloured, or extensive; but it secs truth, and sees it with an im- 
material view. If, as you pretend, the soul, corporeal itself, and 
confined within an external body, can sec of itself a corporeal 
object, surely nothing can be more easy to it than to see the 
interior of that body in which it is confined. Well, then, do 
this — apply yourself to this work; direct inward this corporeal 
view of the soul, as you call it; tell us how the brain is disjjosed, 
where the mass of the liver is situated; where and what is the 
spleen .... what are the windings and texture of the veins, 
the origins of the ncr ,^''^^ . . . How! you deny that you are 
called upon to answ j^^^^rning such things: and wherefore 
do you deny it? ' ■ cannot see directly and of 

itself corporeal thi' it not, then, that which is 
never without think ^^^.jijPWlTto say, without seeing? Be- 
cause it cannot see cOrfllreal objects without the medium of 
the corporeal view. Now, the soul which sees certain things 
of itself, but not corporeal things, sees, therefore, with an in- 
corporeal view; now an incorporeal being can alone see with 
an incorporeal view; therefore the soul is incorporeal.® 

“ in. If the soul is a body, what then is that which the soul 
Calls its body, if not itself. Either the soul is a body, and in 
! that Case it is wrong to say mi/ body, it ought rather to say 
We, since it is itself; or if the soul is right in saying my body, 
we suppose, it is not a body.® 

“ IV. It is not without reason that it is said that memory is 

■ Book i. chap. 24, p. B3. * Book iii. chap. 0, pp- 197, 168i 

■ > Book i. chap. IB, p. 53. 
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common to men and to animals; storks and swallows return to 
their nest, horses to their stable; dogs recognise their mas- 
ter. But as the soul of animals, although they retain the 
image of places, has no knowledge of its own being, they 
remain confined to the recollection of corporeal objects which 
they have seen by the bodily senses; and, deprived of the 
mind’s eye, they are incapable of seeing, not only what is 
above them, but themselves.^ 

“V. A formidable syllogism, which is thought insolvable, 
is addressed to us; the soul, it is said, is where it is, and is 
not where it is not. The anticipation is, that we shall bo 
driven to say, either that it is everywhere, or that it is no- 
where : and then it wiU be rejoined, if it is everywhere, it is 
Gt)d; if it is nowhere, it is non-existent. The soul is not 
wholly in the whole world, but in the same way that Grod is 
wholly in the whole universe, so the soul is wholly in the 
whole body. God does not fill with the smallest part of him- 
self the smallest part of the world, and with the largest the 
largest; he is wholly in every part and wholly in the whole; 
so the soul does not reside in parts in the various parts of the 
body. It is not one part of the soul which looks forth 
through the eye and another which animates the finger; the 
whole soul lives in the eye and v the eye, the whole 

soul animates the finger and feels 2 ^-^^finger.^ 

“ VI. The soul which feels ‘ though it feels by 

visible organs, feels invisibly one thing, seeing 

another: the ears arc one ^Uiother; the nostrils 

are one thing, smelling another; thL-'''’iOuth one thing, eating 
another; the hand one thing, touching another. We dis- 
tinguish by the touch what is hot and what cold, but we do 
not touch the sensation of the touch, which in itself is neither 
hot nor cold; the organ by which we feel is a perfectly dif- 
ferent thing from the sensation of which we are sCnsiKe.” ^ 

You will readily admit that these ideas are deficient neither 
in elevation nor profundity; they would do honour to the 
philosophers of any perio<l; seldom have the nature of the 
soul and its unity been investigated more closely or describecL 
wjth greater precision. I might quote many oth?r passages 

^ Bogk i chap. £!1, p. 69. > iDoolc iiJ. gimp. H? 164. 

* Book i. chap. 0 , p. 31. 
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remarkable for the aubtletj of perception, or energy of de- 
bate, and, at times, for a profound moral emotion, and a 
genuine eloquence. 

I will read to you two extracts from the same book of the 
same man; Mamertius Claudienus is replying to the argu- 
ment of Faustus, who maintains that the soul is formed of 
air, reasoning upon the ancient theory winch regarded air, 
fire, earth, and water as the four essential elements of nature: 
“ Fire,” says he, ‘‘ is evidently a superior element to air, as 
well by the place which it occupies as by its intrinsic power. 
This is proved by the movement of the terrestrial fire, which, 
with an almost incomprehensible rapidity, and by its own 
natural impulse, reascends towards heaven as towai-ds its own 
country. If this proof be not sufficient, here is another: the 
air is illumined by the presence of the sun, that is to say fire, 
and falls into darkness in its absence. And a still more 
powerful reason is, that air undergoes the action of fire and 
becomes heated, while fire does not undergo the action of air, 
and is never made cold by it. Air may be inclosed and re- 
tained in vases; fire neve»,r. The preeminence of fire, then, is 
clearly incontestable. Now, it is from fire (that is to say, from 
its light) that we derive the faculty of sight, a faculty common 
to men and to anim<n\ ' W in 'which, indeed, certain irrational 
animals far surpass s A point of both strength and of deli- 
cacy. If, then, y . •'^deniable, sight proceeds from fire, 
and if the soul, as formed of air, it follows that 

the eye of animals * ' iJfl^ubstancc, superior in dignity 
to the soul of man.”^ 

This learned confusion of material facts and of intellec- 
tiiiil facts, this attempt to establish a sort of hierarchy of 
merit and of rank among the Elements, in order to deduce 
from them philosophical consequences, ore curious evidences 
of the infancy of science and of thought. 

I will now quote, in favour of the immateriality of the soul, 
an argument of as little value in itself, but lees fantastic in its 
outward appearance. Every incorporeal being is superior, 
•in natural lUgnity, to a corporeal being; every being not con 
fined within a certam space, to a localized bdng; ery indi- 
visible beidg to a divisible being. Now, if the Creator 
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sovereignly powerful and sovereignly good, has not created, 
as he ought to have done, a substance superior to the body, 
and similar to himself, it is either that he could not or woul^ 
not; if he would, and could not, almightiness was wanting to 
him; if he could, and would not (the mere thought is aerime), 
it jcould onlyjji^iye been through jealousy. Now, it is impos- 
sible that the s^ereign power cannot do what it wills, that 
sovereign goodness can be jealous. It results that he both 
could and would create the incorporeal being; final result, 
he did create it.’’^ 

AYas I wrong in speaking just now of the strange combina- 
tions, the mixture of high truths and gross errors, of admirable 
views and ridiculous conceptions, which characterize the 
writings of this period — those of Mame^ius Claudienus, I 
may add, present fewer of these coutraat^..than do those of 
most of his contemporaries. ^ v 

You are sufficiently acquainted with this Writer to appre- 
ciate his character; taken as a whole, his work is rather phi- 
losophical than theological, and yet the religious principle is 
manifestly predominant throughout, for the idea nf God is the 
starting point of every discussion in it. The author does 
not commence by observing and describing human, special, 
actual facts, proceeding through to the Divinity: 

God is with him the primitive, *'*^4^pvident fact; the 
fundamental datum to which all j^^^ and with which 

all things must agree; he fro™ to 

man, deducing our own nature. It is evi- 

dently from religion, and not fro'i&^i!€nce, that he borrows 
this method. But this cardinal point once established, this 
logical plan once laid down, it is from philosophy that he 
draws, in general, both his ideas and his manner of expressing 
them; his language is of the school, not of the church; he 
appeals to reason, not to faith; we perceive in him, sometimes 
the academician, sometimes the stoic, more frequently the 
platonist, but always the philosopher, never the priest, though 
the Christian is apparent, is manifest in every page. 

1 have thus exhibited the fact which I indicated in the j 
outset, die fusion of pagan philosophy with Christian theo- 
logy, the metamorphosis of the one into the other.'' And it is 


' Book i. ebnp. T. p. S6, 
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remarkable, that the reasoning applied to the establishment of 
the spirituality of the soul is evidently derived from the 
nncient philosophy rather than from Christianity, and that the 
author seems more especially to aim at convincing the theolo- 
gians, by proving to tJiem that the Christian faith has nothing 
in all this which is not perfectly reconcilahle with the results 
derived from pure reason. 

It might be thought that this transition from ancient philo- 
sophy to modern theology would be more manifest, more 
strongly marked in the dialogue of the Christian Zacheus and 
the philosopher Apollonius, by the monk Evagrius, where the 
two doctrines, the two societies, are directly confronted and 
called upon to discuss their respective merits; but the dis- 
cussion is only in appearance, exists, in fact, only on the 
title-page. I am not acquainted with any work, with any 
monument, which proves more clearly the utter indifference 
with which the popular mind regarded paganism. The phi- 
losopher Apollonius opens the dialogue in an arrogant tone, 
as if about utterly to overwhelm the Christian, and to deliver 
over to general scorn any arguments which he may adduce.^ 

If you examine the matter with core,” says he, “you will 
see that all other religions and all other sacred rites had 
rational origins; wh^^ X your creed is so utterly vain and 
irrational, that it , (^«\p me none but a madman could 

entert^n it.” ' jf i-f ' 7 ^ 

But* 4his arrog l’q '.Jt dHT throughout the dialogue 
Apollo^gj does single argument, one solitary 

ideafJSi'c pioves nothi^f^he confutes nothing; he does not 
op^^is lips except to suggest a topic to Zacheus, who, on 
his' part, takes no notice whatever of paganism nor of the 
philosophy of his adversary, does not refute them, scarcely 
makes here nnd there an sdlusion to them, and only occupies 
himself relating history and describing the Christian faith so 
as to show forth its entirety and authority. Doubtless, the 
book is the work of a Christian, and the silence which he makes 
his p^itteophers preserve does not prove that philosophers 
“ ivere really silent. But such is by no means the character of 
firet debates of Christianity with the ancient philosophy, 

' Didloguc nf ZaclieuB Emd Apollonius, in the Spicilcrjmm of D'Aoheiy, 
vol. X, p. 3. I 
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when the loiter was still living and powerful. Christianity 
at that time condescended to notice the arguments of its ad- 
versaries; it spoke of tliem, it refuted them; the controversy 
was a real and an animated one. In the work before us there 
is no longer any controversy at all; the Christian indoctri- 
nates and catechises the philosopher, and seems to consider 
that this is all that can he required of him. 

Nay, be even makes this a matter of concession, a favour; 
discussions with pagans had by this time become a sort of 
superfluity in the eyes of the Christians. 

“ J^lany persons,” says Evagrius, in the preface to his book, 
think that we should despise, rather than refute, the objec- 
tions advanced by the Gentiles, so vain are they, so devoid 
of true wisdom; but, in my opinion, such scorn were worse 
than useless. 1 see two advantages in instructlag the Gentj||gg 
in the first place, we prove to all how holy (and simple 
religion is; and secondly, the heathen thus instructed come 
at last to believe that which, unknowing, they bad 
.... Besides, by approaching the candle to the ey^s ^ the 
blind, if they do not see its light, they at all events feel its 
warmth.” This last phrase appears to me a fine one, full of 
a sympathetic sentiment. 4 f 

There is one thing only which av ’ to me re^||j|jrkable 
in this dialogue: it is that here tion is broaoT^ laid 

down between rationalism and revelation; not 

that this subjecj^ more reall»ds^^^ j y/ “®*hnsively developed 
than 9 .ny othert^ is only ' ^Sices that the idea 

manifests itself, but from these it i3^"£§nt that the question 
was full in the minds of all controversialists, and formed, as it 
were, the last intrenchment behind which philosophy de- 
fended itself. Apollonius, as you have seen, makes it on 
especial charge against the Christian doctrine tliat it is irra- 
tional; to this Zaclieua replies ; “It is easy for every one to 
understand and appreciate God, that is to say, if the Divine 
W ord is compatible with your notion of wisdom ... for your 
view IS, that the sage believes nothing out of himself, that he 
is never deceived, but that he of himself knows all things in-p 
fallibly, not admitting that there is anything whatever citlier 
hidden or unknown, or that anything is more possible to l^e 
Creator than to the creature. And it is more especially against 
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the Christians that you make use of this mo'de of reasoning.”^ 
And elsewhere: “ The understanding follows faith, and the 
human mind knows only through faith the higher things 
'which come near God.”^ 

It were a curious study to consider the state of rationalism 
at this period, the causes of its ruin, and its efforts, its various 
transformations in order to avert that ruin: but it is an in- 
quiry which would carry us too far, and, besides, it was not 
in Gaul that the grand struggle between rationalism and 
Christianity took place. 

The second dialogue of Evagrius, between the Christian 
Tlieophilus and the Jew Simon, is of no b>vrt of importance; 
it is a mere commentai’y, a mere trifling controversy on a few 
scriptural texts. 

I might mention to you, and make extracts from, a great 
number of other works of the same period and the some class. 
This, however, were unnecessary, as I have selected from 
among them the two most remarkable, the must choraeteristic, 
the most calculated to convey an accurate idea of the state of 
mind, and of its activity at this period. That activity was 
great, though exclusively confined within the limits of the 
religious society; whatever vigour and life had remained to 
the ancient philoso’^^vj*’, passed over to the service of the 
Christians; it wa.'’ ^ 'a* the religious form, and in the very 

bosom of Chrls^ were reproduced tlic ideas, the 

schools, the who - "-.r', the philosopherb; but subject to 
this condition, th'? men’s minds, and played an 

important part in JWalstate of the now society. 

It was this movemCTt which was arrested by the invasion 
of the barbarians and tbe fall of the Roman empire: a hundred 
years later we do not find the slightest trace of what I have 
been describing to you; the discussions, the travels, the 
correspondence, the pamphlets, the whole intellectual activity 
of Gaul iu the seventh century, all these had disappeared. 

Was this loss of any consequence? was the movement thus 
put a stop to by the invasion of the barbarians on important 
and fruitful movement? 1 doubt it very much. You will 
perhaps remember my observations on tbe essentially practice 
character of Christianity; intellectual progress, science, especi* 


» Page 3. 


* Page 0. 
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rUj so called, was not at all its aim; and although it had a 
connexion upon several points with the ancient philosophy — 
though it had been very willing to appropriate the ideas of 
that philosophy, and to make the most of it, it was by no 
means anxious for its preservation, nor to replace it by any 
other philosophy. To change the manners, to govern the 
life of men, was the predominant idea of its leaders. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the freedom of mind which 
practically existed in the fifth century, in the religious society, 
the principle of liberty made no progress there. It was, on 
the contrary, the principle of authority, of the official domina- 
tion over intellect by general and fixed rules, which sought 
the ascendancy. Though still powerful, intellectual liberty was 
on the decline; authority was rapidly taking its place; every 
page of the writings of this period proves the fact. It was, 
indeed, the almost inevitable result of the very nature of the 
Christian reformation; moral, rather than scientific, it pro- 
posed to itself as its leading aim to establish a law, to govern 
men’s will; it was consequently authority that was above all 
things needful to it; authority in the existing state of man- 
ners was its surest, its most efficacious means of action. 

Now, what the invasion of the barbarians, and the fall of 
the Roman empire more especially a^ **k?d, even destroyed, 
was intellectual movement ; what td of science, of 

philosophy, of the liberty of mind^^^|^^’)itejjfth century, dis- 
appeared under their blows. movement, the 

practical reformation of Christiff^^^ njJ- official establish- 
ment of its authority over nations^'"‘®*'!?^ not in any way 
affected; perhaps even they gained instead of losing: this 
at least, I think, is wdiat the history of our civilization, in 
proportion as we advance in its course, will allow us to con- 
jecture. 

The invasion of the barbarians, therefore, did not in any 
wa}*^ kill what possessed life; at bottom, intellectual activity 
and liberty were in decay ; everything leads us to believe 
that they would have stopped of themselves; the barbarians 
stopped them more rudely and sooner. That, I believe, is all 
that can be imputed to them. 

We have now arrived at the limits to which should 
confine ourselves, to the end of the picture of the Roman 
society in Gaul at the time when it fell : we ai;e acquainted 
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with it, if not completely, at least in its essential features. 
In order to prepare ourselves to understand the society which 
followed it, we have now to study the new clement which 
mixed with it, the barbarians. Their state before the in- 
vasion, before they came to overthrow the Roman society, 
and were changed under its influence, will form the subject 
of our next lecture 
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SEVENTH LECTURE. 


ObjBct of the leeture — Of tlic fjlermauic element in modern civilizutiou-^ 
Of tLe monuments of the ancient social state of the Germans: 1. Oi 
the Eomon and Greek historians; 2. Of the harboric la^s; 3. Of na^ 
tionol traditions — They relate to very dillerent epochs — They are often 
miule use of promiscuously — Error which results therefrom — The work 
of I'ncitua concerning the manners of the Germans — Opinions of the 
modern Gcrmqn wiiiers conperning the ancient Germanic state — 
What kind of life prevailed there ? was it the wandering life, the se- 
deutoiy life 7 — Of the iiisiitations— Of the moral state — Oomparison 
between tbc state of the German tribes and that of other hordes — Fallacy 
of must of the views of barbarous life — Principal characteristics of the 
line influence of the Germans upon mod^i^civilization. 

We approach successively the viy^ . our civiliza- 
tion. We have already stuc^jja..^ what we call 

the Roman element, the civ^Si on the other, 

the Christian element, the religjf^'^’^njVociety. Let us now 
consider the barbaric element, the Gferman society. 

Opinions are very various concerning the importance of 
this element, concerning the part and share of the Germans 
in modern civilization; the prejudices of nation, of situation, 
of class, have modified the idea which each has formed of it. 

The German historians, the feudal publicists, M.*de Bou- 
lainvilliers, for example, have in general attributed too 
extensive an influence to the barbarians; the burgher pub- 
licists, as the abhe Dubos, have, on the contrary, too mucl;^ 
reduced it, in order to give far too large a part to Roman 
society; according to the ecclesiastics, it is to the church 
that modern civilization is the most indebted. Sometimes 
political doctrines have alone determined the opinion of the 
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vmter; the abbe de Mably, all devoted as he was to the 
popular cause, and despite his antipathy for the feudal 
\;;i’stem, insists strongly upon the German origins, because 
lie thought to find there more institutions and principles of 
liberty than anywhere else. 1 do not wish to treat at 
present of this question; we shall treat of it, it will be resolved 
os we advance in the history of French civilization. We 
shall see from epoch to epoch what part each of its primitive 
elements has there played, what each lias brought and 
received in their combination. I shall confine myself to 
asserting beforehand the two results to which I believe 
this study will couduct us: — First, that llie state of the 
barbaric element in modern civilization has, in general, 
beeu made a great deal too much of. Second, its true share 
has not been given it : too great an influence upon our 
society has been attributed to the Geimans, to their insti- 
tutions, to their manners; what they have truly exercised 
, fias not been attributed to them; wc do not owe to them all 
that has been done in their name; we do owe to them what 
seems not to proceed from them. 

Until this twofold result shall arise under our eyes, from 
the progressive development of 1‘acts, the first condition, 
in order to appreciate ’" ith accuracy tJie share of the Ger- 
manic element in ou ^ ‘'izulioii, is to f 'jrrectly understand 
whitt the GuiTnan ‘^1 ere at the time when it com- 
menced, when the t concurred in its formation; 

that is to say, beiV^ ’yjjL and their establishment 

on the Homan terriloi^ * jRm they still inhabited Germany 
in the third and fourtli^Wituries. By this alone shall we 
be enabled, to form an exact idea of what they brought 
to tlie common work, to distinguish what facts are truly of 
German origin. 

This study is £f!icult. The monuments where wc may 
study the bai'barians before the invasion are of three kinds; 
first, the Greek or lluuiau writers, who knew and described 
them from their first appearance in history up to this epoch; 
ithat is to say, from Polybius, about oue hundred and fifty 
years before Christ, dow n to Ammianus Marcellinus, whose 
work stops at the year of our Lord 378. Betw’een these two 
eras a crowd of historians, Livy, Cjesar, Strabo, Pomponius 
Mela, Pliny, Tacitus, Ptolemy, Plutarch, Florus. Pausaoios, 
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&c., have left us information, more or less detailed, conceminj^ 
the German nations; secondly, writings and documents pos- 
terior to the German invasion, but which relate or reveaV 
anterior facts; for example, many Chronicles, the Barbaric 
laws, Salic, Yisigoth, Burgundian, &c.; thirdly, the recollection 
and national traditions of the Germans themselves concerning 
their fate and their state in the ages anterior to the invasion, 
reascending up to the first origin and their most ancient 
history. 

At the mere mention of these documents, it is evident that 
very various times and states are comprehended in them. The 
Boman and Greek writers, for example, embrace a space of 
five hundred years, during which Germany and her nations 
were presented to them in the most diflerent points of view. 
Then came the first expeditions of the wandering Germans, 
especially that of the Teutones and the Cimbrians. Bather 
later, dating from Csesar and Augustus, the Bomans, in their 
turn, penetrated into Germany; their armies passed the . 
Bhine and the Danube, and saw the Germans under a new 
aspect and in a new state. Lastly, from the third century, 
the Germans fell upon the Boman empire, which ^^elling and 
admitting them alternately, came to know them ratmore inti- 
mately, and in an entirely different sfAjiation from what they 
had done hitherto. Who does no^^^, tive that, during this 
interval, through so many centT^^^»''U^ events, the barba- 
rians and the writers who des^"[T the object and the 
picture, must have prodigiod^ ^, ’^! 

The documents of the second^’enj^rare in the same case: 
the barbaric laws were drawn up so^^ time after the invasion; 
the most ancient portion of the law of the Visigoths belonged 
to the last half of tlie fifth century; the Salic law may have 
been Avritten first under Clovis, but the digest which we have 
0 ^ it is of a far posterior epoch; the law ot the Burgundians 
dates from the year 517. 

They are all, therefore, in their aetual form, much more 
modern than the bai'baric society which we wish to study. 
There can he no doubt but that they contain many facts, that, 
they often describe a social state anterior to the invasion; 
there can be no doubt but that the Germans, transported into 
Gaul, retained much of their ancient customs, their ancient 
relations. But there can also be no doubt here that, after the 
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fnvasion, Germanic society was profoundly modified, and 
that these modifications had passed into laws; the law of the 
"%^iBigoths and that of the Burgundians are much more Boman 
than barbarian; three fourths of the provisions concern facte 
which could not have arisen until after these nations W'ere esta- 
blished upon Roman soil. The Salic law is more primitive, more 
barbaric; but still, I believe it may be proved that, in many 
parts — among others, in that concerning property — it is of 
more recent origin. Like the Roman historians, the German 
laws evidence very various times and states of society. 

According to the documents of the third class, the national 
traditions of the Germans, the evidence is still more striking: 
the subjects of these traditions are almost all facts, so far ante- 
rior as probably to have become almost foreign to the state of 
these nations at the third and fourth centuries; facts which 
had concurred to produce this state and which may serve to 
explain it, but which no longer constituted it. Suppose, that, 
in order to study the state of the highlanders of Scotland 
fifty years ago, one had collected their still living and popular 
traditions, and had taken the facts which they express os 
the real elements of Scotch society in the eighteenth century: 
assuredly the illusion would be great and fruitful of error. It 
would be the same ap^'|,yith much greater reason, with regard 
to the ancient Gen> raditions; they coincide with the 

primitive history of •^•V.erinans, with their origin, their 
religious filiation, t';^* ^ multitude of nations 

in Alia, on the borux^ ‘ i^lack sea, of the Baltic sea; 
with events, in a w \.^^hich, doubtless, had powerfully 
tended to bring about the social state of the German tribes 
in the third century, and which we must closely observe, but 
w'hich were then no longer facts but only causes. 

You see that all the monuments that remain to us of 
the state of the barbarians before the invasion, whatever 
may be their origin and their nature, Roman or German, 
traditions, chronicles, or laws, refer to times and facts very 
far removed from one another, and among which it is veiy 
^lifficult to separate what truly belongs to the third and 
fourth centuries. The fundamental otof, in my opinion, of 
a great num”ber of German writers, and sometimes of the 
most distinguished, is not having sufilciently attended to this 
circumstance; iji order to picture German society and man- 
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ners at Ibis epoch, they have drawn their materials pell-mell 
from the three sources of documents 1 have indicated, from 
the Roman writei's, from the barbaric laws, from the national 
traditions, without troubling themselves with the difference 
of times and situations, without observing any moral 
chronology. Hence arises the incoherence of some of these 
pictures, a singular mixture of mythology, of barbarism, 
and of rising civilization, of fabulous, heroic, and somi- 
political ages, without exactitude and without order in the 
eyes of the more severe critic, without truth for the ima- 
gination. 

I shall endeavour to avoid this error; it is with the stale 
of the Germans, a little before the invasion, that I desire to 
occupy you; that is what it imports us to know, for it was that 
which was real and powerful at the time of the amalgama- 
tion of the nations, that Which exercised a true influence 
upon modern civilization. 1 shall in no way enter into 
the examination of the German origins and antiquities; I 
shall in no way seek to discover what were the relations 
between the Germans and the nations and religions of 
Asia; whether their barbarism was the wreck of an ancient 
civilization, nor what might be, under baibaric forms, the 
concealed features of this original /J-'^^iety. The question 
is an important one; but it is and I shall not step 

at it. I would wish, too, never^l^^finsfer into the stalG?|jp 
the Germans, beyond the ‘^panube; facts which 

belong to the Germans Gaulish soil. .•The 

difficulty is extreme. Before ha^’^^i^^V-issed the Danube or 
the Rhine, the barbarians were in relation with Rome; their 
condition, their manners, their ideas, their laws, had perhaps 
already submitted to its influence. How separatev^nidst 
notices so incomplete, so confused, these flrst results orllbi^ign 
importation ? How decide with precision what was truly 
Germanic, and what already bore a Roman stamp? 1 shall 
attempt this task; the truth of history absolutely re- 
quires it 

The most important document we possess concemingthe state 
of the Germans, between the time w^hen they began to be know^n 
in the Roman world, and that in which they coilqucred it, ia 
incontestably the work of Tacitus* Two things must be here 
carefully distinguished: on one side, the facts which Tacitus 
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has collected and described; on the other, the reflections which 
he mixes with them, the colour under which he presents 
them, the jud^ent which he gives of them. The facts are 
correct: there are many reasons for believing that the father 
of Tacitus, and perhaps himself, had been procurator of Bel- 
gium; he could thus collect detailed information concerning 
Germany; he occupied himself carefully in doing so; posterior 
documents almost all prove the material accuracy of his de- 
scriptions. With regard to their moral hue, Tacitus has 
painted the Germans, as Montaigne and Rousseau the savages,! 
in a fit of ill humour against his country: his book is a satire 
on Roman manners, the eloquent sally of a philosophical 
patriot, who is determined to see virtue, wherever he does 
not happen to find the disgraceful effeminacy and the learned 
depravation of an old society, not suppose, however, that 
eveiything is false, morally speaking, in this work of anger — 
the imagination of Tacitus is essentially vigorous and true; 
when he wishes simply to describe German manners, without 
allusion to the Roman world, without comparison, without de- 
ducing any general consequence therefrom, he is admirable, 
and one may give entire faith, not only to the design, but to 
the colouring of the picture. Never has the barbaric life been 
painted with more vigour, more poetic il truth. It is only 
when thoughts of R occur to Tacitus, when he speaks of 
the barbarians with ar' " '^,0 shame his fellow-citizens; it is 
then only that his loses its independence, its 

natural sincerity, aiui 'j^m lalse colour is spread over his 
pictures. 

Doubtless, a great change was brought about in the state 
of the Germans, between the end of the first century, thr 
epoch in which Tacitus wrote, and the times bordering on the 
invasion; the frequent communications with Rome could not 
fail of exercising a great infiuence upon them, attention to 
which circumstance has too often been neglected. Still the 
ground-work of the book of Tacitus was true at the end of the 
fourth as in the first century. Nothing can be a more decisive 
proof of it than the accounts of Amminnus Marcellinus, a mere 
soldier, wixhoiit imagination, without instructioil, who made 
war against the Germans, oind whose brief and simple descrip- 
tions coincide almost everywhere with the lively and learned 
colours of Tadtus. We may, therefore, for the epoch which 
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occupies us, give almost entire confidence to the picture of the 
manners of the Germans, 

If we compare this picture with the description of th^ 
ancient social state of the Germans, lately given by able 
German writers, we shall be surprised by the resemblance. 
Assuredly the sentiment which animates them is different ; it 
is with indignation and sorrow that Tacitus, at corrupted 
Home, describes the simple and vigorous manners of the 
barbarians; it is with pride and complaisance that the modern 
Germans contemplate it; but from these diverse causes rises 
a single and identical fact; like Tacitus, nay, far more than 
Tacitus, the greater part of the Germans paint ancient Ger- 
many, her institutions, her manners, in the most vivid colours; 
if they do not go so far as to represent them as the ideal oi 
society, they at least defend them from all imputation of bar- 
barism. According to them: 1st, the agricultural or seden- 
tary life prevailed there, even before the invasion, over the 
wandering life; the institutions and ideas which create landed 
property were already very far advanced; 2nd, the guaran- 
tees of individual liberty, and even security, were^^cacious, 
3rd, manners were indeed violent and coarse, buiat bottom 
the natural morality of man was developed j^ith simplicity 
and grandeur; family affections were strong, cl^racters lofty, 
emotions profound, religious high and powerful; 

there was more energy and mord^Db^ than is found under 
more elegant forms, in the he aj^ s, more extended intel- 
lectual development, 

When this cause is maintained,, ^ ' ordinary minds, it 
abounds in strange assumptions and ridiculous assertions. 
Heinrich, the author of an esteemed History of Germany y 
will not have it that the ancient Germans were addicted 
to intoxication;^ Meiners, in his History of the Female Sex, 
maintains that women have never been so happy nor so vir- 
tuous as in Germany, and that before the arrival of the 
Franks, the Gauls knew not how either to respect or to love 
them.^ 

1 shall not dwell upon these puerilities of learned patriot- 
ism; 1 should not even have touched upon them^ if they 
were not the consequence, and as it were, the excrescence 

> EeichsgeMchicJUe, yol. i. p. 09. 

* Oeachichte dea Weibtichen Ceschlec?Us, tdI. L p. IDS 
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of a system, maintained by very distinguished men, and 
which, in my opinion, destroys the historical and poetical idea 
which is formed of the ancient Germans. Consiilcrii.g things 
at largo, and according to mere appearances, the error seems 
to me evident. 

How can it be maintained, for example, that German 
society wns well nigh fixed, and that the agricultural life 
dominated there, in the presence of the very fact of migra- 
tions, of invasions, of that incessant movement which drew 
the Germanie nations beyond their territory ? How can we 
give credit to the empire of manorial property, and of the 
ideas and institutions which are connected with it, over men 
who continually abandoned the soil in order to seek fortune 
elsewhere? And mark, that it was not only on the frontiers 
that tliis movement was accomplished; ’the same fluctuation 
reigned in the interior of Germany; tribes incessantly 
expelled, displaced, succeeded one another: some paragraphs 
from Tacitus will abundantly prove this: 

“ The Batavians,” says he, were formerly a tribe of the 
Catti; intestine divisions forced them to retire into the 
islands of the Rhine, where they formed an alliance with the 
Romans.” (Tacitus, de Morih, Germanorujn, xxix.) 

In the neighbourhood of the Tencteres were formerly 
the Bructeres; it is said, however, that nov the Chamaves and 
the Angrivarians possn^'?. ,thj districl, having, in concert 
with the adjoining triLp Tpelled and entirely extirpated 
the ancient inhabkants.ifT '• jjjt'vxii.) 

The Mareomanniii 1 the most eminent for their 

strength and military the very territory they occupy 

is the reward of their valour, they having dispossessed its 
former owners, the Bpians,” {ih. xlii.) 

‘‘ Even in time of peace the Cattians retain the flame 
ferocious aspect, never softened with an air of humanity. 
They have no house to dwell in, no land to cultivate, no 
domestic cares to employ them. Wherever they chance to be, 
they live upon the produce they find, and are lavish of their 
neighbours’ substance, till old age incapacitates them for these 
N>ntiuuous struggles.” {ib. xxxi.) 

The tribes deem it an honourable distinction to have their 
frontiers devastated, to be surrounded with immense deserts. 
They regard it as the highest proof of valour for their 
EE 
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neighbours to abandon their territories out of fear of them; 
moreover, they have thus an additional security against 
sadden attacks.” (Ca3sar, de BdL Gall. vi. 23.) 

Doubtless, since the time of Tacitus, the German tribes, 
more or less, had made some progress; still, assuredly, the 
ductuation, the continual displacement had not ceased, since 
the invasion became daily more general and more pressing. 

Hence, .if I mistake not, partly proceeds the differenerj 
which exists between tlie point of view of the Germans and 
our own. There was, in fact, at the fourth century, among 
many German tribes or confederations, among others with 
the Franks nnd Saxons, a commencement of the sedentary, 
agricultural life; the whole nation was not addicted to the 
wandering life. Jts composition was not simple; it was not 
an unique race, a single social condition. We may there 
recognise three classes of men; 1st, freemen, men of honour 
or nobles, proprietors; 2ndly, the lidi^ liti, lasi^ 85c., or 
labourers, men attached to the soil, who cultivated, it for 
masters; Srdly, slaves properly so called. The existence of 
the firet two classes evidently indicate a conquest; the class 
of freemen was the nation of conquerors, who had obliged 
the ancient population to cultivate the soil for them. This 
was an andogona fa^t to that which, at a later period, ^11 
the Roman empire, gave rise to the feud.4 system. "This 
fact was accomplished at various ^chs^ . and upon va;^j^fl 
points, in the interior of Go^pbR' Sometimes the pro- 
prietors and the labourers — thg|p, v^irorsi^nd the conquered 
— ^were of different races; was in the bosom of 

the same race, between different js, that the territorial 
subjection took place; we see Gaulish ^'^Igian colonies 
submit to German colonies, Germans m Slayulans, Sla- 
vonians to Germans, Germans to Germnna. C^^uest was 
generally effected upon a small Bcale, and remained exposed 
to many vieisdtudpfi; but the fact itself cannot he disputed; 
many passages in Tacitus- positively ^pre^ it: 

The slaves, in general^, are not arranged in their several 
employments in household affhirs, as is the mi^dce at Rome. 
Each has his Separate habitation or bome« ^Clie master con-* 
sidsTB him as an agrarian dependent, iv ho is tddigedto furnish, 
by way of rent, a certain quantity of grain/ of 6attlc, or of 
wearing appamL The slave does this, and there his servi- 
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turlc ends. All domestic matters nre managed hj the master's 
own wife and children. To punish a slave with stn'pes, to 
load him with chains, or condemn him to hard labour, ia 
unusual.’* (/i. xxv.) 

Who does not recognise in this description, ancient inha- 
bitants of the territory, fallen under the yoke of conquerors. 

The , conquerors in the earliest ages, at least, did not culti- 
vate. They enjoyed the conquest — sometimes abandoned to 
a profound idleness, sometimes excited with a profound passion 
for war, hunting, and adventures. Some distant expedition 
tempted them ; all were not^ of the same inclination — tliey 
did not all go; a party set off under the conduct of some 
famous chief; others remained, preferring to guard their first 
ponquests, and continued to live upon the labour of the 
ancient inhabitants. The adventurous party sometimes re- 
turned laden with booty, sometimes pursued its course, and 
went to a distance to conquer some province of the empire, 
perhaps found some kingdom. It was thus that the Vandals, 
the Suevi, the Franks, the Saxons, were dispersed; thus 
we find these nations over-running Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
llritaiii, establishing themselves there, beginning states, while 
the same names ai’e always met with in Germany — where, in 
fact, the same people still live and act. They were parcelled 
out: one port abandoned themselves to the wandering life; 
ano4.her was attached tn, the sedentary life, perhaps only 
waiting the occasion oi^ " ^tetion to set out in its turn. 

Hence aa'isBs the diff ^lajk '; between the point of view of 
the German writers, of our own; they more especially 

were acquainted with 1‘^B^portion of the German tribes which 
remained upon the soil, and was more and more addicted to the 
agricultural and sedentary life; we, on the contrary, have been 
naturally led to consider chiefly the portion which followed 
the wandering life, and which invaded western Europct Like 
the leartied Germans, we speak of the Franks, the Saxons, 
the Suevi, but i\Dt of the same Suevi, the same Saxons, the 
same Franks; our researches, our words, almost always 
refer to those who passed the Bhine, and it is in the state of 
wandering hands that we have seen them appear in Gaul, 
ill Spain, in Britain,, 8cc. The .affiertions of the Germans 
chiefly allude to the Saxons, the Su^vi, the Franks who 
£ £ 2 
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remained in Germany; and it is in the state of conquering 
nations, it is true, but fixed, or almost fixed in certain parts 
□f the land, and beginning to lead the life of proprietors, that 
they are exhibited by almost all the ancient monuments of 
local history. The error of these scholars, if I mistake not, is 
in carrying the authority of these monuments too far hack — 
too anterior to the fourth century, — of attributing too re- 
mote a date to the sedentary life, and to the fixedness of 
the social state in Germany ; but the error is much more 
natural and less important than it would be on our part. 

With regard to ancient German institutions, I sJiall spealt 
of them in detail when we treat especially of the barbarian 
laws, and more especially of the Salic law. I shall confine 
myself at present to the characterizing, in a few wprds, their 
state at the epoch which occupies us. 

At that time, we find among the Germans the seeds of tlie 
tliree great systems of institutions which, after the fall of the 
Roman empire, contested for Europe. We find there: 1st, 
assemblies of freemen, where they debate upon tlie common 
interests, public enterprises, all the important aifairs of tbe 
nation; 2ndly, kings, some by hereditary title, and sometimes 
invested with a religious character, others by title of elec- 
tion, and especially bearing a ivarlike character; 3rdly, the 
aristocmtical patronage, whether hf the warlike' chief over his 
companions, or of the proprietor ovejJiis family and labourers. 
These three systems, these thre^j^pjBs of social otg^'^sation 
and of government may be se^?^ i^^lmost all the G^g^n 
tribes before the invasion; but them are rea1,^|Hk- 

ciouB. Properly speaking, thereX^/e no free instituSojis, 
monarchies, or aristocracies, but merely the principl^/to 
which they relate, the genn from whence they may arise. 
Everything is abandoned to the caprite of individual wills. 
Whenever the assembly of the nation, or the king, or the 
lord, wished to be obeyed, the individual must either con- 
sent, or disorderly brute force obliged him. This is the 
free development and the contest between individual ex- 
istences and liberties; there 'was no publie poUer, no govern- 
ntienJt,' nb state. - 

With^ regard to the moral condition of the Germans at this 
epoch, it is very difficult to estimate it. It has been made 
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tho text of infinite declamation in honour of or against civiliza- 
tion of savage life, of primitive independence or of developed 
society, of natural simplicity or of scientific enlighten- 
ment; but we are without documents enabling us to esti- 
mate the true nature of these generalities. There exists, 
'however, one great collection of facts, posterior, it is true, to 
the epoch of which we are speaking, but which yet presents 
a sufficiently faithffj^ image of it; this is the Histoire des 
Francs, by Gregory of Tours, unquestionably, of all others, 
the work which furnishes us with the most information, which 
throws the clearest light upon the moral state of the bar- 
barians; not that the chronicler made it any part of his plan, 
but, in the ordinai*y course of his narrative, he relates an 
infinite number of private anecdotes, of incidents of domestic 
life, in which the manners, the social arrangements, the moral 
state, in a word, the man of his period, are exhibited to us 
more clearly than in any other work we possess. 

It is here that v/e may contemplate and understund^this 
singular mixture of violence and deceit, of improvidence and 
calculation, of patience and bursts of passion; this egoism of 
interest and of passion, mixed with the indestructible empire 
of certain ideas of duty, of certain disinterested sentiments: 
in a word, that chaos of our moral nature w'hich constitutes 
barbprism; a state of things very difficult to describe ivith pre- 
cision, for It has no ge; ‘ 1 and fixed feature, no one decided 
principle; there is no ] 'uj||k ,tion we can make it, w’hich we 
are not compelled the/? 'Ji^Bistant to modify, or altogether^to 
throw aside. It is li ijEiity, strong and active, but aban- 
doned to the impulse ot its reclj-ess propensities, to the inces- 
sant mobility of its wayivard fancies, to the gross imperfec- 
tion of its knowledge, to the incoherence of its ideas, to the 
infinite variety of the situations and accidents of its life. 

It were impossible to penetrate far enough into such a 
state, and reproduce its image, by the ^lere aid of a few dry 
and mutilated chronicles, of a few fragments of old poems, of 
a few unobnnected paragraphs of old Ipws. 

' I know but of one way of attaining anything like a correct 
idea of the social and moral state of the German tribes — it is 
to compare' them with the tribes whq, in modern times^ in 
various parts of the globe, in North America, in tlie interior 
of Africa, in the North of Asia, are still almost in the same 
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degree of civilization, and lead yerj nearly ,the same life. 
The latter have been observed more nearly, and described 
in greater detail; fresh accounts of them reach us every day 
We have a thousand facilities for regulating and completing 
our ideas with respect to tliem; our imagination is constantly 
excited, and at the same time rectified, by the narratives of 
travellers. By closely and critically observing these narra- 
tives, by comparing and analyzing the various circumstances, 
they become for us as it were a mirror, in which we raise up 
and reproduce the image of the ancient Germans. I have 
gone tlu’ough this task; I have followed, step by step, the 
work of Tacitus, seeking throughout my progress, in vdyagos 
and travels, in histories, in national poetry, in all the docu- 
ments which we possess concerning the barbarous tribes in 
the various parts of the world, facts analogous to those 
described by the Roman writer. I will lay before you ilie 
principal features of this comparison, and you will be 
astonished at the resemblance between the manners of the 
Gormans and those of the more modem barbarians — a re- 
semblance which sometimes extends into details where one 
would have had not the slightest idea of finding it. 


1 , , 

To retreat, if you afterwar'l? 
return to tUe charge, is considered 
prudent skill, not cowar^ce.” — De 
Mon'bus Germonarum. \i. 


a 


Their ^ives luid moAera ac- 
company them -to the field of battle; 
and when their relatives are wounded, 
count ewdL honourable >gasli, and 
ouok the blood* They ar^e even 
daring enough to mix with the coiu- 


1 . 



*' Our wcuTiors do not pique them- 
selves upon attacking the enemy in 
nd while he is on his gu^d ; 
j they must be ten to one.” 
! Litt. edif. Misaiond d'Aiue- 
■ 49. 

do not pride themselves 
^t^acking the enemy in front 
and by^ open force.. If, despite all 
their precautions and their address, 
their movemente are discovered, tlipy 
think the wisest plan is to retire.” — 
llobertson'e Bist. of America, ii. 

The heroes , of Homer ily when- 
ever, finding themselves the weaker 
pdity, they have the opportunity. 

2 . 


“ The Tyngusian women in Si- 
bmia go to war us well as their hus- 
bands ; and they here qs rough treat- 
njent." — ^MemerB* Hist, of the Fe- 
male Sex, i. 16, 19. 

“ At the battle of Yermuk, iu 
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bntants, taking reireshments to tliem 
und reaBimating t^eir cplirage.*’— 
lb. vii. 

“ They have acoonnts of armies 
jiiit to the rout, who have been 
brought to the choi'ge by the 'n'omeu 
and old men preventing their flight.” 
— lb. viii. 


3. 

“ There is in their opinion some 
thing sacred in the ferule sex, and 
even the power of foreseeing future 
events ; the advice of the women, 
therefore, is frequently sought, and 
their counsels respected.” — lb. 


4. 

“ Their attention to augu''"''s, and 
the prii,etlce of diviuatiou i ^ 
tUirted with a degree of 
nut exceeded by any otl 
.... The hrunoh of a ^ 
cut into small pieces, whi^ being 
all disLhictly marked, ore thrown at 
raiidmn on a white cloth. If a ques- 
tiuii of public interest be depending, 
the hig^ priest perforins the oere- 
inuny ; if it be only a private matter, 
the master of the family officiates., 
llhving invoked the gods, with his 
cus devoutly raised to heaven, l e 
holds up three limes each segmeuit 
ot the twig, and, iis the marks iise in 
Biiccession, interpret^ the dCcs^ of 
■ 

■* The practice of conBvlung the 
notes and flight of birds is also in 
lire among theiP'” — Ih. x. 


Syria, in G36, the last line was 06 - 
oupied by the sister of Dezor, with 
the Arabian women, who were acmis- 
tomed to wield the bow and the 
lance. Thrice did the Arabs retreat 
in disorder, and thrice were they 
diiven back to the charge by the re- 
proaches and blows of the woniipn.”— 
Gibbon’s Hist, of the Dec. and Fall 
of the Eoman Empire. 

3, 

“ Wlien a national war breaks 
ont, the priests anddinnefs ore con- 
sulted ; sometimes, even, they take 
the advice of the women.” —liob. 
Hist, of America, ii. ’■ 

“ The Hurons, in particular, pay 
particular respect to women.” — 
ChiU'lc\oix, Hist, of Canada. 

“ The Gauls consulted the women 
in important ail'airs ; they agieed with 
liaiinibnJ that if tbe Cartliaginjaus 
had to complain of the Gauls, they 
should carry their complaint before 
the Gaulish women, who should bo 
the judges of them.” — Mem. do 
I'Academ. dcs Inscrip. xxiv. 374, Me- 
moirc de I’Abbe Feuel. 

4. 

‘‘ This mode of divination, by 
rod, has some relation with divina- 
tion by arrow, which was in usage 
throughout the East. WheiL Tuik- 
miuiB were established in Persia, 
after the defeat of the Ghaznevides, 
(A.D. 1U3U,) they chose a king by 
writing upon arrows the names of 
the diflerent tribes, of the difl'ereut 
families of the ti-ibes, taken by lot, 
and of the different Members of the 
family." — Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. 
and Full of the lloman Empire, xi. 

Presages drawn from the song and 
flight of birdb were known among 
the Itomons, among the Greeks, 
among the griper part of the sa- 
vages of America, Natchez, Moies, 
Cbeqiiiles, ficc.” — Lett. edil. vii. 2iMkf 
viii. 141, 2(14. 
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“ The kiEffs in Germany owe 
their election to the nobility of their 
births; the generals are chosen for 
their vnloiir. The power of the for- 
mer is not arbitrary or unlimited; 
the latter command more by woi'like 
example than by their mere orders ; 
to be of a prompt and daring spirit 
in battle, to appear in the front of 
the lines, insures the obedience of 
the soldiers, admirers of valour. 
The whole nation takes cognizance 
of important affairs. The princes 
and chiefs gain attention rather by 
the force of their arguments thou by 
any authorit}^ If their opinion is 
unsatisfactory to the warriors, the 
assembly reject it by general mur- 
mur. If the proposition pleases, 
they brandish their javelius.” — lb, 
vih 11. 

C. 

''In that consists his dignity; to 
he sunounded by a band of young 
men is the source of his power; in 
peace, hJs highest ornomeut, in war, 
his strongest hulw'ork. or is his 
fame oontined to liis own country; it 
extends to foreign nations, and he is 
then of the first impoitance, if he 
surpasses liis rivals in the number 
and courage nf his followers. If, in 
the course of a long peace, a tribe 
languishes under indolence, the young 
men often seek in a body a more ac- 
tive life with another tribe tliat is 
engaged in wiu'. The new chief must 
show his liheridity; he must give to 
one a horse, to another a shield, to 
snotheT a blood- stained and victo- 
rious spear; to oil plentiful food 
and 'potations. These ore their only 
pay."— lb. xiii. 

7. 

"When the State has no wo? 
on its l^onds, the men pass their 
time portly in the chose, portly in 
nloth and gUttony. The intrepid 
werriol, who in (he field bnveed 
eveiy danger," becomes in time of 


5 . 

" Savages know among tliemnelveB 
neither princes nor kings. They 
say in Europe that they liaAe repub- 
lics ; but these republics l)a\e no 
approach to stable laws. Each fa- 
mily looks upon itself as absolutely 
free ; each ludiaii believes himself 
independent. Still they have learned 
the necessity of forming among them 
a kind of society, and of choosing 
a chief whom they call cariqua, that 
is to say, commaniler. lii order to 
be raised to this dignity, it is uep«>s- 
sQxy to have given striking proofs of 
valour." — Lett. edif. vfii. 133. 


^ H . 

"The most pqwi4||fMl order among 
thelrofiuoisis that of warlike chiefs. 
It is first necessary that they 
should he successful, and that they 
should by no means lose sight of 
those who follow them ; that they 
should deprive themtelvcs of what 
eve^^dear to themselves in favour 
of^H- BcldiRrs." — Mem. sur les 
in the Vai'ietea Littcraires, 

influence of the wanme 
chiefs over the young men is more or 
less gi‘eat, according as they give 
more or less, os they more or less 
keep open table," — Jouiiiul des Cum- 
pagnes de M. de Bougainville in 
Canada, in the Vorictes Litteraires, 

i. m. 


7. 

With the exception of some 
trifling huntings, tlic Illinois lead 
a perfectly indolent life; They posj 
tlieir time in smoking and talking, 
and that ie all. They remain tran- 
quil upon their mats, and pass theii 
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peace a listless slngjard, TLc ma- 
nagement of his house and lands 
he leaves to the T^ omon, to the old 
men, and to the other weaker por- 
tions of his family." — Ib. xv. 

8 . 

“ The Germans, it is well known, 
have no regular cities, nor do they 
even like their houses to he near 
each other. They dwell in separate 
habitations, dispersed up and down, 
as a grove, a spring, or a meadow, 
happens to invite. They have vil- 
lages, but not in our fashion, with 
connected buildings. Every tene- 
ment stands detached." — lb. xvi. • 

0 . 

“ They are almost the only bar- 
barians who content themselves with 
one wife. There are, indeed, some 
cases of polygamy among them, not, 
however, ihe clfect of licentiousness, 
but by reason of the rank of the 
paities." — Ib. xviii 


10 . 



“ It is not the wife who I ifjK a 
dowry to lier husband, but tiiS^ius- 
bojid who gives one to his bride; 
not presents adapted for female 
vanity, but oxen, a caparisoned 
horse, a shield and spear and sword." 


— Ib.i 


time in sleeping or meking bows. 
A» to the women, lljcv labour from 
morning till night like sluves."^ 
Lett. edif. vii. tJ2, 807. See also 
Kobertson's History of America, ii. 

H. 

“ The villages of the American 
savages and of the mnuiitaineers of 
Corsira, are built in the some way; 
they are formed of liuuses scattered 
and distant from one another, sp that 
a village of fifty houses sometimeB 
occupies a quarter of a league 
squoie." — Volney, Tableau ilesEtaU 
Unis d’Amerique, 484 — 480. 


!). 

“ Among the savages of North 
America, in districts where the means 
of subsistence were rare, and tlie diffi- 
culties of raising a family very great, 
the man conhued himself to a single 
wife." — hobertson’s Hist. ofAmerica. 

“ Although the Moxes (in Fern) 
allow polygamy, it is rare for them 
to liave more than one wife; their 
poverty will not allow of their having 
more.” — Lett, edif., viii. 71. 

“ Among the Guaranis (in Fora- 
gnay) pol} gamy is not permitted to 
the people; but the caciques may 
have two or three wives." — lb. 201. 

* 

10. 

This takes place wiicrcver the 
husband buys his wife, and where 
the wife becomes the property, the 
slave of her husband. “ Among 
the Indians of Guiana the women 
have no dowiy on manying. An 
Indian, who wishes to msirry an 


1 There is no doubt that the Germn-ns bought their wives: h law of the 
Burgundians declares — “If any one dismiss his wife without a good' 
»Tciisoii, he must give her a sum equal to wlmt he paid for her.” — Tit. xxxiv 
Theodoiic, king of the Ostrogoths, in giving, his niece in marriage to 
Hennan&ied, lyng of the Thoringisjis, writes to him, by the hand of Con- 
si odonis : “ We inform you on the arrival of your envoys, they piii^e^ 
tually delivered to us the horses harnessed, with the silver trappingSi be* 
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11 . 

Populous BB the country is, adol- 
-tery is rarely heatd of ; when detected 
the punishment is immediate, and 
inflicted by the husband, lie cats 
oflf the hair of hin guilty -wife, and 
hfl^iug oflsenibled her relations, ex- 
peie her naked from his Louse, pur- 
auing her with Bbipes through die 
^age. — Ib. zix. 


12 , 

It is generally late beCore their 
young men ei^oy the pleasures of 
love, and consequently they ore not 
•exhausted in their youth. Nor are 
the virgins marrisd too BiKin.-~lb.xv. 


Indian woman, must maVe con- 
siderable presents to the father; — 
a Canoe, bows and nrrows, oi'c 
not sufficient ; he must labour a 
year for his future father-iu-law, 
cook for him, hunt for him, fish for 
him, dec. Women among the Gu- 
auis are true property.” — MS. 
J oumal of a Hesidence in Guiana, b5 
M. de M. 

“ It is the some among the Nat- 
chez, in many Taitar tribes in 
Mingrclia, in Pegu, among many 
Negro tribes in Africa.” — Lett. edit', 
vii. 221; Lord Kaime's Sketches of 
•the History of Mon, i. 1B4 — ISO. 


11 . 

It is pi'etended that adultery was 
unknown among. the Caribbees of the 
islands, before the establishment of 
the Europeoins. — Lord Kaime, i. 207. 

“ Adultery among the savages of 
North America is generally punish cil 
without form or proce.ss, by the hus- 
band, who sometimes severely beats 
his wife, sometimes hites off her 
nose.” — Lang’s Travels among the 
difTerent savage nations of North 
America, 177. See also the History 
of the American Indians bynames 
(177D) 14.4; Vorietes Lilte- 


12 . 


ne coldneas of wandering sava- 
ges, in matter's of love, has often been 
remarked : Bruo^ was etruck with 
it among the Ga^as and Shougalhis, 
on the frontiers of Abysixria: Lerail- 
lont, among the Hottentots. ''Tire 
Iroquois know and sny that the use 
of women enervates their courage 
and their strength, and that, wisLiiig 
to he warlike, they should abstain 


fitting Toyal marriage horses, Hie price yon, after the eustom of the Gentiles, 
gave us for our niece.”— ><jaB^donrB, Vurlor., iv. 1 . • 

Down to a very recent period, Hie iMjti^thiDg in Lower Saxony rvas colled 
hnidfn^t that is to say,' brmtike^ [viilfi jmrehMe]. — Adduiig, History 
of tlie Ajnuent Oemairs, 301. ^ 
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J3. 

TVie unde on the mothers side 
regards his nephews with au afl'er- 
tion nothing iuferinr to that of their 
father. With Bome, this relationship 
is held to he the strongest tie of cnn- 
sanguinity (insomuch that in demand- 
ing hostages, maternal nephews ore 
preferred, as the most endearing ob- 
jects, and the safest pledges, — lb. 


14. 

•' To ndopt the giiarrels os well as 
the friendships' of their 
niadons, is held to be 
sa.llc duty." — Ib. ami. 
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finm using them, or use Llism with 
inocleTatioD."^Mcm. snrles Iroquois, 
in the Varietes Litteroires i. dori ; see 
also Vuluey, Tahl, des lltais — Unis, 
448 ; Maltlius's Essays upon the 
]iriiicip]B of Fopnlatjoii, i. riO; llobert- 
sous Hist, of America, ii. 237. 

Among the Greenlanders, the girls 
moiTv at twenty ; it is the suinn 
among most of the northern savages. 
— Mciner’s Hist of the Female Sex, 
i. 20. 

13. 

Among the Nnlchez, “it is not 
the sou of the reigning chief who 
sneret'ds to lus father ; it is the son 
of 1 iis sister. . . . This policy is 
founded on the knowledge of tlie 
licentiousness of their wives ; they 
are sure, say they, that the sou of 
I he sister of the great chief, is of the 
blood royal, at lca.st on his mother's 
side.’’ — Lett. edif. tii. 217. 

Among Dip Iroquois and the Ilu- 
rons, the dignity of n chief always 
passes to the children of bis aunfs, 
of his sisters, or of his nieces on 
the jjiatrrniil side. — Mocurs des .Sau- 
tuges, by father l.aritau, i, 73. 471. 

14. 

" Every one knows that this fea- 
ture is found among all nations in 
the infancy of ciiilizatioii, where oa 
yet there was no public power to 
protect or punish. 1 shall cite but 
one example of this obstinacy of 
savages in taking vengeance ; it ap- 
pears to me striking and very anolo- 
goLis to what is recouutod of the 
Germans by Gregory of Tours and 
other characters. 

“ An Indian, of a tribe established 
DU the Moroni, a violent and blood- 
thirsty man, had assassinated one of 
his neighbours of the some vilhigs ; 
to escape the resentment of the 
family of his enemy, he fled, and 
esiahlislied himself at Himapo,, at 
a distance -of four leagues from our 
desert ; a hroiber of the deoeaeed 
did not delay following the murderer. 
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15. 

^ Hospitality is nowhere more 
liberally obEerved. To turn any 
man from their door was regarded as 
a orime." — ^Ib. 


16 . 

" A German delights in thp gifts 
whiph he receives ; yet in bestowing, 
he imputes nothing to you as a 
favour, and for what he receives, he 
acknowledges no obligation.” — lb. 


17. 

‘ To devote boUi day and night to 
deep drinking, is a disgrace to no 
man.'’^Ib. xxii. 


IH. 

'“They hove but one sort of 
pabHo spectacle; the young men 
dance saked amidst swords and 
javelins pointed at tlieir breoats.*'^ 

lb. xziv. 


On his Qiiival at Simapo, the captain 
asked him what he came there to do, 
‘I come,’ said he, ‘to kill Averani, 
who has killed my brother.’ ‘ 1 
cannot prevent you,’ said the cap- 
tain to him. But Averani was warned 
during the night, and fled with his 
children. His enemy, informed of his 
departure, and that he had repaired 
by the interior towards the river 
Aprouague, resolved to follow him. 
‘ I will kill him,’ said he, ‘ though he 
flee to the Portuguese.’ lie imme- 
diately set out. We know not whether 
he attained his end.” — Journal Manu- 
script d’un B^jour k la Guyanne pax 
M. de M. 

15 . 

‘‘ The hospitality of all savage 
nations is proverbiBl.” — See in the 
Histoire de rAcodemie des Inscrip- 
tions, iii. 41) the extract from a 
memoir of M. Simon, and a number 
of accounts of travellers. 

16. 


“ It is the same with the American 
savages ; they give and receive with 
great pleasure, but they do not think 
of, nor will they accept any acknow- 
ledgment. ‘ If you have given me 
thi^say the Galibis, ‘ it is because 
ave no need of it.’ ” — Aublet, 
ire des Plantes de la Guyauc 
fse, ii. 110. 

17. 

The inclination of savage nations 
for wine and strong liquors is iini*- 
versally known ; the Indians of 
Guiana take long journeys to pro- 
cure it ; Due of them, of the colony 
of Simapo, replied to M* de M ■ 
who asked him where they- were 
going : (o' drink, as our peasantry 


Say : 1o the harvest, toi 
Manuscript Diary of 
Guiana, by M. de M- 
s " JB. 


/air."— 
idcnce in , 


'^Love does not ^nter, the least 
into the dances of the North American 
Savages ; they are only warlike 
danocs.’’ — BobevLaon's . History of 
America, ii. 456 — 4.01. 
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10 . 

“'Ihey jield to grambLiig with 
tiicli aj'Juiir, that wIirii they ha\R 
lost everything else, they place their 
fiwn liberty ou the hazard of the 
die,” — lb. 

20 . 

It was not in order to succeed iu 
love, or to please, that they decked 
themselves, but in oi-der to give them- 
selves a gigantic and terrible uppear- 
aiicG, ufl they might have decked 
themselves to go before their ene- 
mies.” — Ih.Si. 118. 

21 . 

From the age of early manhood 
they allow their hair and heard to 
grow, until they have killed an 
enemy.” — Ib. c. 31. 


IT). 

■ “ The Americans play for their 
furs, their donieslic utensil.s, their 
clothes, their arms, and when all is 
lost, we often see them risk, at n 
single blow, their liberty. 

20 . 

“ When the Iroquois choo.'se to 
paint their fares it is to give them- 
selves a terrible air, nith wliich they 
hope to iiiLimicliite their enemies ; it is 
also fur this reason that they point 
themselves block when they go to 
war.” — ^Vaiietes liitteraircH, i. 472. 

22 . 

After the Indians are twenty years 
old they allow their hair to grow. 
— Lett, eilif., viii. 201. 

The custom of scalping, or taking 
off the hair of their enemies, so 
common among the Americans, was 
also practised among the Gormans : 
this is the decalvare mentioned in 
the laws of tbo Visigoths; the 
capillos vt cvtrm detraherCf still in 
use among the Franks towards the 
year B7D, according to the annals 
of Fulda ; the hettiiian of the Anglo- 
Saxons, &c Adelung, Ancient His- 

tory of the Germans, 303. 


Here axe numerous citntions; I might extend them much 
more, ond lA ght almost place, side by side with the 

most trifling assertion (^I'^Kcitus concerning the Germans, 
an analogous assertion U’Jrome modern traveller or historian, 
concerning some one of the barbarous tribes at present dis- 
persed over the face of the globe. 

You see what is the social condition which corresponds to 
that of ancient Germany: what, then, must. we think of thosf3 
magnificent descriptions which have so often been drawn? 
Precisely that w'hich we should think of Cooper's romances, 
as pictures of the condition atid manners of the savages of 
North America. There is, without donbt, in these romances 
*and in some of the works in which the Germans have 
attempted to depict their wild ancestors, n sufficiently vivid 
and true perception of certain parts and certain periods of 
barbarous society and life of its independence, for in- 
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stance; of the Activity and indolence which it combines ; of 
the skilful energy which mdn therein displays against the 
obstacles and perils wherewith maA^rial nature besieges 
him; of the monotonous violence of his passions, &c. &c. 
But the picture is very incomplete — so incomplete that the 
truth of even what it represents is often much changed by it. 
That Cooper, in writing of the Mohicans or the Delawares, 
mid that the Grerman writers, in describing the ancient 
Gormans, should allow themselves to represent all things 
under their poetic aspect — that, in their descriptions, the 
sentiments and circumstances of barbarous life should become 
tjxalted to their ideal form — i.-i very natural, and, I willingly 
admit, is very legitimate: the ideal is the essence of poetry 
— history itself is partial to it; and perhaps it is the only- 
form under which times gone by can be duly represented. 
But the ideal must also be true, complete, and harmonious; 
it does not consist in the arbitrary and fanciful suppression 
of a large portion of the reality to which it corresponds. 
Assuredly, the songs which bear the name of Homer, ibrp 
an ideal picture of Greek society; nevertheless, that soeftSfy- 
is therein reproduced in a complete state, with the rusticity 
and ferocity of its manners, the coarse simplicity of its 
sentiments, and its good and bad passions, without any design 
of particularly drawing forth or celebrating such or such of 
its mei’its and its advantages, or of leaving in the shade, its 
vices and its evils. 

This mixture of good and of strong hd weak" — 

this co-existence of ideas and se^Hjents apparently contra- 
dictory — this variety, this incoheraB, this unequal develop- 
ment of human nature and human ^stiny — is precisely the 
condition which is the most rife with poetry^or through it 
we see to the bottom of thftigs, it is thn wth concerning 
man and the world; and in the ideal pictur^which poetry, 
romance, and even history, make of it, this so various and 
yiOt harmonious whole ought to be femnd, for without it the 
true ideal will be wanting, no less than the reality. Now it 
is into this fault that the writers of whom 1 speak have 
always faHen; their pictures of ^vcige man and of savage 
Life ore ossmitiiilly incmnplete, formal, factitious, and wanting 
in simplicity and harmony. One fancies that one sees melo- 
dramatic b^barimis and savages, who present themselves to 
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display their independence, their energy, their 'skill, or such 
and such a portion of their character and destiny, before the 
e-yes of aped^tora who, at once greedy of, but worn out with 
excitement, still take pleasure in qualities and adventures 
foreign to the life they themselvea lead, and to the society 
by which they are surrounded. I know not wliether you are 
struck, as I am, with the defects of the imagination in our 
times. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it lacks nature, 
facility, and extension; it does not take a large and simple 
view of things in their primitive and real elements; it 
arranges them theatrically, and mutilates them under the 
pretence of idealising them. It is true that 1 find, in the 
modern descriptions of ancient German manners, some 
scattered characteristics of bavbnnsm, hut I can discover 
nothing therefrom of what barbarous society was os a whole. 

If I w'cre obligctl to sum up that which I have now said 
upon the state of the Germans before the invasion, I con- 
,fess I should be somewhat embarrassed. We find therein 
no precise «riid well defined traits which may be detached 
and distinctly exhibited; no fact, no idea, no sentimont 
had as yet attained to its development, or as yet presented 
itself under a determinate form; it was the infancy of all 
things, of the social and moral states, of institutions, of re- 
lations, of man himself; everything was rough and confused. 
There are, however, two points to which I think J ought to 
direct your iittenliou; 

1st. At the opening cyHiiodem civilization, the GremiDns 
influenced it fur less by institutions which they brought 
with them, from Gernrl^Jy, than by their situation Uwlf, 
luuidst the Homan world. They had conquered it: they were, 
at least upon the sppt whure they had established themselvefi, 
masters of the population and of the territory. The society 
which formed it^lf after this conquest, arose rather from this 
situation, from the pew life led by tho conquerors in their 
relations with the conquered, than fVom the ancient Germ an 
manners. 

, 2iid. That which the Germans especially brought into tho 
Roman world was the spirit of individual liberty, the need, 
the passion for independence and individuality. To spealt. 
properly, no public power, rio religious power, existed in 
ancient German}”; the only real power in this society, the only 
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power that waS strong and active in it, was the will of man; 
each one did what he chose, at his own risk and peril. 

The system of force, that is to say, of personal liberty, was 
at the bottom of the social state of the Germans. Through 
this it Avas that their influence became so powerful upon the 
modern world. Ver}- general expressions border ahviiys so 
nearly npon inaceuracy, that I do not like to risk tliem. 
Nevertheless, were it absolutely necessary to express in few 
words the predominating characters nf the various elements 
of our civilization, I should say, that the spirit of legality, of 
regular association, came to us from ilic Koman AA^orld, I’rom 
the Roman municipalities and law.s. It Is to Christianity, to 
the religious society that avc owe, the spirit of morality, the 
sentiment and empire of rule, of a moral law, of the mutun^l 
duties of men. Tlie Germans c^mferred upon us the, spirit 
of liberty, of liberty such ns we conceive of, anti are ac- 
quainted with it, in the present day, as the right and proj)crty 
of each individual, master of himself, of his actions, and of 
his fate, so long as he injures no other individual. This is a 
fact of universal importance, for it Avns unknown tr) all i)rc- 
cediiig civilizations: in the ancient republics, the publii* power 
disposed all things; the indi\idunl was sacrificed to the 
citizen. In the societies where the rebgioiis principle pre- 
dominated, tlic believer bcdongetl to his God, not to luiiiSL-lf. 
Thus, man hitherto had always been absorbi'd in the fhureli 
or in the state. In modem Kiirujj^ alone, has he exi.-frul and 
developed himself on Ins own and in his own wav, 

eliarged, no doubt, chained contii^HP^ more and more he;iviiy 
li'itli toils and duties, but fiiKling iP^dmself his aim and liis 
riiihl. Jt is to Genmui mann^ fliat we muse 1rea*e this 
diblingiiidilng cljnraeteristie of our civilization. The funda- 
mental idea of liberty, in modern Europi*, caUie to it from its 
conq'KTui*s. 
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EIGHTH LECTURE. 


Objf'ot nf tlin IroliTP — Trim rlianiriiT of llip CJpnii.iii iiiviLtiuitis> -CftUao ®f 
piiiiis iJii Mii^ siilijiTt — Di'vrnjirioii nniii! hIhIi' nf flupil iii th<' Jiiitl half of 
llm ‘'ixili ci'iirury — tjf Kom.di -fn-iriy. I In rural iliHtricta ; 
ij. Ill lowjiH, iLyui^'li iJi 11 Itssii iIi’i^'riM — hi‘>'Mi|ulifni tiF rirrriiaii snriply * 

1 (ifllm 1 Lilunv I'l fnlii’ ; nf i!ir- n jirfiiriii^; uf llm 

iiPw sricjiil sliilc; 1. Of ruiniiiriiriii;' rnynlly ; U nf uouiinr'iirin^ Tpu- 
(l.ilMni ; <1. nf ilie rhuicli, uA't (liP imasirtn — Hnmmary. 


AV}: are now in jjoHsi'Msinn of the tivu {iriiiiitive and funda- 
itn ntal i leiiiunt.'^ ui' i Veiirh riv iiizatiun ; we have on 

the uiii! h;unl, Koiiiuii civilization, on tliu other, Gcriuan 
socii fy, eiicli in itM lf, iiinl prior to tle ir upposition. Let 
111 uiidcavour to asci rtaiii v hat happerir rl in tlio ininnmt at 
vvliich they loiichi'»l to^^etluT, and Uaaiiiii; cuid‘uund'*il viitli 
miu uiiothi r; that Ia tu ^ay, to describe the miidition ol Gaul 
after tlie ^reat iina^iion ' iksi ttleineut of the Gcrjnans 

I should vvL 4 i tu thin di^acription u rsuinew'hat 

preci>e date, and to infi| Jr }ou, bidbrehand, to what a;rr uiul 
to what territory it e>j#ecially btdongb. The dilDeulty of 
dojn^ thia is great. Such, at thi^i epoch, w as the i:unfusioii 
of tilings and mind?*, that the greater port of the facts have 
been transmitted to us without order and with<jut dote, 
particularly general faetfl, thoae ixjiinected with in^tituliona, 
with tlie relatiunn of tbe different clnssi'a, in n word, with 
the social condition; fact® which, hy nature, are thr h rmt 
apparent and the least precioe. They are omitted or Hliaiigfly 
'confused in contemporary moQUinenU; we must, at every 
step, guesS at and restore their chronology, lluppily, the 
accuracy of this chronology is of less importance at ihii 
epoch than at any other. No doubt, between the siiLth and 
eighth centuries, the state of Gaul must have changed; rola- 
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tions of men, institutions and manners must have teen modi- 
fied; less, however, than we might be tempted to believe. 
The chaos was extreme, and chaos is .essentially stationary. 
When all things are disordered and confounded to this de- 
gree, they require much time for unravelling and re-arranging 
themselves; much time is needed for each of the elements to 
return to its place, to re-enter its right path, to place itself 
again in some measure under the direction and motive force 
of the special principle wdiich should govern its development 
After the settlement of the barbarians upon the Roman 
soil, events and men revolved for a long time in tlie same 
circle, a prey to a movement more violent than progressive. 
Thus, from the sixth to the eighth century, the state of 
Gaul changed less, and the strict chronology of general facts 
is of less importance than we might naturally presume from 
the length of the interval. Let us, nevertheless, endeavour 
to determine, wdthin certain limits, the epoch of which we are 
now to trace the picture. 

The true Germanic people who occupied Gaul were the 
Burgundians, the Visigoths, and the ErFUiks. Many other 
people, many other single bands, of Vandals, Alani, Suevi, 
Saxons, &c., wandered over its territory; but of these, 
some only passed over it, and the others were rapidly 
absorbed by it; these are partial incursions which are 
without any historical importance. The Burgundians,’ the 
Visigoths, and the Franks, ala^^ deserve to be counted 
among pur ancestors. The Bulk ^idians definitively esta- 
blmhed ^themselves in Gaul befJ^j m the years 406 and 
413; they occupied the count ly between the Jura, the 
Sa6ne, and the Durance; Lyons was tlie centre of their 
dominion. The Visigoths, between the yenrs 412 and 450, 
^read themselves over the proraices bounded by the Rhone, 
and even over the left bank of the Rhone tOvtlie south of the 
Durance, the Loire, and the Pyrenees: their king resided at 
Toulouse. The IVanks, between the years 481 and 500, 
advanced in the north of Gaul, and established themselves 
between the Rhine, the Scheldt, and tlie Loire, without in-« 
duding Brittany and the western portions, of Normandy; 
Clovis, had Soissons and Paris for his capitals. Thus, at the 
end pf the fifth century, was accomplished the definitive occu- 
pation of the territory of Gaul by the three great German 
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The condition of Giiul was not exactly the snine in its 
various parts, and under the dominion of these three nations. 
There were remarkable ditferencbs between them. The 
Franks were far more foreign, German, and barbarous, 
than the Burgundians and the Goths Before their entrance 
into Gaul, these last had had ancient relations with the 
Ilomaiia; they had lived in the eastern empire, in Italy; they 
were familiar wdth the Homan manners and population. We 
may say almost as much for the Burgundians. Moreover, 
the two nations had long been Christians. The Franks, on 
the contrary, arrived from Germany in the condition of 
pagans and enemies. Those portions of Gaul which they 
occupied became deeply sensible of this difference, which is 
described with truth and vivaeity in the seventh of the 

Lectures Upon the History of France,” of M. Augustin 
Thierry. I am inclined, however, to believe that it was 
less important than has been commonly supposed. If I do 
not err, the Roman provinces differed more among them- 
selves than did the nations which had conquered them. You 
have already seen how much more civilized was southern 
than northern Gaul, how much more tliickly covered witli po- 
pulation, towns, monuments, and roads. Had the Visigoths 
arrived in as barbarous a condition as that of the Franks, 
their barbarism would yet have been 1‘ar less visible and less 
powerful in Gullia Narlxmensis and in Aquitania; Roman 
civilization would mucl; '|||onei; have absorbed and altered 
them. This, I belie^.^7® what happened; and the diffe- 
rent effects which accoii'^JRiied the three conquests resulted 
rather from the differences of the conquered than from that 
of the conquerors. 

Besides, this difference, sensible so long as we confine our- 
selves to a very general view of things, becomes effaced, or 
at least very difficult to be perceived, when we go farther on 
with the study of the society. It may be said that the 
Franks were more barbarems than the Visigoths; but, that 
being said, we must stop. In what consisted the positive dif- 
ferences between the two peoples, in institutions, ideas, and 
relations of classes? No precise record contains an answer 
to this question. Finally, the difference of condition in the 
province.s of Gaul, that difference, at least, which was refer- 
able to their masters soon difiamipaped or became ereiitlv 
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lessened. About the year 504, the country of the Bur- 
gundians fell under the yoke of the Franks; between the 
years 507 and 542, that of the Visigoths became subject to 
nearly the same fate. In the middle of the sixth century, 
the Frank ^0 had spread itself and obtained dominion 
throughout ^dbe Visigoths still possessed a part of 

Languedoc, and siitiuisputed the possession of some towns 
at the foot of the Pyrenees; but, properly speaking, Brit- 
tany excepted, the whole of Gaul was, if not governed, at 
least overrun by the Franks. 

It is with the Gaul of this epoch that I desire to make you 
acquainted; it is the state of Gaul about the last half of 
the sixth century, and, above all, of Frankish Gaul, that I 
shall now endeavour to describe. Any attempt to assign 
a more precise date to this description would be vain and 
fertile in errors. No doubt there was still, at this ep^ aM 
much variety in the condition of the Gaulish provio|H 
but I shall attempt to estimate it no farther, remauBS 
satisfied with having warned you of its existenue. 

It seems to me that people commonly forn^to tj||||yHH^ 
a very false idea of the invasion of the 
of the extent and rapidity of its effects. in your 

reading upon this subject, often met witli |he words \nun~ 
datioriy earthquoke^ conjflagTation, TheyfljmL ^0 terms 
which have been employed to charactemUffiS^volution. 
I think that they are deceptb’*^ that^^^fe@| p fe no way 
represent the manner in which invas^fnSKi^ed, nor 
its immediate results. Exagge^.^n is na4!|t|rar k human 
language; words express the impre^ions whiC^maffTeceives 
from facts, rather than the facts themselve^^ is after 
having passed through the mind of man, o^id according to 
the impressions which they have produced thereupon, that 
facts are described and named. But the impression is 
never the complete and faithful image of the fact. In the 
first place, it is individual, which the fact is not; great 
evftts, the invasion of a foreign people, for instance, are 
related by those who have been personally affected, as 


volution, 
no way 
yed, nor 
human 
pTeceives 
is after 


victimSi actors, or spectators: they relate the event as 
they have sec^ it; they characterize it according to what they 
have known or undergone. He who has seen bis house or 
his vill^ burnt, will, perhaps, call the invasion a confia- 
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^ration; to tLo thought of another, it will he found arrayed 
in the form of a deluge or an earthquake. These images 
are true, but are of a truth which, if I may so express my- 
self, is full of prejudice and egoism; they re-produce the 
impressions of ^ome few men; they arc not expressions nf 
the fact in its entire extent, nor of the manner in which it 
impressed the whole of the country. 

Such, moreover, is the instinctive poetry of the human 
mind, that it receives from facts an impression which is 
livelier and greater than are the facts themselves; it is its 
tendency to extend and ennoble them; they are for it but 
matter which it fashions and forms, a theme upon which it 
exercises itself, and from which it draws, or rather over which 
it spreads beauties and effects which were not really there. 
Thus, a double and contrary cause fills language with illusion; 
under a material point of view, facts are greater than man, 
and he perceives and describes of them only that which 

• strikes him personally; under the moral point of view, man 
is greater than facts; and, in describing them, he lends them 
something of his own greatness. 

This is what we must never forget in studying history, 
particularly in reading contemporary documents; they arc at 
once incomplete, and exaggerated; they omit and amplify: we 
must ah^ys distrust the impression conveyed by them, both 
as too narrow and as too poetical; we must both add to 
and take from it. NowJi||c does this double error appear 
more strongly than in tjje^ftyratives of the Germanic invasion; 
the words by whjeh it b'^^bcen described in no way repre- 
sent it. 

The invasion, or rather, the invasions, were events which 
were essentially partial, local, and momentary, A band 
arrived, usually far from numerous; the most powerful, 
those who founded kingdoms, os the baud of Clovis, scarcely 
numbered from 5,000 to 6,000 men; the entire nation of the 
Burgundians did not exceed" 60,000 men. It rapidly over- 
ran a limited territory; ravaged a district; attacked a City, 

* and soincTimes retreated, carrying away its booty, and some- 

times settled somewhere, always careful not to disperse itself 
too much. know with wliat facility 4nd promptitude such 

events accomplish themselves and disappear. Houtes ^e 
burnt, fields deviistated. crons carried off. men killed or 
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led away prisoners: all this evil over, at the end of a few 
days the waives close, the ripple subsides, indfvidud sufferings 
are forgotten, society returns, at least in appearance, to its 
former state. This was the conditipii of things in Gaul 
during the fourth century. 

But we also know that the. human society, that society 
which we call a people, is not a simple juxA-position of 
isolated and fugitive existence: were it nothing more, the 
invasions of the barbarians would not have produced the 
impressioh which the documents of the epoch depict; for a 
long while the number of places and men that suffered there- 
from was far inferior to the number of those who escaped. 
But the social life of each man is not concentrated in the mate- 
rial space which is its theatre, nor in the passing moment; it 
extends itself to aU the relations which he has contracted upon 
different points of the land; and not only to those relationa 
which he has contracted, but also to those which he might 
contract, or can even conceive the possibility of contracting; 
it embraces not only the present, but the future; man lives 
in a thousand spots which he does not inhabit, in a thousand 
moments which, as yet, sti'e not; and if this devejjppment of 
his life is cut off from him, if he is forced to confine himself 
to the narrow limits of his material and actual jjAteiice, to 
isolate himself in space and time, social life is.lliutmiled, *uid 
society is no more. 

And this was the effect of tln^lvasions, of those appa- 
ritions of barbarous hordes, shorfl true, and limited, but 
reviving without cessation, every wV^ie posable, and always 
imminent: they destroyed, 1st, all regular, habitual, and easy 
correspondence between the various parts of the territory; 
2nd, ail security, all sure prospect of tho future; they broke 
the ties which bound together the inhabitants of the. some 
counti'y, the moments of the same life; they isolated men, 
and the days of each man. In many places, and for many 
yeaj||^ the aspect of the country might remain the same; but 
Ae social. organization wa.s attacked, the membeics no longer 
held together, the muscles no longer ' plujed, the blood no 
longer circulated freely or surely in the vei^: ^the disease 
appeared sometimes at one point, sometLmea at another: a 
town was pillaged, a rood rendered impassablCi^ a bridge 
destroyed; such or such a communication ceased.: the culture 
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of tVie land became impossible in such or such a district: in 
a word, the organic harmony, the general activity of th6 
Sf'cial body, ivere each day fettered and disturbed; each day 
dissolution and paralysis made some new advance. 

Thus was Roman society destroyed in Gaul; not as a 
valley is ravaged by a torrent, but as tlic most solid body ia 
disorganised by the continual infiltration of a foreign substance. 
Between all the members of the state, between all the mo- 
ments of the life of each man, the barbarians continually in- 
truded themselves. I lately endeavoured to paint to you the 
dismemberment of the Roman empire, the impossibility under 
which its masters found themselves of holding together the 
different parts, and how the imperial administration wan 
obliged to retire spontaneously from Britain, from Gaul, 
incapable of resisting the dissolution of that vast body. 
What occurred in the Empire occurred equally in each pro- 
vince; as the Empire had suffered disorganization, so did each 
province; the cantons, the towns detached themselves, and 
returned to a local and isolated existence. The invasion 
operated everywhere in the same manner, and everywhere 
produced the some effects. All the ties by which Rome had 
been enabled, after so many efforts, to combine together the 
different ports of the world; that great system of administra- 
tion, of imposts, of recruiting, of public works, of roads, had 
not- bec^ablr to support itself. There remained of it nothing 
but what could subsist in an isolated and local condition, that 
is to say, nothing but wrecks of the municipal system. 
The inhabitants shut lifi^^^lves up in the towns, where they 
continued to govern tLimeelves nearly as they had done of 
old, with the some rights, by the same institutions. A thou- 
sand circumstances prove this concentration of society in 
towns; here is one which has been little noticed. Under the 
Roman administration, it is the governors of provinces, the 
consuls, the correctors, the presidents who fill the oeene, and 
reappear continually in the laws and history ; in the sixth 
century, their names become much more rare; we, in^ed, 
still meet with dukes and counts, to whom the government of 
the provinces was ' confided; the barbarian kings strove to 
inherit the Roman administration, to preserve the same of&cerl, 
and to induce their power to flow in the same channels; but 
they suceebded only very incompletely, and with great dia* 
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order; their dukes were rather military chiefs than adminis- 
trators; it is manifest that the governors of provinces had no 
longer the same importance, and no longer played the same 
part; the governors of towns now filled history; tlie majority 
of these counts of Chilperic, of Gontran, of Theodebert, 
whose exactions are related by Gregory of Tours, are counts 
of towns established within their walls, and by the side of 
their bishop. I should exaggerate were I to say that the 
province disappeared, but it became disorganized, and lost all 
consistency, and almost all reality. The towns, the primitive 
elements of the Roman world, survived almost alone amidst 
its ruin. The rural districts became the prey of the barba- 
rians; it was there that they established themselves with their 
men; it was there that they were about to introduce by 
degrees totally new institutions, and a new organization, 
but till then the rural districts will occupy scarcely any place 
in society, they wUl be but the theatre of excursions, pillages, 
and misery. 

Even within the towns the ancient society was far from 
maintaining itself strong and entire. ^ Amidst the movement 
of the invasions, the towns were regarded above all as for- 
tresses; the population shut themselves therein to escape 
from hordes which ravaged the country. When the bar- 
barous immigration was somewhat diminished, when the new 
people had planted themselves upon the territory, the towns 
still remained fortresses: in place of having to defend them- 
selves against the wandering hordmfchey had to defend them- 
selves against their neighbours, the greedy and tur- 

bulent possessore of the surrounowg country. There was 
therefore little security behind those weak tampai'ts. Towns 
are unquestionably centres of population and of labour, 
but un^er certain conditions; under the condition, on the 
one hand, that the country population cultivate for them; on 
the other, that an extended and active commerce consume the 
products of the citizen’s labour. If agriculture and commerce 
decay, towns must decay; their prosperity and their power 
cannot be isolated. Now you have just seen ~ into what 
a condition the rural d,istricts of Gaul had fallen in the sixth 
century; the towns were able to escape for some time, but 
from day to day the evil thrriitened to conquer them. Finally, 
k did conquer them^ and very soon this last wreck of the 
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Empire =eenied stricken with the same weakness, and a prey 
to the same dissolution. 

Such, in the sixth century, were the general effects of the 
invasion and estahlishinent of the barbarians upon Roman 
society; that was the condition in which they had placed it. 
Let us now inquire, v/hat vrvLS the consequence of these facts, 
with regard to the second clement of modem civilization, the 
German society itself? 

A gi eat mistake lies at the bottom of most of the researches 
which have been made upon this subject. TJie institutions 
of the G emians have been studied in Germany, and then trans- 
ported just as they were into Gaul, in the train of the Ger- 
mans. It has been nssumed that the German society was in 
much the same condition after as bidbre the conquest; and 
persons have reasoned from this postulate in deterinining the 
influence of the conquest, and in assigning to it its part in the 
development of modern civilization. Nothing can be more 
false and more deceptive. The Gemian society was modified, 
defaced, dissolved, by the invasion, no less than the Roman 
society. In this great commotion a v/reek was all tliat 
remained to each; the social organization of the conquerors 
perished like that of the conquered. 

Two societies — at bottom perhaps more like each other than 
lias been supposed, distinct, nevcrllieless — subsisted in Ger- 
many: first, the society of the colony or tribe, tending to a 
sedentary condition, anr]^xisting ui>on a limited territory, 
which it cultivated bvni^As of labourers and slaves; second, 
Ihc society of the warrarlJg horde, accidentally grouped around 
some famous chief, and fading a wandering life. This mam- 
festly results from the facts which I have already described 
to you. 

To the first of these two societies, to the tribes, are, in a cer- 
tain measure, applicable those descriptions of the condition of 
the ancient Germans by modern Germans, concerning wlii cl 1 1 
have already spoken. When, in fact, a tribe, small in number as 
W'ere aU the tribes, occupied a limited territory; when each head 
of a family was established upon his domain, in the midst of 
his people, the social oi^anization which has been described 
by these •writers might well exist, if not completely and 
effectively, at least in the rough sketch; the assembly of pro- 
prietors, of heads 'of families, decided upon all matters; each 
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horde had its own a5scTnbl7;i justice was dispensed to them by 
the freemen themselves, under the direction of the aged; 
ii kind of public polity might arise between the confederate 
liordes; free institutions were then under the form in which 
we meet them in the infancy of nations. 

The organization of the warfaring hand was different ; 
another principle presiJed in it, the principle of the patronage 
of the chief, of aristocratic clientship, and military subordina- 
tion. It is with regret that I make use of these last words; 
they are ill suited to barbarian hordes ; yet, however 
barbarian men may be, a kind of discipline necessarily in- 
Troduces itself between the chief and his warriors ; and in 
this case there must assuredly exist more arbitrary authority, 
more forced obedience, than in associations which have not 
war for their object. The German warfaring band therefore 
contained a political element that was not possessed bj the 
tribe. At the same time, however, its freedom was great: no 
man engaged therein against his will; the German was horn 
within liis tribe, and thus belonged to a situation which was 
not one of his choice; the warrior chose his chief and his 
companions, and undertook nothing but with the consent of 
his own free will. Besides, in the bosom of the warfaring 
band, the inequality was not great between the chiefs anJ 
their men; there was nothing more than the natural inequality 
of strength, skill, or courage; an inequality which afterwards 
becomes fruitful, avd which produc^^ sooner or later immense 
results, but which, at the outsetPfl society, disj^ays. itself 
only in very narrow limits. tlie chief had the 

largest share of the booty, although^ possessed horses 
and more arms, he was not so superior in riches to his com- 
panions as to be able to dispose of them without their con- 
sent; each warrior entered the association with his strengtli 
and his courage, dtffering very little Ifcom the others, and 
at liberty to leave it whenever he pleased. 

Such were the two primitive G^dBan societies: what did 
they become by the fact of the invasion ? what change 
did it necessarily work upon them? By ascertaining this 
alone it is that we can learn what German speiety truly wafi 
after its thmsplantation to the IShman .soil. 

The characteristic fact, the gnmd result of the invasion, os 
regards the Germans, .was their change to the condition of 
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proprietors, the cessation of the wandering' life, and the defi- 
nitive establishment of the agricultural life. 

This fact accomplished itself gradufiliy, slowly, and un- 
equally; the wandering life continued for a long lime in Gaul, 
at least it so continued for a great number of tlie Germans. 
Nevertheless, when wc have estimated all these delays and 
disorders, we see that, in the end, the conquerors became pro- 
prietors, that tliey attached themselves to the soil, that landed 
property was the essential element of the new social state. 

What were the consequences of this single fact, as regopda 
the regulation of the warfaring band and of the tribe? 

As to the tribe, remember what 1 have told jmu of the 
manner of its territorial establishment in Gorm®y, of the 
manner in which the villages were constriiLted and disp^3^Hl. 
TJio population was not condensed therein ; each family, each 
habitation was isolated and surroundcil s\ith a plot of culti- 
vated ground. It is thus that nations, who have only 
arrivLMl at this degree of civilization, arrange themselves, 
even whcii they lead a sedentary life. 

Win n tliG tribe was transplanted to tho soil of Gaul, the 
habitations became yet further dispersed; the chiefs of families 
estahlislied themselv^cs irt uunuch greater distance from one 
another; they occupied vast domains; their houses afterwards 
became castles. The villages which forme J themselves around 
them were no longer peopled with men who wero free, who 
were their e(pisils, but with labourers who yrere attached to 
their lands. Thus, in its ^^terial relations, the tribe became 
dissolved by the singlcffa'^Bot* its new establishment. 

You may easily guess Miat effect this siugle change was 
calculated to exert upon its institutions. The assembly of free- 
men, whenein all things were debated, was now got ti^ether 
with much greater difficulty. So long as they had lived 
near to one another, there was no need of any great art, or 
wise combinations, in order that they might treat in common of 
their alfairs; but when a population is scattered, in order that 
the principles and forms of free institutions may remain 
applicable to it, great docial development is necessary, riches, 
intelligence, in short, a thousand tldngs ore necessary, which 
were wanting to the German horde, transported andiknly 
to a territory far more extensive than that which it 
had hitherto occupied. Tlie system wliich regulated its 
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existence in Germany now perished. In looking over the 
most ancient German laws — those of the Allemaiini, Boii, 
and Franks — we see that, originally, the assembly of freemen 
in each district was held very frequently, at first, every week, 
and afterwards, every month. All questions were carried 
before it; judgments were given there, and not only criminal, 
but also civil judgments: almost alj acts of civil life Avere 
done in its presence, as sales, donations, kC. When once the 
tribe was established in Gaul, the assemblies became rare and 
difficult,- so difficult, that it was necessary to employ force 
to make the freemen attend: this is the object of many 
legal docr^s. And if you pass suddenly from the fourth 
to the micSle of the eighth century, you find that at this last 
epoch there were in each county but three assemblies of free- 
men in the year: and these not regularly kept, as is proved 
by some of Charlemagne’s laws. 

If other proofs were necessary, here is one which deserves 
to be noticed. Wlien the assemblies were frequent, freemen, 
under the name of rachimburgi, arhimanni, honi hommes^ 
and in various forms, decided upon affairs. When they no 
longer attended, it became necessary, upon urgent occasions, 
to supply their places; and thua we gee, at the end of the 
eighth century, the freemen replaced in judicial functions hy 
permanent judges. The scabini, or sheriffs of Charlemagne, 
were regular judges. In each county, five, seven, or nine IVee- 
men were appointed by the coun^^qr other local magistrate, 
and charged to present themse® -i at the assembly of the 
country to decide upon cases. primitive institutions 

were become impracticable, and tile judicial power passed 
from the people to the magistrates. 

Such Was (he state into which the first element of German 
society, tlm colony or tribe, fell after tlie invasion and under 
its influence. Politically speaking, it was disorganised, as 
Koman society had been. As to the warfaring band, facts 
accomplished themselves in another W^ay, and under a different 
form, but with the same results. 

When a band arrived anywhere, and took possession of the 
land, or gf a portion of it, we must not believe that this occu- 
pation took place systematically, or that the territory was 
divided, by lots^ and that each warrior i received one, 
proportionate to his importance, or his rank. The chiefs 
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'the band, or the different chiefs who were united in it, 
appropriated to themselves vast domains. The greater part 
of the Avarriors who had followed them continued to Jive 
around them, with them, and at their table, without possessing 
any property which belonged especially to them. The band 
did not dissolve into individuals of whom each became a pro- 
prietor; the most considerable warriors entered almost alone 
into this situation. Had they dispersed themselves, in order 
that each one might establish himself upon a spot of the 
territory, their safety amidst the original population would 
have been compromised; it was necessary that they should 
remain united in gronps. Moreover, it was b^^the life in 
common that the pleasures of the barbarians, gaming, the 
chase, and banquets, could alone subsist. How could they 
have resigned themselves to isolation? Isolation is only 
supportable in a laborious condition; man cannot remain idle 
and alone. Now, the barbarians were essentially idle; they 
therefore required to live together, and many companions 
remained about their chief, leading upon his domains pretty 
nearly the same life which they liad led before in his train. 
But from these circumstances it arose that their relative 
situation was completely altered. Very soon a prodigious 
inequality sprang up between them: their inequality no longer 
consisted in some personal difference of strength or of courage, 
or In a mote or less considerable share of cattle, slaves, or 
valuable goods. The chjjf, become a great proprietor, dis- 
posed of many of the mesy^ of powxr; the others were always 
simple warriors; and me.’j^re the ideas of property established 
and extended themselves in men’s minds, the more was in- 
equality, with its effects, developed. At this period we find 
a great number of freemen falling by degrees into a very 
inferior position. The laws speak constantly of freemen, of 
Franks living upon the lands 4)f another, and reduced almost 
to the situation of the labourers.' The band, regarded as a 
peculiar society, reposed upon two facts — the voluntary asso- 
ciation of the warriors in order to lead in common a wander- 
ing life, and their equality. . These two facts perished in the 
results of the invasion. On one hand, the wandering life 
ended — on* the other, inequality introduced itself, and in- 
creased from day to day, among the sedentaiy w^arriors. 

> EulUB BUr rHistoire de France, pp. 100 — 1 11. 
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THb progressive parcelling out of liintls, during llie tljrec 
centuries after the invasion, -did not change this resiilL. 
There are none of you who have not heard of the fees 
that the king, or the great chiefs who occupied a vast 
territory, distributed to their inen, to attach them to th(*ir 
service, or to resompense them fOT serviees done. This 
practice, in proportion as it extended, produced, upon what 
remained of the warfaring band, effects analogous to those 
which I have pointed out to you. On one hand, the 
warrior upon whom the chief had conferred the fee, de- 
parted to inhabit it, — a new source of isolation and indivi- 
duality; Di>‘the other, this warrior had usually a certain num- 
ber of men attached to him; or he sought and found men whe 
would come to live with him upon liis domain; — a new source 
of inequality. Such were the general effects of the invasion 
upon the two ancient Germanic societies, the tribe and the 
wandering band. They became equally disot^W^^^^ml 
entered upon totally different situations, upon 
relations. In oi'der to bind them among themselve4;S§e|^ in 
order to form society anew, and to deduce from tiSk Society 
a government, it became necessary to have recourse to other 
principles, to other institutions. Dissolved, like liom^n 
society, German society, in like manner, furnished to the 
society which followed it nothing but wrecks. 

I hope that these expressions, society dissolved, society which 
perished, do not mislead you, and|g\hat you understand them 
in their right sense. A societj^^ejer dissolves itself, but 
because a new society is fermej^ing and forming in its 
lK)Bom; the concealed work it is there going on which tends 
to separate its elements, in order to arrange them under new 
combinations. Such a disorganization shows that facts are 
changed; that the relations and dispositions of men are no 
longer the same; tliat otlrer principles and other forms are 
ready to assume the jireclomiuanoe. Thus, in affirming that, 
in the sixth century, ancient society, Roman as well as Ger- 
man, was dissolved in Gaul by the results of the invasion, wc; 
say that, by The same causes, at the same epochs and upon 
the same ground, modem society began. 

.We have no means of explaining or clearly contendplating this 
first labour; the original sources, the original creation, is pro- 
foundly concealed, and does not manifest itself putwardly uutii 
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Inter, when it has already made considerable progress.- 
Nevertheless, it is possible to foresee it; and it is important 
that you should know, at once, what was fermenting and 
being formed beneath this general dissolution of the two 
elements of modern society; 1 will endeavour to give you on 
idea of this in few words. 

The first fact of which we catch a glimpse at this period, is 
a certain tendency to the development of royalty. Persons 
have often praised barbarian at the expense of modern royalty, 
wrongfully, as I think: in the fourth and in the seven- 
teenth centuries this word expresses two institutions, tw^o 
powers which are profoundly difierent from each other. There 
Were, indeed, among the barbarians, some germs of heredi- 
tary royalty, some traces of a religious character inherent in 
certain families descended from the first chiefs of the natiohs, 
from heroes become gods. There can, however, be no doubt 
but that choice, election, w^as the principal source of royalty, 
and that the character of w'arlike chiefs predominates in the 
barbarous kings. 

When they were transplanted to the Eoman territory, their 
situation changed. They found there a place which w’as 
empty, namely, that of the emperors. Power, titles, and a 
machine of government wdth wdiich the barbarians were 
acquainted, and of which thev admired the splendour and soon 
appreciated tne efficacy, w-ere there; they were, of course, 
strongly tempted to aimropriate these advantages. Such, 
indeed, was the ainv c\ All their efiurts. This fact appears 
everywhere: Clovis,^ .Aiebert, Gontran, Cbilperic, Clotaire, 
laboured incessantly to assume the names and to exereise the 
rights of th^ Empire; they wished to distribute their dukes 
and their counts as the emperors had distributed their con- 
suls, their correctors, and their presidents.; they tried to re- 
establish all that system of taxes, enlistment, and administra- 
tion which had fallen into ruin. In a word, barbaric 
royalty, narrow and crude as it was, endeavoured to develop 
itself, and fill, in some measure, tbe enormous frame of imperial 
royalty. 

For a long while the course of things was not favourablo 
to it, and its first attempts were attended with little succesfl; 
nevertheless, we may see, from the beginning, that something 
of the imperial ’ royalty will remain to it; that the new 
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royalty will by and bye gather a portion of that imperial 
inheritance, the whole of which it desired to appropriate at 
the first; immediately after the invasion, it became less war- 
like, more religious, and more politic than it had hitherto been, 
that is to say, it assumed more of the character of the imperial 
royalty. Here, if I mistake not, is the first great fact of that 
labour which was about to give birth to the new society; that 
fact is not clearly manifest as yet, but glimpses of it arc 
easily to be caught. 

The second great fact is the birth of the territorial aris- 
tocracy. Property, for a long time after the settlement of 
the barbarians, seemed uncertain, fiuctuating and confused, 
passing from one hand to another with surprising rapidity. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that it prepared to become fixed in 
the same hands, and to regulate itself. The tendency of 
fees is to become hereditary; and, in spite of the ob- 
stacles which oppose it, the principle of inheritance pre- 
vails therein more and more. At the same time there 
arose between the possessors of the fees that hierarchical 
organization which afterwards became the feudal system. 
We must not transport into the sixth and seventh centuries 
the feudalism of the thirteenth; nothing like it then ex- 
isted; the disorder of property and personal rdvitiobs wasT 
infinitely greater than under the feudal systeidf;*" never- 
theless all things concurred, on the one hand, to render pro- 
perty fixed; on the other, to constitute the society of the 
proprietors according to a certaii»i/crarchy. As we have 
seen royalty dawning from the enilKf ^.he sixth century, so, 
likewise, wc may discover, from tnat period, the dawn of 
feudalism. 

Filially, a third fact also developed itself at this epoch. 

I have engaged your attention with the state of the church; 
you have seen what power it had, and how, h was, so to 
speak, the sole living remnant of Roman society. When fhe 
barbarians were established, let us see in what situation the 
chundi found itself, or, at least, what that situation soon be- 
caine« ^ The bishops were, as you ^now, the' natural chiefs of 
the towns; they governed the people in the interior of each 
city, they represented theiU in the presence of the harli>arians, 
they were their magistrates within, and their protectors 
without. The clergy were4b€^f^ deeply rooted in the 
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municipal system, that is to say, in all that remained of 
Koman society. And they very soon struck root in other 
directions; the bishops became the counsellors of the barbarous 
kings; they counselled them upon the conduct which they 
ought to observe towards the vanquished people, upon the 
course they ought to take in order to become the heirs of 
the Eomati emperors. They had far more experience and 
political intelligence than the barbarians, who oame fresh 
from Germany; they had the love of power, they had been 
accustomed to serve and to profit by it. They were thus the 
counsellors of the nascent royalty, while they remained the 
magistrates and patrons of the still surviving municipality. 

Behold them connected on the one hand with the people, on 
the other with thrones. But this was not all; a third position 
now opened itself to them; they became great proprietors; they 
entered into that hierarchical organization of manorial property 
which, as yet, scarcely existed but in tendency; they laboured 
to occupy, and soon succeeded in occupying, a considerable 
place therein. So that at this epoch, while yet the new 
society was in its first rudiments, the church was already 
connected with all its parts, was everywhere in good repute 
and powerful; a sure sign that it would be the first to attain 
dominion; us happened. 

Such were the three great facts — obscure as yet. but visible — 
by which the new social order announced itself, at the end of 
the sixth and the beginning of the seventh century. It is, 1 
believe, impossible to mis Ae them; but, in recognising them, 
we must remember thi# I'wier of them had as yet taken the 
position and the form which it was to retain. All things 
were still mixed and confused to such a degree, that it 
must have been impossible for the shrewdest sight to have 
discerned any of the characteristics of the future. 1 have 
already had occasion to say, and in your studies you have 
had opportunities of becoming convinced, that there exists 
no modem system, no pretensimi to power, which has not 
discovered grounds for its l^itimacy in these beginnings of 
^our society. Royalty regwb itself as the only heir of the 
Roman etppire^ The feudal aristocracy asserts that, at that 
time, it possessed t^e entire country, men and lands; the 
towns affirm that they succeeded to all the rights of the 
Roman municipalities ; the edergy, riiat they then shored 
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oil power. This singular epoch has lent itself to all the re- 
quirements of party spirit, to all the hypotheses of science; it 
has furnished arguments and arms to nations, to kings, to 
grandees, to priests, to liberty as well as. to aristocracy, to 
aristocracy as well as to royalty. 

The fact is, it carried all things in its bosom, theocracy, 
monarchy, oligarchy, republics, mixed constitutions; and all 
things in a state of confusion which has allowed each to see 
nil that it chose to see therein. The obscure and irregular 
fermentation of the wrecks of former society, German as well 
as Boman, and the first labours of their transformation into 
elements of the new society, constituted the true condition of 
Gaul during the sixth and seventh centuries, and this is the 
only character can assign to it. 
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NINTH LECTURE. 


Object of the lectui^ — ^Folse ideftof the Salic law — Hiatorj of the fonoa- 
tion of this law — Two hypotheeeB upon this matter — ^Eighteen manu- 
Bcripts — Two texts of the Salic law — M. Wiarda's work upon the 
histoiy and exposition of tlie Salic law-— Prefaces attached to the manu- 
scripts — Value of national trodkions oonceming the origin and com- 
pilation of the Salic law — Concerning its tendenoies— It is essentially a 
penal code— 1 at. Of the enumeration and definition of offences in tlie 
Salic law; 2nil. Of penalties; 3rd. Of criminal procedure — Transitmy 
character of this legislation. 


We are to occupy ourselves now with the barbariaix laws, and 
especially with the Salic law, upon which I must give certain 
minute details, indispensable to a knowledge of the true cha- 
racter of this law, and Ahc sociA Btate which is indicated 
thereby. People havf ’Rn deeply, and for a long while, 
deceived upon this point. A greatly exaggerated importance 
Ims been attributed to the Salic law. You are acquainted 
with the reason of t)iis error; you know that at the accession 
of Philippc-le-Long, and durii^ the atruggle of Philippe-de- 
Valois and Edward III. for the crowb of France, the Salic 
law was invoked in order to prevent the succeasion of women, 
and that, from that time, it haa been celebrated by a crowd of 
writers, as the 4^5t source of our public law, as a law 
always in vigour, as the iundamental 4aw of monarrhy. 
Those who have been tbe most free from this illusion, as, for 
example, ISlontesquieu, have yet experienced, to some degree, 
its influence, and have spoken of the Salic law with a respect 
which it is assuredly difficult to feel towards it when we attii- 
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bute to it only the place that it really holds in our history. 
We might be tempted to believe that the majority of the 
'writers who have spoken of this law had studied neither its 
history nor its scope; that they were equally ignorant ^of its 
source and of its character. These are the two questions which 
we have now to solve: we must learn^ on the one hand, in 
what manner the Salic law was compiled, when, where, by 
whom, and for whom; on the other, what the object and plan 
of its dispositions were. 

As regards its history, ! pray you to recal that which I 
have already told you touching the double origin and the in- 
coherence of the barbarous laws; they were, at once, anterior 
and posterior to the invBsipn; at once, German, and Germano- 
Roman: they belonged to two different conditions of society. 
This character has influenced all the controversies of which 
the Salic law has beep the object; it has given rise to two 
hypotheses; according to one, this law was compiled in Ger- 
many, upon the right bank of the Rhine, long before the 
conquest, and in the language of the Franks; everything in its 
provisions which is not suitable to that period, and to antient 
German society, according to this hypothesis, was introduced 
afterwards, in the successive revisions which occurred after 
the invasion. According to the other hypothesis, the Salib 
law was, pn the contrary, compiled after the conquest, upon 
the left bank of the Rhine, in Belgium or in Gaul, perhaps in 
the seventh century, and in Latin. 

Nothing is more natural than ffie conflict of these hypo- 
theses; they necessarily arose fro^tlfl Salic law itself. A 
peculiar drcumstance tended to provoke them. 

In the manuscripts which remain to us, there are two texts 
of this laws the one unmixedly Latin; the other Latin also, 
but mixed with a great number of German words, of glosses, 
and of expositions, in the ancient Frankish tongue, interca- 
lated in the course of the articles. It contains two hundred 
and flfty-three intercalations of this kind. The sebond text 
was published at Basil, in 1557, by, the juris-consult, John 
Herpld, from a manuscript in the Abbey of Fulda. The 
purely I^tin te:^t was published, for the flrst time, in Paris, 
without '^te, or the name of the editor; and, for the second 
time, by John Dntillet, also in Fails, in 1573. Both texts 
have since gone through many edlHdns. 
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Of these two texts there exist eighteen manuscripts^ — 
namely, fifteen of the unmixedly Latin text, and three of 
that in which G ermanic words appear. Of these manuscripts^ 
fifteen have been found upon the left bank of the Rhine, in 
France, and only three in Germany. You might be inclined 
to suppose that the three manuscripts found in Germany, are 
thoaf which contain the German glosses: but such is not the 
case; of the three manuscripts with the comments, two only 
come from Germany, the third was found in Paris; of the fifteen 
others, fourteen were found in France, and one in Germany, 
The fifteen manuscripts of the unmixedly Latin texts are 
pretty nearly alike. There are, indeed, some various readings 
in the prefaces, the epilogues, and in the arrangement or tha 
compilation of the articles, but these are of little importance. 
The three manuscripts containing the German comments differ 
much more widely; they differ in the. number of titles and 
articles, in their arrangement, even in their contents, and still 
more in their style. Of these manuscripts, two are written 
in the most barbarous Latin. 

Here, then, are two texts of the Salic law which support 
tlic two solutions of the problem; the one appears rather of a 
Roman origin, the other more entirely Germanic. Thus the 
question assumes this form: of the two texts, which is the 
most ancient ? — to which of them should priority be attri- 
buted? 

The common opinion, , specially in Germany, attributes 
the highest antiquity io text which bears the German 
giess. ' There are, iniTCe*some arguments which seem, at 
first sight, to support this view. The three manuscripts of 
this text bear the words. Lex Saliva antiqua, antiquisswia^ 
vetustior ; whilst, in those of the unmixedly Latin text, we 
commonly read: Lex Salica recentior, emendata, reformata. 
If we referred the question to these epigraphs, it would be 
resolved. 

Another circumstance seems to lead us to the same solution.' 
^veral manuscripts contain a kind of preface, in which the 
history of the Salic law is related. The following is .the 
most comprehensive. . Ypu will immediately see what conae- 

Jf I do not err, M. Pertzhu reoendj disooveced two others ; but notliliig 
lias as yet been pi^blishi'd conoenaing'tbfsin. 
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quonces are to be deduced from it concerning the antiquity of 
the law: 

“ The nation of the Franks, illustrious, founded by God, 
mighty in onns, firm in treaties of peace, profound in council, 
noble and healthy in body, of a singular fairness and beauty, 
bold, active, and fierce in fight; lately converted to the 
catholic fiiith, free from heresy; while it was jGt under a 
barbarous belief seeking the key of knowledge by the in- 
spiration of God, desiring justice, and observing piety aceonU 
ing to the nature of its qualities: the Sijic law was dictated 
by the chiefs of their nation, who, at that time, commanded 
therein. 

“ Four men were chosen of man}' — namtdy, Wisogast^ 
Bodogast, Salogast, and Windogast,^ in the places cjilled Sala- 
gheve, Bodogheve, Windogheve. These men met in three 
mals,^ discussed with , care all judicial processes, trciterl of 
each in particular, and decreed their judgment in the follow- 
ing manner Afterwards, when, with the help of God, 
Choldwig the long-haired, the beautiful, the illustrious king 
of the Franks, had received the first catholic baptism, every- 
thing in this covenant that was considered unfitting w' ' 
amended with perspicuity by the illustrious kings, Choldwig 
Childeberg, and Chlotaire; and in this manner was the foi-' 
lowing decree produced: 

“ ‘Honour lo Christ who loves the Franks! May he pre- 
serve their kingdom, and fill their chiefs with the light of his 
grace! May he protect their arm®t<may he give them signs 
which shall bear witness to tbeir awarding unto them 

joys of peace and an entire felicity! May the Lord Jesus 
Christ direct in the ways of piety those who govern! For 
this is the nation w^hich, small in numl^r but valorous and 
powerfuk shook from its head the hard y<Nk:e of the Iloman.^, 
and which, after having recognised the sacredness of baptif f., 
sumptuously adorned with gold and precious stones the bouio 
of the holy martyrs whom, the Romans had burnt with fi< < . 
mftssaered, mutilated with the sword, or delivered to be to ii 
to piocee by wild beasts. 


> Glut means ga^st; ffJieve or canton, district; stdopasli is 
inhabitiag die canton of Sole ; ho 'dogmtt Uie guest of tlie caatou uf P ^de, fleo. 
9 T^allum, on assembly of fi^e men. 
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Concerning the inventors of laws cmd their order , — 
Moses was tlie first of all those who expounded, in sacred 
letters, the divine laws to the Hebrew nation. King Pho- 
Toneus was the first to establish laws and judgments among 
the (ireeks ; Mercury Trismegistiis gave the firat laws to 
the Egy])tians: Solon gave the first laws to the Athenians; 
L} "'iirgus Chtablislicd the first laws among the Lacedemonians^ 
hv Jii’ authonty ol’ Apollo; Numa Pompilius, who succeeded 
TO Pomiilus, gave llic fn :^t laws to the Romans. Afterwards, 
luoaiisc the fa' tious i)Cople would not tolerate its inagis- 
it ^.Tcatjd dt'Cf imiT ^ *o write laws, and these placed 
upon 1w'c!vc 1al>lL\' tL li.ws of Solon, translated into Latin. 

I ’k v vcrc: Appiu? ('laiidias Tahinus, T. L. Grenutiu8,P. Ses- 
* 111 ,'! Vrfnriij-^ Cicuritiiis, C. Julius Tullius, 

A. P. j.o uH Camerinus, Sp. Postumius Albus, 

PulviJlim, T. Romilius Yaticanus. These de- 
v.biiivi,> wore iioiiiiiiat'‘d to write the laws. The consul 
Poinjx'v w os 'lie fir^t to desire that the laws should be 
^^rilt'^" 'll!)' but lie did not prosecute his desire from 
i1k‘ ilrcr.d uf calumniators. Capsar afterwards began this 
biu lie vas killed before he completed it. 'Little 
by little tin* ancient laws fell into disuse through age and 
neglect; hut althniigh they were no longer used, it was never- 
tlul.css neco^t; iry that they should be known. The new 
la ^ ' '^f\u 1o coiiiu from Constantine and his successors; 
tlir^y u cre niixcil and witl^ut order. Afterwards, the august 
Tlicud(»in U., in inr^t A of the Codes of Gregoiy and of 
II ermog Clips:, caus^^d uie^Vonstitutions given out since Con- 
stantine to he co"^'Pted and arranged under the ntune of each 
i])ei'(;i ; and th is called, after himself, the Theodosian 
Codi*. Afltrwards, each nation selected, according to its 
Luotoni-^, tlie laws which were suited to it; for a long custom 
passca for ii Jaw: law is a written constitution; custom is ^ 
Uisfige founded upon antiquity, or qnwritten law ; for the 
word law is derived from the word legere {lex a legendo\ 
because it is written; custom is a long habit founded solely 
upon manners; habit is a certain right which is established 
by manners, and which is regarded as law; law is all that 
which has’already been established by reason, wliich is agree- 
al)le to good discipline and profitable to salvation; but m 
Call that habit which is in common use* 
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“ Theodoric, king of the Franks, when he was at Chalons, 
selected the wise men of his kingdom, and those who were 
learned in ancient laws, and dictating to them liimself, he 
commanded them to write the laws of the Franks, of the 
Allemanni, of the Boii, and of all the nations which were 
under his power, according to the customs of each. He added 
what was necessary thereto, and took away what was impro- 
per, and amended, according to the laws of the Christians, 
that which was according to the ancient pagan customs. And 
of that which king Theodoric was unable to change, on 
account of the great antiquity of the pagan customs, king 
Childebert began the correction, which was finished by king 
Chlotaire. The glorious king Dagobert renewed all these 
things by means of the illustrious men, Claudius^ Chadoin, 
Domagne, and Agilof; he caused to be transcribed, with 
ameliorations, the ancient laws, and gave them written to 
each nation. Laws are made in order that human wickedness 
should be restrained by fear, that innocence should be shielded 
from all danger in the midst of the wicked, that the wicked 
should dread punishment, and that they should curb their 
lust for mischief. 

This has been decreed by the king, the chiefs, and all thq 
Christian people who dwell in the country of the Merovin- 
gians. 

In the name of Christ: — 

“Here commences the compact Salic law. 

“ Those who have written theViaiPc law are Wisogast, 
Aregast, Salogast, Windogast, in Bodham, Salehani, and 
Widham. ...” 

From this preface, from the words antiqua^ vetiisti(}r, in- 
serted in a text, and from some other analogous indications, it 
has been concluded — 1st. That the Salic law was written 
before the invasion, beyond.the Rhine, and in the language of 
the Franks. 2nd. That the manuscript mixed with German 
words was the most ancient, and that it cont^ned the remains 
of the primitive text. 

THe most learned work in which this controversy has been 
recapitulated is that of M. Wiarda, entitled, “ Ilistoire et 
explication de la loi Salique,'^ and published at Bremen in 
^ 808. 1 will not carry you through the lalbyrinth of discus • 
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Bions which he engages in upon the different questions which 
his work embraces; but merely point out his principal results. 
They are generally supported by sufficient proofs, and the 
criticism upon them is very careful. 

According to M. Wiarda, the text mixed with German 
words — in the copies, at least, which we possess of it — is not 
more ancient than the other; one might be tempted, indeed, 
to believe it more modern. Two articles especially seem to 
indicate that this is the case: — Ist. Title 61, entitled De Chre- 
*iecruda,^ which treats of the cession of property, is found alike 
in both texts; but the purely Latin text gives it as a rule 
in vigour, w^hile the text with the German gloss adds: “ In 
present times this no longer applies.” 2nd. Under title 5S, 
§ 1st, the text with the gloss runs thus: “According to the 
ancient law, whoever disinterred or stripped a dead and 
buried body, was banished,” &c. This .law, described here as 
ancient, exists in the unmixedly Latin text without any 
observation 

It is impossible to deny that these two passages of the text 
with the gloss seem to indicate posterior date. 

From this comparison of the texts, M. Wiarda passes to an 
examination of the preface, and easily discovers improbabili- 
ties and contradictious therein. Many manuscripts have no 
preface; in those which have, they vary much. Even that 
whith I have just read to you is composed of incoherent 
parts; the second part, from the words, the inventors oflaws^ 
&c. &c., is copied textual An the treatise Of Etymologies and 
Origins, by Isidore of 1le>*e, a writer of the seventh century; 
the third, from these words: Theodoric, king of the Franks, 
is also found at the head of a manuscript of the law of the 
Bavarians. The names of the first compilers of the law of the 
Salian Franks are not the same in the preface and in the body 
of the law itself. From these, and many other circumstances, 
M. Wiarda concludes that the prefaces are merely additions 
written at the head of the text, by the copyists, who collected, 
each in his own fashion,' the popular reports, and that tliere'- 
fore no authority is to be attributed to them. 

Moreover, n6ne of the ancient documents, none of the first 

■ 

• TLut is to say, concerning yreen herbage, from nneient German words 
whicli answer to the m'qderu words yriin, green, and krmt, herb or plant. 
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chroaickrs who have miautely related the history of the 
Franks, nsither Gregory of Tours, nor Fi-edegaire, for in- 
stance, speak of any compilation of their laws. We must 
come down to the eighth century in order to find a passage in 
whieh such compilation is mentioned, and tlien it is in one of 
the most confused and most fabulous chronicles of the time, 
the G^sta Francorum, that we read; 

** After a battle with the emperor Valentinian, in which 
their chief, Priam, fell, the Franks left Sicambria, and came 
to establish themselves in the regions of Germany, at the 
extremity of the river Ehine ..... There they elected king 
Pharamond, son of Marcomir, and, elevating him upon their 
shieldsv they proclaimed him the long-haired king; and then 
they began to adopt a law which their ancient gentile 
councillors, Wisogast, Windogast, Aregast, and Salogast, 
wrote in the German villages of Bodecheimy Salecheim, and 
Windecheim.” {Gesta Franc, c, d,) 

It is upon this paragraph that all the prefaces, inscriptions, 
or n^ratives, placed at the head of manuscripts, are founded; 
they have no other warrant, and merit no more faith. 

After having tllus discarded the indirect documents au- 
vanced in support of the high antiquity and of the purely 
German origin of this.law., M. Wiarda comes directly to the 
question, and conceives, Ist, That the Salic law was written 
for tke tot time upon the left bank of the Ithine, in Belgium, 
upon the territory situated between. the forest of Ardennes, 
the Meuae, the Lys, and th|e ScheAn; a country which, for a 
long time, was occupied by the ^Uidlv Franks, whom espe- 
cially this law governed, and from whom it received its name; 
2nid, that, in none of the texts actually existing does this 
law appear to go further bock than the seventh century; 
I'lrd, th^ it has never been written except in Latin. Tills 
ia acknowledged with regard to all other barbarous laws, 
tlie Bipaafian, Bavarian, and Allcmannic laws; and nothing 
indicato that the Salic law woe an exception. Moreover, 
the Germanic diidecta were not written before the reign of 
Charlemagne ; and Otfried of Weiwemburg, the translator 
of the Gospel, calls the FmnJdfih tongue, even in the ninth 
century, Unguam indisciplinabUefn. • 

' Such ore the general results of the learned labour of M. 
Wiarda^; and, OfNitr the whole, I beUeve that they are kgiti- 
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mate. He even places too little importance upon a kind of 
proof, which is, in my opinion, more forcible than the greater 
portion of those which he has so ingeniously examined) — I 
mean, the contents themselves of the Salic law, and the facts 
which arc clearly deducible therefi'ont. It seems evident to 
me, from the dispositions, the ideas, and the tone of their 
law, that it belongs to a period at which the Franks had for 
a long time existed amidst a Koman population. It constantly 
makes mention of the Homans; and not as of inhabitants 
scattered thinly here and there over the territory, but os of a 
population numerous, industrious, agricultural, nnd already 
reduced, iu great part at least, to the condition of labourers. 
We also perceive from this law, that Christianity waa not of 
recent date among the Franks, but that it already held an 
important place in society and men’s minds. Churefaes^ 
bishops, deacons, cleiks, are often treated of; and we may 
i ecogiiise, in more than one article, the influence of religion 
upon moral notions, and the change which it hod already 
wrought upon barbarous manners. In short, the intrinsic 
proof, derivable from the law itself, appears to roe condusive 
in favour of the hypothesis maintained by M. Wiarda. 

I believe, however, that the traditions which, through so 
many contradictions and fables, appear in the prefaces and 
epilogues annexed to the law, have inoi'e importance^ and 
merit more consideration, than he gives them. They indi- 
cate that, from the eighth century, it was a general belief, 
a popular tradition, tbaAbe customs of the Salian Franks 
were anciently collecAd-^lRhey were Christians before, in a 
territory more German than that which they now occupied. 
However little their authenticity, and however defective the 
documents where these traditions are preserved may be, 
they at least prove that the traditions existed. We are not 
obliged to, believe that the Salic law, such ns we have it, is of 
a very remote dote, nor that it was compiled as recounted, nor 
even that it was ever written in the German language; but 
that it was conne^d' with' customs collected and tnmsmitted 
from generation to generation, when the Franks lived i\,bout 
the mouth of the Rhine, and modified, extended, explained, 
reduced into law, at vwmis times, from that epoch down 
to the end of the eighth century — this, I think, is the reason- 
able result to wliidh this dischssiem should lead. 
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Allow me, before quitting the work of M. Wiarda, to call 
jour attenliDn to two ideas which are developed there, and 
which contain, in my opinion, a large portion of truth. The 
Salic law, according to him, is, properly speaking, no law at 
all, no code; it was not compiled and published by a legal, 
official authority, whether that of a king, or of an assembly ox 
the people or great men. He has been disposed to see in it a 
mere enumeration of customs and judicial decisions — a collec- 
tion made by some learned man, some barbarian priest — a col- 
lection analogous to the Mirror of the Saxons^ to the Mirror 
of the Swabians, and many other ancient monuments of the 
Germanic legislation, which have evidently only this character. 
M. Wiarda founds the conjecture upon the example of many 
other nations at the same degree of civilization, and upon a 
number of ingenious arguments. One has escaped him — 
perhaps, the most conclusive; this is a text of the Salic law 
itself. There we read: — 

“ If any one strips a dead person before he is placed in the 
earth, let him be condemned to pay 1 800 deniers, which make 
45 sous; and, according to an«»er decision, (m alia sententia 
2500 deniers, which make 6^dlts and a-half.**^ 

This is evidently not a legislardve text, for it contains two_ 
different penalties for the same crime; and the words, accord- 
ing to another decision, are exactly those which would be found 
in the language of jurisprudence, in a collection of decrees'. 

M. Wiarda thinks, moreover, and this will confirm the 
ceding opinion, that the Salic law?oes not contain all tliP 
legislation, all the law of the Salnu 1 ranks. We find, in 
fact, in the monuments of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, a certain number of cases which* are called rules 
secufidum legem salicam, and of which the text of that law 
mak^ Qo mention. Certain forms of marriage, certain rules 
of affiancing, are expressly called secundum legem salicam, 
which do not figure 'there , at all. From whence one 
Conclude that a large number of the customs of the SaMn 
Franks had never been Written, and form np |)iart of the t^t 
whiob wo possess. 1 

Here ore a great majiy details^ and I lave suppre^ed mmy 
more; I have given pnfy the result of 
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which tlie history of the Salic law alone has been the object. 
It is from not having given proper attention to it, from not 
having scrutinized with care the origins and vicissitudes of 
this law, that such strange mistakes have been fallen into as 
to its character. Let us now enter into the examination of 
the legislation itself, and endeavour to bring to bear upon it 
a rather close criticism, for here also people have strangely 
fallen into vagueness and declamation. 

The 'two texts ar§ of unequal extent: the text, mixed 
with Germanic words, contains BO titles and 420 articles or 
paragraphs; the purely Latin text has but 70, 71, 72 titles, 
according to the different manuscripts, and 406, 407, or 408 
articles. One manuscript, that of Wolfenbuttcl, a very con- 
fused one in its arrangements, contains even a greater number. 

At the first aspect it is impossible not to be struck with* 
the apparent utter chaos of the law. It treats of all things — of 
political law, of civil law, of criminal law, of civil procedure, of 
criminal procedure, of rural jurisdiction, all mixed up together 
without any distinction or classification. If we were to write 
out, each on a separate piece of paper, the various articles of 
our various codes, and after having thrown them together 
into an urn, draw them out os each presented itself, the order, 
or rather disorder, in which chance would throw them, would 
differ very little from their arrangement in the Salic law. 

'When we examine this law more closely, we perceive that 
it is essentially a penal regulation, that in it the criminal lai/' 
occupies the first, and, vj|eed, almost the whole place. The 
political law makes iil Appearance quite incidentally and in- 
directly, and in reference only to institutions, to facts which 
are regarded ns established, and with the foundation or even 
declaration of which the law looks upon itself as having 
nothing to do; as to the civil law, it contains some enactments 
of a more precise and distinct nature, to the preparation of 
which much attention seems to have b^n paid, ^e same is 
the case with regard to civil procedure. As to criminal pro- 
cedure, the Sali? law appears to consider almost every poipt 
established and understood; all that it does under this he^ 
is to supply a few obvious deficiencies, and to lay down in 
certain cases the dutiM otf judges, of witnesses, &c. Fains and 
penalties are here entifelyv dominant; the great aim is ‘to 
repress crime, and to infliict punishment. It is a penal cod . 
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It contains three hundred and forty^three penal articles, and 
but sixty ^five upon all other subjects. 

Such, indeed, is the character of all legislations in their 
infancy; it penal laws that nations make the first visible 
Steps — the written steps, if I may use tlie expression — 

out of barbarism. They have no idea of writing the political 
law; the powers which govern them, and the forms in which 
those powers aro exercised, are clear, certain, understood 
facts: it is not in this period of their ^existence that’nations 
discuss constitutions. The civil law exists in like manner as 
a fact; the mutual relations between men, their covenants 
Und agreements, are left to the rules of natural equity, are 
conducted according to cerUi%,iixed principles, certain genc- 
, ndly admitted forrn^. The le|^<settlement of this portion of 
law does not take place until after a much fuller development 
of the BOcial state. Whether under a religious form, or under 
one pu^ly secular, the penal law is the first that makes its 
appearance in the legislative career of nations; their first 
effort towards the pe^ecting of civil life cons^ in raising 
bamers against, in proclaiming, beforehand, pttjgU for 
excesses of individual liberty. The Salic law bdS^^ to this 
period of the history of our society, 

In order to acquire a true knowledge of this law. apaxi 
from ^he vague assertions and discussions of which it 
been made the object, let uS endeavour to consider it — 
in the enumeration and definition of crimes; secondly, in ^ 
application of punishoicnts; tliirdlAUn its criminal procedure. 
These are the three essential elcixml.tsi-jf all penal legislation. 

I. The crimes taken cognisance of in the Salic law are 
almost all of ihpm classed under two lieads t robbery, and 
violence against the person. Of three hundred and forty- 
three articles in the penal law, one hundr<^ 'find fifty have 
reference to cases of robbery, imd of tb|p sev^ty-ibur 
relate to and assign pumshments for the of animals — 

twenty, namely, to pig stealing; sixteen fe horse stealing; 
thirteen to the stealing of bulb, cows, joxen; seven to 
sheep and goat stealing; four to dogetealii^ seven to bird 
stealing; and seven to bee stealing. Under these heads the 
laws eater into the most minute dH^nils; the crimp and the 
punfshraent Tmy occordiv^ to the age and of the thief, 
the number of animals stolen, the place and time of the rob- 

bfSTV. &c. 
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Cases of violence against th^ person furaish matter for 
ll3 articles, of which 30 relate to mutilation in every possible 
variety, 24 to violence against womeI^ &c. 

I need proceed no fuither in this enumeration of crimes. 
They exhibit to us in a clear light t>vo marked characteristics 
of the law: 1st, it belongs to a society in a very low and 
inartificial state. Open the criminal codes of another period, 
you find a far greater variety in the classes of crimes, wfaUe 
in each class the spccihcation of cases is infinitely less detailed ; 
we recognise at once more vaiious facts and more general 
ideas. The crimes set forth here are, for the most part, such 
only as may be anticipated in a condition of things under 
which manlund becomes more united, however simple their 
relations may be, however monotonous their life. 2nd. It is 
also evidently a very coarse and brutal society, in which the 
confusion pf individual wills and forces is carried to an ex- 
tremity, where there is no kind of public power to prevent their 
excesses, where the safety of persons ahd properties is every 
instant in peril. Tliis absence of all generalization, of all 
attempt to give a simple and common character to crimes, 
attests at once the want of intellectual development, and the 
jirecipitation of the legislator. It combines nothing; it is 
under the influence of a pressing necessity; it takes, so to 
speak, every action, every case of robber}’, of violence in the 
very fact, in order to immediately indict a penalty upon them. 
Ilude itself, it had to do with rude men, and had no idea but 
of adding a new article ^ law whenever a new crime was 
committed, however ^"ifpjg its difference from those it had 
already contemplated. 

II. From the crimes let us pass to the punishments, and 
let us see what was the character of the Salic law in this 
respect. 

At the first glance, we riiall be struck with its mildness. 
This legislation, which as to crimes reveals such violent 
and brutal manners, contains no cruel punishments, and 
not only is it not cruel, but it . seems to heiar a singular 
respect towards the person and liberty of men; of free men, 
that is to say; for whenever slaves or even labourers ore in 
question, cruelty reappears — ^the law abounds in tortures and 
in corporeal punishments for them; ,bilt for free men, Franks 
and even Romans, it is extremely moderate. There ore' but 
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few cases of the punishment of deaihi and from this criminals 
could al^l^ redeem themselves; no corporeal punishments, 
no imprisonments. The only punishment put forth in 
writing in the Salic law, is composition, wehrgeld, 'ivid- 
rigeld } — that is, a certain sum which the guilty person was 
obliged to pay to the otfended person, or to his family. To 
the wehrgeld is added, in a great number of cases, what the 
German laws call the fred^^ a sum paid to the king or to the 
magistrate, in reparation for the violation of public peace. 
The penal system of the law reduces itself to this. 

Composition is the first step of criminal legislation out of 
the system of personal vengeance. The right concealed under 
this penalty, the right wliich exists at the foundation of the 
Salic law, and all barbaric laws, is the right of each man to 
do justice to himself, to revenge himself by force ; war 
between the offender and the offended.' Composition is 
an attempt to substitilte a legal system for this war; it is the 
right of the offender, by paying a certain sum,^ to protect 
himself from the vengeance of the offended; it obliges the 
offended party to renounoS^e employment of force. 

Be carefbl, however, ncjr jtx) suppose that it had this effect 
from its origin; the offended party for a long time preserved 
the privilege of choosing becmen composition and war, of 
refusing the wehrgeld, wd nfaftg recourse to vengeance. 
The chronicles and documents oriwi^inds leave no doubt on 
the subject. I am inclined to think that at the eighth century 
composition was obligatory, and tW refusal to be contented 
therewith was regarded as a not as a right; but 

assuredly, it had not always been so, and composition was at 
first only a rather inefficacious attempt to put an end^o the 
disorderly contest of individual force — a kind of legS offer 
from the offender to the offended. ' 

In Germany, and especially in later n far higher 

idea has been attached to it. Men of leariM| and of fore 
minds have been struck, not only with thPrlspect for the 
power and liberty of maii which appears in this kind of 
penalty, but with many other characteristics which they think 

> I^^bidon money, (from whertn^ wha'Mn, bewtUvren,) gujjmniee« Sec 
my Essaii ntr IHiUoire de France, p. 

* From frieden] ^eace. . 
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are to be recognised in it. I shall arrest your attention but 
upon one: what, from the time that we consider things under 
an elevated and moral point of view, what is the radical 
vice of modern penal legislations? They strike, they punish, 
without troubling themselves to know whether the guilty party 
accepts the penalty or not, whether he acknowledges his wrong, 
whether his will does or does not concur with the will of the 
law; they act only by constraint, justice cares not to appear to 
him she condemns, under other features than those of force. 

Composition has, so to speak, an entirely different penal phy- 
siognomy; it supposes, it involves the avowal of wrong by the 
offender; it is, in its way, an act of liberty; he may refuse it, 
and run the risk of the vengeance of the offended; when he 
submits to it, he acknowledges himself guilty, and offers re- 
paration for the crime. The offended party, on his side, in 
accepting the composition, reconciles himself with tho 
offender; he solemnly promises to forget, to abandon ven- 
geance: so that composition as a penalty has characteristics 
much more moral than the punishments of more learned 
legislations; it gives evidence of a profound feeling of mo- 
rality and liberty. 

I here resume, in bringing them to more precise terms, the 
ideas of some modern German writers; among others, of a young 
man lately dead, to the great sorrow of science, M. itogge, who- 
has 'set them forth in an Essay upon the Judicial System of the 
Germans, published at Halle, in 1820. Among many inge- 
nious views, and some.pr wble explanations of the ancient 
social German state, tKert^s, 1 think, in this system a uni- 
versal mistake, a great want of understanding man and bar- 
baric society. 

The source of the error, if I mistake not, is the very false 
idea which is fi^uently formed of the liberty which seemed 
to exist in the earliest age of nations. There can be no doubt 
but that, at this epoch, the liberty of individuals was, in fact, 
very great. On the one hand, there existed between men 
inequalities but Jittle varied, and little powerful; those which 
arose from wealth, &om antiquity oT race, and from a mul- 
titude of complex causes, could not yet ha^e been developed, 
or have prdduoed anything more than very transitory eff^s. 
On the other hand, there was no longer any, or scareely 
uiy, public power capable of holding in chec]i or restraining 

H H 
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iadividiul wills. Men were firmly govemBd. neither by other 
men. nor by society: their liberty was real; each did almost 
what he wished according to his power, at his own risk and 
peril&t 1 say according to his power; this co-existence of 
indiyidnal lil^rties was, in fact, at this epoch, a mere contest 
of powers; that is, warfare between individuals and families, 
war incessant, capricious, violent, and barbarops as the men 
who carried it on. 

This was not society; and it was not long before they 
found this out; efforts were made on all sides to escape from 
such a state, in order to enter upon social order. The evil 
everywhere sought its remedy. Thus it was ordered by this 
mystenious life, this secret power which presides oy.ec the 
. destinies of the human race. 

Two remedies appeared: 1st, inequality between men 
declared itself; some became rich, others poor; some noble, 
some obscure; some were patrons, others clients; some masters^ 
others slaves. 2ndly. Public power developed itself ; a. collec- 
tive force arose, whioh, in the name and interest of society, 
proclaimed and executed certain laws. Thus originated, on 
the one side, aristocracy, and on the other, government — that 
is to s!^, two methods of restraining individual will, two 
means of subduing muny to a different fi:om. their 
own. 

In their turn the remedies become evils; the aristocracy 
tyrannised, and the public power tyrannized; this oppression 
led to a disorder, different from B > first, but profound and 
intolerable. .StiU, in the heart of A^^ial. life, by the sole effect 
of its oontinnanee, and by the concurrence of numerous influ- 
ences, individuals, the sole real beings, developed, enlightened, 
and perfected themselves; their reasbn was less contracted, 
them’ will leas irregular; they began to perceive that they 
might live very well in peace without so great an amount of 
iqequthty or public power — that is to say, that society could 
6iihsish.Ynry well without so dear a sacrifijee to liberty. At 
this tima, just , as there had been au effort for. the creation 
of: puUic, power, and for inequality between men, so now 
thenA*. omDmenced an effort wMch tended to the attainment 
0 ^ a, contiwry end, towards the reduction of the aristocracy 
and the government; that is to say, society tended towards 
a slAte Yi£ich. eternally, , at least, and judging only from that 
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point of view, r<;sembled what it had been in its earliest age, 
at the free development of individual will^ in that situation 
in which each man did wdiat he pleaaedj and at his own risk 
and peril. 

If I have explained myself clearly, you now know where the 
great mistake lies of the admirers of the barbarous state: 
Struck, on the one hand, by the slight development, whether 
of public power, or of inequalit}*’, and on the other; by the 
extent of individual liberty which they met with, tliey thenco 
concluded that society, despite the rudeness of its forms, was 
at bottom, in its normal state, under the empire of its legi- 
timate principles, such, in fact, as, after its noblest pro* 
gressions, it evidently tends again to become. They forgot 
but one thing; they did not trouble themselves to compare men 
themselves, in these two terms of social life; they forgot that 
in the hrst, coarse, ignorant and violent; governed by passion, 
and always ready to have recourse to force, they were inca- 
pable of living in peace according to reason and justice — that 
is to say, of living in society, without an external force com- 
pelling them. The progress of society consists, above all, 
ill a change in man himself, in his being rendered capable 
of liberty — that is to say, of goveming himself according to 
reason. If liberty perished at the beginning of the social 
career, it was because man was incapable, while keeping it, 
of advancing in it; his recovering and exercising it more and 
more, is the end and perfection of society, but it was by 
no means the primitive 'Bate, the condition of barbarous 
life. In the barbarols me, liberty was nothing but the 
empire of force — that is to say, the ruin,, or rather the absence^ 
of society. It is thence that so many men of^ talent have 
deceived themselves concerning the barbaric legislations^, and 
pai'ticularljr wnceming that which now occupies us. They 
have there seen the principal external conditiona of liberty, 
and in the midst of these conations they have placed the 
sentiments, idras^ and men of another age. The theory of 
composition, I have, just stated, bus no other source: its inco- 
herence is evident; and instead of attributing so much moraL 
worth to this kind of penalty, it should l)e regarded on^ 
as a first step out of a state oP warfare and the barbaroua 
struggle of forces. 

IIL With regard to criminal proce&rc^ the manner oi tfaa 
H H 2* 
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prosecution and judgment of offences, the Salic law is very 
imperfect, and almost silent^ it takes the judicial institutions 
as a fact, and speaks neither of tribunals, judges, nor forms. 
One meets here and there, as to summoning, the appear.^ 
ance in court, the obligations of witnesses and judges, the 
proof by hot water, &c., a few special dispositions; but in 
order to complete them, to reconstruct the system of institu- 
tions and manners to which they attach themselves, it is 
necessary to carry our investigations far beyond the text, and 
even the object of the law. Among the features of informa- 
tion which they contain concerning criminal procedure, I sliall 
arrest your attention upon two points only, the distinction of 
fact and law, and the compurgators or conjuratores. 

When the offender, upon the citation of the offended party, 
appeared in the ma^l, or assembly of free men, before the 
judges, no matter whom, called upon to decide, counts, rachim- 
burgs, ahiimans, &c., the question submitted to them was, 
what the law commanded as to the alleged fact: peofde did 
not come before them to discuss the truth or falsehood of 
the fact; they fulfilled before them the conditions by which 
this first point should be decided; then, according to the 
law under which the parties lived, they were required to 
determine the rate of composition and eJI the circumstances 
of the penalty. 

As to the reality of the fact itself,., it was established 
before the judges, in various wavs, by recourse to the judg- 
ment of God, the test of boilingV^^ter, single combat, &c., 
sometimes by the depositions of^wi^ieases, and most fre- 
quently by the oath of the conjtiTatores. The accused 
came attended by a certain number of men, liis relations, 
neighbours, or friends — six, eight, nine, twelve, fifty, seventy- 
two, in certain cases even a hundred — who came to make oath 
that he had not done what was imputed to him. In certain 
cases, the offended party also had his conjuratores. There was 
there neither interrogation, nor discussion of evidence, nor, 
properly speaking, examination of the fact; the conjuratores 
sioofply attested, under oath, the truth of the assertion of the • 
offended party, or the denial of the offender. This, as regards 
the discoV’^ry of facts, was the great meiuiB and general system 
of the barbarous laws: the conjuratores fue mentioned less 
frequently in the law of the Salian Franks,^ than in the other 
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barbarous laws — in that of the Ripuarian Franks^ for instance; 
yet there is no doubt that they were everywhere equally in 
use, and the foundation of criitiinal procedure. 

This system, like that of composition, has been on object 
of great admiration to many learned men; they have seen 
in it two rare merits ; the power of the ties of family, 
friendship, pr neighbourhood, and the confidence placed by 
the law in the veracity of man: “ The Germans,’’ says Rogge, 
^'have never felt the necessity for a regular system of proofs. 
What may appear strange in this assertion vanishes, if one is 
thoroughly impressed, as I am, with a full faith in the nobility 
of character, and, above all, the unbounded veracity of our 
ancestors.”^ 

It would be amusing to pass from this sentence to Gregory 
of Tours, the poem of the Niebelungen, and all the poetical 
or historical monuments of the anci'Cnt German manners: 
to tile artifice, deceit, and want of faith, shown there at every 
^tep, sometimes with the most dexterous refinement, and 
sometimes with the coarsest audacity. Can you believe that 
the Germans w’cre any different when before their tribunals 
than in common life, and that the registers of their law-suits, 
if such things as registers then existed, should give the lie to 
their history? 

I do not attach any spccirl reproach to them for theso 
vices; they are the vices of all barbarous nations, in all 
epochs, and under evci^ zone; American traditions bear 
witness to it, as wel^ apehose of Europe, and the Iliad as 
w^ell ns the Niebelungen. I am far, too, from denying that 
natural morality in man, which abandons him in no age 
or condition of Society, and mixes itself with the most brutal 
empire of ignorance or passion., But you will readily com- 
prehend, wlmt, in the midst of such manners, the oaths of the 
eonjurator^s must Very frequeptly have been. 

With regard to the spiri^ of tribe or family, it is true, it 
was powerful among Ae Germans; qf this, among many 
other proofs, the vonjtiratoreg give bne; but it had not all the 
causes, nor did it produce all the moral consequences which 
are i^ftributed to it: a man accused was a man attacked; hia 
neighbours followed and surrounded him before the tribunal 

Uebir ias gfiriclitwefien 4er Germanen, I>refiicei p. 6. 
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as at a combat. It was between families that the state of 
warfare subsisted in the heart of barbarism; can we be sur- 
prised that they should group and put themselves in move- 
ment when, under such a form, war menaced them? 

The true origin of the oonjuratoj-es was, that all other 
means of establishing facts were almost impracticable. Think 
what such an inquiry exacts, What a degree of intellectual 
development and public power are necessary in order to con- 
front the vai'ious kinds of proofs, to collect and contest 
the evidence, to bring the witnesses before the judges, and 
to obtain truth from them in the presence of the accusers 
and the accused. Nothing of this was possible in the society 
governed by the Salic law; and it was neither from choice 
nor moral combination that they then had recourse to the 
judgment of God and the oath of relations, but because they 
could neither do, nor apprehend anything better. 

Such are the principal points of this law which seemed to 
me to merit your attention. I say nothing of the fragments 
of political law, civil law, or civil procedure, which are 
found dispersed through it, nor even of that famous article 
which orders that Salic land shall not fall to women; and 
thirt the inheritance shall devolve exclusively on the males.!’ 
No person is now ignorant of its true meaning. Some dis- 
positions, relative to the forms by which a man may separate 
himself from his family, ‘ the getting fre^ of all obligation of 
relationship, and entering upon ^ entire independence, are 
very curious, and give a great Msight into social life; but 
they hold an unimportant place m law, and do not de- 

termine its end. I repeat, that it is essentially a penal code, 
and you now comprehend it under this view. Considering it 
in its whole, it is impossible not to recognise in it a complex, 
uncertain, and transitory legislation. One feels at every 
moment the passage from one country into another, from one 
fiocial state into another social state, from one religion into 
another rOligion, and from one language intaanother language; 
almost every metamorphosis which ctin take pkee in the life 
of a nation is stamps upon it. Its existence also was pre- 
carious and brief; from the tenth century, perhaps, it was 
replaced by a multitude of local customs, to Whicjl of a 


> Tit. liii. % 1— S. 
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surety, it had contributed a great deal, but which were 
likewise drawn from other sources, in the Eomon law, the 
canon law, and the necessities of circumstances; and when, 
in the f»urteentb century, they invoked the Salic law, ia 
order to regulate the succession to the crown, it had certainly 
been a long time since it had been spoken of, except in re< 
membrance, and upon some great occasion. 

Three other barbarian laws ruled over the nations esta* 
blished in Gaul, those of the Eipuarians, the Burgundians, 
and the Yisigoths; these will form the subject of oiir next 
lecture. 
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TENTH LECTURE. 


Ob^ri't of tbe lecnire—Is the transitory character of the Salin Uw 
found in the laws of the Bipuarians, the Burgundians, and the Visi- 
{^oths ? — 1st, The law of the Bipuarians— The Kipiiariaii Franks— 
History of the compilation of their law — Its contents— Difference be- 
tween it and the Salic law — 2nd, The law of the Burgundians — History 
of its compilation — Its contents — Its distinctive character — 3rd, The 
law of the Visigoths — It concerns the history of Spain more than that 
of France — Its general character — ^Effect of Boman civilization upon 
the hai'bariaus. 


In our last lecture, the character which, on summing up, 
appeared to us dominant and fundamental in the Salic law, 
was that of being a transitory legislation, doubtless essentially. 
German, yet distinguished by a Roman stamp; which would 
have no future; and which showed, on the one hand, the 
passage from the German into the Roman social state, and 
on the other, the decay and fusion of the two elements for 
the good of a new society, to whicl|Bi[iev both concurred, and 
which began to appear amidst their' wr^ik. 

This result of the examination of the Salic law will be 
sii^ularly confirmed, if the examination of the other bar- 
barous laws likewise lead us to it; still more, if we find in 
these various laws, different epochs of transition, different 
phases of transformation, which may he imperfectly dis- 
covered in the other; if wc recognise, for example, that the 
law of the Ripuarians, the law of the Burgundians, and the 
law of the Visigoths, are in some measure placed in the same 
career as the Salic law, at unequal distalices, and leave us, if 
the term be permitted, products more or less advanced in the 
copibination of the German and Roman society, and in the 
formation of the new state which was to be the result. 
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It is to this, I believe, that the examination of the three 
laws will, in fact, conduct us, that is to say, of all those which, 
within the limits of Gaul, exercised any true influence. 
The distinction between the Ripuarian Franks and the 
Salian Franks is known to you; these were the two principal 
tribes, or rather the two principal collections of tribes of the 
j^reat confederation of the Franks. The Salian Franks pro- 
bably took their name from the river Yssel, (Ysala,) upon the 
banks of which they were established, after the movement of 
nations which had driven them into Batavia; their name was 
therefore of German origin, and we may suppose that it was 
given them by themselves. The Ripuarian Franks, on the 
contrary, evidently received theirs from the Romans. They 
inhabited the banka of the Rhine. As the Salian Franks 
advanced towards the south-west, into Belgium and Gaul, 
the Ripuarian Franks spread also towards the west, and 
I cejupied the territory between the Rhine and the Meuse, to 
the forest of Ardennes. The first became, or well nigh, 
itlie Franks of Neustria; the last, the Franks of Austrasia. 
These two names, without exactly corresponding to the primi- 
tive distinction, reproduce it faithfully, enough. 

At the beginning of our history, the two tribes appear for 
a time re-united in a single nation and under a single empire. 
I will read to you, upon this subject, the account of Gregory 
of Tours; always, without his knowing it, the truest painter 
f)f the manners and events of this epoch. You will there 
see what, at that time, wA understood by the words union of 
nations and conquest.# 

“ When Clovis came to battle against Alaric, king of the 
Goths, he had for an ally the son of Sigebert-Claude, (kifcg 
of the Ripuarian Franks, and who resided at Cologne,) 
named Chloderic. This Sigebert limped, from a blow on the 
knee which he had received at the battle of Tolbiac, against 
tlie Germans. . . . King Clovis, during his sojourn at Faris, 
sent secretly to the son of Sigebert, saying to him: ‘ Your 
father is aged, aiqi he limps with, his bad leg: if he should 
die, his kingdom belongs to you of right, as well as our friend- 
ship.* Seduced by this ambition, Chloderic formed the pro- 
ject of killing his father. 

“ Sigebert had^ gone out of the town of Cologne, aid, 
having passed^ the’ Rhine, was walking in the forest of Bii- 
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ooniA; lie slept At noon in bis tent; his son sent assassins 
against him and procure^ his death, in the hope that he 
should possess his kingdom. But, hy the judgment' of God, 
he fell into the very grave -which he bad maliciously dug lor 
his father. He sent to<king Clovis messengers announcing 
the death of his father, and said to him: ‘ My father is dead, 
and I have in my power his treasures and his kingdom. Send 
to me and I will willingly give you what treasures you please.’ 
Clovis Tetomed for answer: ‘ 1 return thee thanks for thy 
good will, and pray thee show thy treasures to my deputies, 
after which thou shalt possess them all.’ Chloderic then 
showed his father’s treasures to the deputies. Whilst they 
examined tihem, the prince said: ‘ This is the. coffer in which 
my father was accustomed to amass his gold coin.’ They 
said to him, * Plunge your hand to the bottom, in order to 
find alU’ Having done this, and while he stooped lew, one 
of the deputies raised his axe and broke his skulk Thus did 
thk unworthy son -suffer the same death which he had inflicted 
on his father. Clovis learning that Sigebert and his son wer(^ 
dead, came to this same town, and having convoked all the 
people^ he said to them: ‘ Listen to what has happened. 
While I was sailing upon the river Scbeld, Chloderic, my 
cousin’s son, alarmed his father by telling him that 1 wished 
to kill him. As Sigebert fled through the forest of Buconia, 
Chloderic sent musters after him, who put hiiu to death ; 
he himself was assassinated, I know not by whom, nt the 
moment of his opening his firtUf^f’s treasures. 1 am no 
accomplice in these things. I coura n^t she^ the blood of my 
friends, because it is forbidden; hut since these things have 
l^pened, 1 have some advice to ^ve you. If it is agreeable 
to you, follow it. Have recourse to me; put yourselves 
under my protection.’ The people answered th^ words 
by plaudits of hand and mouth; and having' raised him upon 
A slneld, they created him their king. Clovis then received 
the kingdom and treasures of 9igeibert. Every ^day God 
caused his enemies to fall into bis hands, and augtAented his 
kingdom, because he walked with fn upvig£;t -heart before the 
Lord, and did the things that iwer^p^leauing in his sight.”' 

'‘a. . , * t ' 9 

^ Gnogmy "Ilf TUatSi ia joj ia rJIiUoira dt 

J'fwiw, i< yP' 
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This union of the two nations, if such a fact jnaj tbear the * 
name, was not of long duration. On the death of Clovis, faia 
son, Theodoric, was king of the eastern Franks; that is 
to say, of the Ripuariau Franks; he resided at ^Meta« To 
him is generally attributed the compilation of their law. 
This, in fact, is indicated by the preface of the Salic law, 
which 1 have already read, and which is likewise found at 
the beginning of the Bavarian law. According to this 
tradition, then, the law of the Ripuarians should be placed 
between the years 511 and 534. It could not have, like 
the Salic, the pretension of ascending to the right-hand 
bank of the Rhine, and to ancient Germany. ;Still its 
antiquity must be great. 1 am inclined to abridge it, in 
its actud form at least, of nearly a century of existence. The 
preface, which describes it os digested ~ under Theodoric, 
attributes to this chief also the law of, the Germans; now it 

almost certain that this was not digested until the reign of 
Olotaire II., between the years 613 and 628; this is what 
the best manuseriptB give us reason to suppose. The autho- 
rity of this preface, therefore, becomes very doubtful ^ with 
regard to the law of the Ripuarions; and, after an attentive 
comparison of the evidence, I am inclined to ^belic^ve that 
it was only under Dagobert I., between the years 62B 
and 638, that it took the definite form under which it has 
reached us. 

Let us now pass to the history of its contents. 1 have 
submitted it to the sameAnalysis as the Salic law. It con- 
tains 89 or 91 titles, iundfaccording to various distributions) 
224 or 227 articles; namely, 164 of penal law, and 113 of 
political dr civil law, -and civil or criminal procedure. #Of 
the 164 aittides of .penal law, we reckon 94 for violence 
against persont, 16 for cases of theft, and '64 for Tarious 
offences. 

At the first glance, according to this simple analysis, the 
Bipuarian law -agood ffeal resembles the Salic low; it is also 
an essentially. i^al legislation, and gives evidence, of nearly 
the some ittate otmaaneea. .Still, whep refardedaBoxe olpsely, 
we discover important dil^noei. 1 vpoke to you at ont lasti 
meeting of the conjurator^M, ov Gompwgators, who, without^ 
properly speaking, beanog atitness^ ene to attest ty theur 
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oath the truth or falsehood of the facta alleged by the olfended 
or the offisnder. The conjuratore^ held a specially important 
place in the law of ike Bipuarians. There is mention made of 
them in fifty -eight articles of this law, and on every occasion it 
minutely regulates the number of the compurgators, the forms 
of their appearance, &c. The Salic law speohs much more 
rarely of them— so rarely, that some persons have doubted 
whether the system of the conjuratores was in force among 
the Salian Franks. This doubt does not seem well founded. 
If the Salic law has scarcely spoken of it, it is because it looked 
upon the system as an established and understood fact, of 
which there was no need to write. Besides, everything 
indicates that this fact was real and powerful. What were 
the reasons for its frequent insertion in the law of the Kipu- 
arians? I will presently give the only explanation of this 
that I can catch a glinqpse of. 

Another custom is also much more frequently mentioned 
in the Bipuarian than in the Salic law; 1 mean judicial 
combats There are many traces of it in the Salic law; but 
the Bipuarian law formally institutes it in six distinct articles. 
This institution, if such a fact merits the name of institution, 
played too important a part in the middle ages to allow of our 
not endeavouring to understand it at the moment that it 
appears for the first time in laws. 

I have endeavoured to show how composition — properly 
speaking, the only punishment of the Salic law — was a first 
attempt to substitute a legal systc^in place of the right of 
war, in place of vengeance, and thPeontest of physical force. 
J udicial combat was an attempt of the same kind ; its aim was 
to«ubdue war itself, individual vengeance, to certain forms and 
rules. C opposition and judicial combat were intimately con- 
nected, and simultaneously developed themselves. A crime 
had been committed, a man offended; it was generally be- 
lieved that he had a right to revenge bimsd^ to pursue by 
force the reparation of the wrong to which he had been 
Bubjected. But a commencement of 1 bw> a shadow of public 
power interfered, and authorized offender to offer a cei'tain 
sum to 'repair his crime. But, originally, the offended party 
had the <iight to refuse the coifipOsition, . and to^ say — ‘‘1 
will exercise mjr rignt of venjgpatu^, 1 desire war.” Then 
the legiidatQr, or rather th<^ for we personify under 
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the name legislator, mere customs which for a long period 
had no legal authority, the customs then interfered, saying 
— “If you wish to revenge yourself, and make war upon 
your enemy, you must do so according to certain terms, and in 
the presence of certain witnesses." 

Thus was judicial combat introduced into the legislation as 
a regulation of the right of war, a limited arena opened to 
vengeance. Such was its first and true source; the recourse 
to the judgment of God, the truth proclaimed by God him- 
self in the issue of the combat, are ideas whose association 
with it is of later date, when religious creeds and the Christian 
clergy played an important part in the thought and life of the 
barbarians. Originally, judicial combat was only a legal form 
of the right of the strongest — a form much more explicitly 
recognised in the law of the Kipuarians than in the Salic 
law. 

Judging from the two differences, one would be, for the 
moment, inclined to suppose that the first of these two laws 
was the most ancient. In fact, there can be no doubt that 
the system of the conjuratores and judicial combat belonged to 
the primitive German society. The Ripuarian, therefore, would 
.seem their most faithful image. It was nothing of 'the kind. 
And, first, these two differences, which reemed to give to 
this law a more barbarous physiognomy, themselves indi- 
cate an effort, a first step out of barbarism, for they give 
evidence of the design, if not to abolish it, at all events to 
regulate it. A 

Silence upon this lub*ct leaves all things under the em- 
pire of custom — that is to say, of violence and chance: the 
Ripuarian law* attempted in writing, by determining the 
custom, to convert it into law— that is to say, to render it 
fixed and general. A certain symptom of a more modern 
date, and of a society rather more aidvanced. 

Besides, there were other differences between these two 
laws which incontestably prove this result. 

Ist, You hav& seen, by the simple enumeration of the 
articles, that civil law'held a greater place ih the Ripuarian 
than in the Salie law. , ''There penal lat^ always dominated.' 
Still the Ikw is less ex'cloeiv^y' a penal the procedure, 
the rule of evidence, the^ of persons, property jjead its 
various modes^o{ transnii^^n^*^ eword,^ parts oflegiala- 
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tion notpeattl, are, at least indicated in it, and often witli a 
great deal of precision. 

2nd, MoreoTer^ and this is an important fact, royalty 
appeared more in the Ripuarian law than in the other. It 
appeared but little in a political relation: it Was not a question 
of royal power, nor the manner of exercising it; but it was 
a quesdon ot the king, as of an individual more important 
in all respects, and with whom the law should specially 
occupy itself. It regarded him, above all, as a proprietor or 
patron^ as having vast domains, and upon these domains serfs 
who cultivated them^men engaged in his service or placed 
under his protection; and by reason of this title they accorded 
to him^ to himself or those belonging to him, nnmerous and 
very important privileges. I will give a few examples. 

“ I. If any one carry off by violence anything belonging to 
one of the king’s men,, or to any one attached to the church, 
he shall pay. a composition trelde what he would have had to 
pay had the crime been committed, towards any other Ripu- 
arian.” — Tit. li. § 4. 

IL If the Clime be committed by a man attached to the 
church, or to one of the king’s domains, he shaU pay half the 
composition which another Frank would have paid. In 
case of denial, he must appear with thirty -six compurgators.” 
— Tit. xviii. § 5. 

** IIL A man attashed to the domains of the king, Roman 
or freedtoan, cannot be the object of a capital accusation.” — 
Tit. lx. § 22. ^ ^ 

IV. If he be summoned to apjpeJ: in justice, he shall 
make known his condition by a declaration which he shall 
affina^ upon the altar; after which proceedings with regard 
to him! shall be difierent from those with regard to the Ripu- 
arians,” — ^Ibid. § 23. 

V. Slaves belonging to the king or to a church do not 
plead means of a defender; but they defend themselves, 
and are allowed to justify themselves by oath, witliout being 
obliged to answer the summonses which mayv be addressed to 
theiii«,’'-'~]hid« § 24. 

“ VL Jimy one ^hall seek to overthrow a royal charter 
wit^nt being** able to produce anodier . repealing the first, 
he shall answer this attempt with his life.”— Tit. Ivii. § 7. 

^ VIL Whoev(^’ shall commit treason toW^pds the king 
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phall forfeit his life, and all hia good& shall be confiacatcd.”— 
Tit. Ixxi. § 1. 

The Stilic law says nothing of this kind; here royalty has 
evidently made an important progi-esa. ■ 

3rd; The same difference exists between the two laws with 
regard ter the church; the articles whieh I have just read 
completely"pro\e it; the church ia ev,ei*y where assimilated to 
royalty; the same privileges are accorded to her lands and 
her labourers. 

4th. One discovers, also, in the Eipuarian law, a rather 
more marked influence of the Roman law; it does not confine 
itself to mentioning it merely in order to say tliat the Romans 
lived under its empire; it apeepts some of its provisions. 
Thus, in* regulating the formulas of enfranchisement, it says : 

“ We desire that every Ripuarian Frank, or freed man, 
v\'ho, for the good of his soul, or for a sum, wishes to free his 
slave in the forms indicated by the Roman law* present , him- 
self at the church, before the priests, deacons, and all the 
clergy and people. . . (The formulee of enfranchisement 
follow.)— Tit. lx. § 1. 

This, although a slight, is a real indication, of a more 
-advanced society. 

5th. Lastly, when we read the Ripuarian law attentively 
in ^ts whole* we are struck with a character less bni'barous 
than that of the Salic law. The provisions are more precise 
and extensive; we dis(^er more purpose in them, and 
purpose more matured political, and inspired by more 
universal views. Tlfty not always mere customs which 
they digest; the legislators say at times, We establish, we 
order.^^ In fact, everytliing indicates that this legislation, if 
not in its fbrtn, at least in the ideas and manners which arc 
its foundation, belongs to a posterior epoch, to a state some* 
what 16bb barbarous, and shows a new step in the transition 
from the German to the Roman society, and from these two 
societies to a new society arisinjg from their amalgamation. . 

From the law4)f the Ripdarians let us pass, to that of the 
Burgundians, and let us see if we shall there find the same 

fact-. , . 

The compilation of the law of tlte Burgundians fluctuates 


n i 
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between the year 467 or 468, the second of the rei^n of 
Gondebald, and the year 534, the time of tlic fall of tliis 
kingdom under the arms of the Franks, Three parts, pro- 
bably of different dates, compose this law. The first, which 
comprehends the first forty-one titles, evidently belongs to 
king Gondebald, and appears to have been published before 
the year 501. From the forty-second title, the character of 
the legislation changes. The new laws are scarcely anything 
more than modifications of the old ones; they explain, reform, 
complete, and announce them definitely. From the con- 
sideration of many facts, into the details of wliich J shiill 
not enter here, one is inclined to believe that this seriond 
part was digested and published towards the year 517, 
by Sigismond, the successor of Gondebald. Lastly, two sup- 
plements form a third part, added to the law, under the 
positive name of Additamenta, probably also by Sigismond, 
who died in 523. 

The preface, placed in front of the text, confirms these 
conjectures; it is evidently composed of two prefaces of dif- 
ferent epochs; one by King Gik)ndebald, and the other by 
King Sigismond. Some manuscripts have attributed the latter 
also to (^ndebald; but those which give it to Sigismond cer-, 
tainly merit the preference. 

This preface throws light upon questions much more im- 
portant than the date of the law, and at once clearly distin- 
guishes it from the two laws which have just occupied our 
attention. It is necessary that ■ should read it to you 
throughout. ^ 

“ The most glorious king of the Burgundians, after having, 
for the interest and repose of our people, deliberately reflected 
upon our institutions and those of our ancestors, and upon 
what, in fevery matter and every business, is expedient for 
honesty, regularity, reason, and justice, we have weighed all 
this in our great assemblies; and as much hyour advice as 
theirs, we have ordered the following statutes to be written, 
to the end that the laws may remain eternal;-^ 

“ By the grace of God, in the ^ond year of the most 
glorious King Sigismund, the book of ordinances touch- 
ing the etertial maintenance of the laws pa^ and present, made 
at Lyons the 4th day of the chlends' of Apri(. 

By love of justice, through whkh God beepmes favourablo 
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US, anil by which we acquire power upon earth, having first’ 
lield counsel with our counts and nobles, we have applied our- 
selves to regulate all tilings in such a naanner that integrity 
and justice in judgments may. dispel all corruption. All 
those who are in power, counting from this day, must judge 
between the Burgundian and the Roman according to the 
tenour of our laws, composed and amended by common accord ; 
in such manner that no person shall hope or dare, in a judg- 
ment or law- suit, to receive anything of one of the parties 
by way of gift or advantage ; but that the party having 
justice on his side shall obtain it, and that to this end the 
integrity of the judge shall suffice. We think it our duty to 
impose this duty on ourselves, to the end that no one, in what 
case soever, shall tempt our integrity by solicitations or 
presents, thus, from love of justice, repelling far from our- 
selves, what, throughout our kingdoms, we interdict all 
judges from doing. Our treasury shall no longer pretend 
to exact more as penalty than. is found established in thalaws. 
Let the nobles, counts, counsellors, domestics, and mayors 
of our house, the chancellors and counts of cities and 
districts, both Burgundians and Romans, as well as all 
deputy judges, even in case of war, know then that they are 
to receive nothing for causes treated or judged before them; 
and that they shall ask nothing of the parties by way of pro- 
mise or recompence. The parties shall not be f^orced to 
compound with the judge in such a manner that he shall 
receive anything. If of the said judges allow them- 
selves to be corrupted, Ynd, despite our laws, be convicted 
of receiving a recompence in a law-suit or judgment, how- 
ever justly tried, for tlje example of all, i£ the crime be 
proved, let him be punished with death, in such a Inani^ier, 
however, that he who is convicted of venality, having been 
puifished himself, his possessions be from his 

children or l^itimate heirs. With regarNPihe secretaries 
of deputy judges, we think th|it, for their fee in cases, a third 
of a penny should "be allowed them in causes above ten solidi; 
below that sum they must demaud less. The crime of veijalitj 
being interdicted the same penalties, we order that 

Romans be judged a^rdlng to Roman faws, as was done by 
our ancestors; and let; these latter know that they ofiall 
receive in writing the form tenour of the laws according 
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to wMcIi tbej shnll be judged; to tbe end that no person 
con excuse himself upon the score of ignorance. As regards 
what may have been ill judged formcrljj the tenour of the 
ancient law mhat be preserved. We add this, that if a judge 
accused of corruption cannot in any way be convicted, the 
accuser shall be liable to the penalty which we have ordered 
to be inflicted upon a prevaricating judge. 

“ If some point be found unprovided for in our laws, we order 
that it be referred to our judgment, npon that point only. If 
any judge, whether barbarian or Bonoao, through simplicity or 
ne^igenoe, judge not a cause upon which our law has deter^ 
mined, and if he be exempt from corruption, let him know 
that he shall pay thirty ^man solidi^ and that the parties 
being interrogated, the cause shfdl be judged anew. We add 
that if, after having been summoned three times, the judges 
decide not; and if he whose cause it is thinks it should be 
referred to us; and if he prove that he haa summoned his 
judges three times, and has not been heard, the judge shall 
he condemned to a fine of twelve solidi. But if any person, 
in any case whatsoever, having neglected to summon the 
judges three times, as we have prescribed, dares to address 
himself to us, lie shall pay the fine which we have esta- 
blished for a tardy judge. And in order that a cause may 
not be delayed by the absence of the deputy judges, let no 
Roman or Burgundian count presume to judge a cause* in 
the absence of the judge before whom it should be tried, 
to the end that those who have re| ^rsc to the law may not 
be uncertain as to the jurisdiction, rt has pleased us to 
confirm this series of our ordinances by the signature of the 
counts, to the end that the rule which has been written by 
our will, and the will of all, be preserved by posterity, and 
have the solidity of an eternal compact.” (Here follow the 
signatures of thirty-two counts). 

Without going further, from this preface only the differ- 
ence of the three laws is evident; this latter is not a mere 
collection of customs, we know not by whom digested, nor 
at what epoch, nor with what view; it is a work of legisla- 
tion, emanating froyi a regular power, with a view to public 
order, which offers some truly political characteristics, and 
gives evidences of a government, or, at least, the design of a 
government. ^ 
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Let US now enter into the law itself; it does not belie the 
preface. 

It contains 110 titles, and 354 articles, namely: 142 arti- 
cles of civil law, 30 of civil or criminal procedure, and 182 
of penal law. The penal law is divided into 72 articles 
for crimes against persons, 62 for crimes agfdnst property, 
and 44 for various crimes. 

These are the principal results to which we are con- 
ducted by the examination of the provisions thus dassihed: 

1. The condition of the Burgundian and the Boman is 
the same; all legal difference has vanished: in civil or criminal 
matters, whether as offended or offenders, they are placed 
upon a footing of equality. The texts abound in proofs of it. 
I select some of the most striking: — 

1. “ Let the Burgundian and the Roman be sidbjected to 

the same condition.” — Tit. x. § 1. ■ 

2. ‘‘If a young Roman girl be united to a Burgundian 
without the consent or knowledge of her parents, let her 
know that she shall receive none of her parents’ possessions.” 
— Tit. xii. §. 5. 

3. “ K any free Burgundian enter into a house for any 
quarrel, let him pay six solidi to the master of the house, 
and twelve solidi as a hne. We wish in this that the same 
condition be imposed upon the Remans and the Burgundians.” 
— Tit. XV. §. 1, 

4. “ If any man travelling on his private business, arrive 
at the house of a Burgu &an and demand hospitality of him, 
and if the Burgundisdl snow him the house of a Roman, and 
this can bo proved, let the Burgundian pay three solidi to 
him whose house he pointed out, and three solidi by way of 
fine.”— Tit. xxxviii. §.6. 

These regulations certainly exhibit care to maintain the 
two people on the same footing. We thus read in Gregory 
of Tours: “King Gondebald instituted, in the country now 
named Burgundy, the most mild laws, in order that the 
Romans might not be oppressed.* 

IL The penal law of the Burgundians is not the same 
as that of the Franlts. Composition bud always existed 

* Tom. i. p. D0, of my Collection dea Mimoirn relali/a a IHiatoire de 
r^rance. 
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in it, but it was no longer the sole penalty; corporal penal- 
ties appeared; we find also certain moral penalties; the 
legislator attempted to make use of shame. ^ Already, 
even, it invented strange punishments, such as are so often 
found in the legislation of the middle ages. If, for example, 
a hunting sparrow-hawk was stolen, the robber was con- 
demned to let the sparrow-hawk eat six ounces of flesh from 
his body, or to pay six solidi. This is but a piece of fantastical 
savageness; but it indicated attempts at punishment very 
different from the ancient German customs. The difference 
manifests itself also by other symptoms; crimes are much 
more various, fewer of them are against persons, and we see 
some arise which bespeak more regular and complicated soaial 
relations. 

III. Civil right and procedure also occupy a much greater 
place in the law of the -Burgundians than in the two preced- 
ing laws. They form the subject of nearly half the articles; 
in the law of the Ripuarians they only occupy two-fifths, 
and only the sixth of the Salic law. One need only open 
the laws of Gondebald and Sigismund in order to perceive 
there a multitude of provisions upon successions, testaments, 
bequests, marriages, contracts, &c. 

IV. One even meets there with some positive marks of the 
Roman law. We could scarcely discover any traces of such 
a fact in the Ripuarian law; here it is plainly visible, parti- 
cularly in what concerns civil law ; nothing can be more 
simple; civil law was rare and we^Hn barbarous laws; from 
the time that the progress of civil rduations furnished the 
matter, os it were, it was from the Roman legislation that 
they were obliged to borrow the form. 

Here are two provisions where the imitation is certain: 

1 . 1 . 

If a Burgundian woman, after “ Let no person be ignorant that 
the death of her huBband, enters, if wnmen, the lawful time being 
as hoppena, into a second or a passed, epter into a second marriage, 
third marriage, and if she has sons having children by the former mar- 
by ei^h marriage, let her possess in riagc, they . shell preserve, during 
mnfruot, while she lives,^ the nuptial their life,' the usufruct of what they 


■ See the first Supplement, tit. z, 
aivivit wnjruciu pouidtfU. 
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donation ; but after her death, each 
of her sons hhnll come into the pos- 
session of wliat his father gave to his 
iiintlier; and thus the woman has no 
right to give, sell, or alienate any- 
thing that she received as a nuptial 
donation." — Tit. xxiv. § 1. 

2 . 

" Bequests and testaments made 
among, our people shall be valid 
when five or seven witnesses hnVe 
set thereto, as best they can, their 
seal or signature.” — Title, xliii. § 2. 


received' at the time of their mar- 
riage, the property coming endn Co 
their children, to whom the moeC 
sacred laws preserve the right of it 
after their parents’ death." — Cod. 
Theod., liv. iii. tit. viii. 1.8; Ibid. 1. 2, 

2 . 

** In codicils that are not preceded 
by a testament, as in wills, the me- 
diation of five or seven witnesses 
must never be wanting.” — Cod. 
Theod. Hr. jv,, tit, iii. 1. 1. 


1 might indicate other apparent analogies. 

V. Lastly, the law of the Burgundians clearly shows that 
royalty had made great progress among that people. Not 
that it is more in question there than .elsewhere; it was not 
in question at all in a political point of view; the Burgundian 
law is the least political of the barbarian laws, the one 
which most exclusively coniines itself to penal and civil law, 
and contains the fewest allusions to general government; 
but by this law in its whole, by its preface, and by the 
tone and spirit of its compilation, one is reminded at every 
step that the king is no longer merely a w’arrior chief, or 
merely a great proprietor; and tliat rnyalt}’ has left its bar- 
barous condition, in order to become a public power. 

You see all this gives evidence of a more developed and 
better regulated society |^he Roman element prevails more 
and more over the bij^bawus element; we visibly advance in 
the transition from one to the other, or rather in the work oi 
fusion which is to combine them together. What the 
Burgundians appear to have cldefly bon'owed from the 
Roman empire, independently of some traits of civil law, 
is the idea of public order, of government properly so called; 
hardly can we catch a glimpse of an^ trace of the ancient 
German assemblies; the influence of the clergy docs not 
appear dominant; it was royalty which prevailed, and strove 
to reproduce the imperial power. 

The Burgundian kings seemf to have the most completely 
followed the emperors and reigned after tKeir model. Perhaps 

t 

‘ Dim advixerii in ikt{fructu ptwideat (Interjirei.) 
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the cause should be sought for in the date of their kingdom, 
which was one of the earliest founded, while the organizaiion 
of the empire still existed, or nearly so; perhaps, also, their 
establishment,^ enclosed within narrower limits than those of 
the Visigoths or the Franks, may have promptly invested it 
with a more regular form. However this may be, the fact 
is certain, and characterizes the nation and its legislation. 

It continued in vigour after the Bui'gundians had passed 
under the yoke of the Franks; the formulas of Marculf and 
the capitularies of Charlemagne prove We find it even 
formally mentioned in the ninth century by the bishops 
Agobard and Hincmar; but few men, they observe, now live 
under this law. 

III. The destiny of the law of the Visigoths was more 
important, and of greater duration. It formed a considerable 
collection, entitled Forum judicum^ and was successively 
digested, from the year 466, the epoch of the accession of 
king Euric, who resided at Toulouse, to the year 701, the 
time of the death of Egica or Egiza, who resided at Toledo. 
This statement alone announces, that, in this interval, great 
changes must have taken place in the situation of the people 
for whom the law was made. The Visigoths were first 
established in the south of Gaul; it was in 507 that Clovis’ 
drove them hence, and took from them all Aquitaine; they 
only preserved on the north of the Pyrenees a Septimani. 
The legislation of the Visigoths, therefore, is of no importance 
in the history of our civilization #i'fitil this epoch; in later 
times, Spain is almost solely interested it. 

While he reigned at Toulouse, Euric caused the customs 
of the Goths to be written;- his successor, Alaric, who was 
killed by Clovis, collected and published the laws of his 
Boman subjects under the name of Breviariunu The 
Visigoths, then, at the commencement of the sixth century 
were in the same situation as the Burgundians and the Frdnks; 
the barbarous law and the Roman law were distinct; each 
nation retained its own. 

When the Visigoths were driven into Spain, this state 
was altered; their^ king, Chindasuinthe (642'652) fused 
the two lawtl into one, and formallj abolished the Roman 

> Marculf, b, i. f. 0; capit 2 <^013. Boluzr, 1503, 
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law j there was from that time but ore loHe, and one 
nation. Thus was substituted amon^ the VisigoLlis the 
system of real laws, or according tc territory, in the place of 
personal laws, or according to origin or races. This last had 
prfivailcd and still prevailed among all barbarous nations, 
when Chindasnintlie abolished it from among the Visigoths. 
But it was in Spain that this rev.olution was completed; it 
was there that from Chindasuinthe in Egica, (642-701) the 
Forum juflicum was developed, completed, and took the form 
under which we now see it. As long as the Visigoths occupied 
the south of Gaul, the compilation of tlinr areient customs 
and the Breviarium alone ruled tlie country. The Forum 
judlcum has, therefore, for France, only lui indirect irterest: 
still it was for some time in vigour in a small portion of 
southern Gaul; it occupies’ a great place in the general 
lii.story of barbarous laws, and figures there as a very re- 
inr.rhahle phenomenon. Let me, therefore, make you ae- 
qnninied with its character and its whole. 

The law of the Visigoths is incomparably more entensive 
than any of tlipsc which have j-ust occupied our attention. 
It is composed of a title which serves as a preface, and twelve 
bonks, divided into 54 title^s, in which are comprehended 
C)9i} articles, or distinct laws of various origin.? and date. All 
the laws enacted or reformed by the Visigoth kings, from 
Euric to Egica, .ire contained in this collection. 

All legislative matters are there met with; it is not a col- 
lection of ancient custoir® nor a first attempt at civil reform; 
it i.i a universal code,la rade of political, civil, and criminal 
law; a code systematically digested, with the view of pro- 
viding fur all the requisites of society. It is not only a code, 
a totality of legiwslative provisions, but it is also a system of 
philosophy, a doctrine. It is preceded by, and here and 
ihere mixed with dissertations upon the origin of society, the 
nature of power, civil organization, and the composition and 
publication of laws, and not only is it a system, but also a 
collection of moral exhortations, menaces, luid advice. The 
Forum judicutn^ in a word, bears dt onoe a legislative, philo- 
sophical, and religioUB character; it partakes of the several 
propertied of a law, a. science, and a eeroion. • 

The course is Gjmple enough; tlie law of the Visigoths waa 
the w'ork of the cleriry; it emanated from the couneila of 
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‘ Toledo. The councils of Toledo Were the national assemblies 
of the Spanish monarchy. Spain has this singular cliarao 
teristic, that, from the earliest peiiod of its history, the clergy 
played a mirch greater part in it than elsewhere; whnt the 
field of Mars or May was to the Franks, what the Witten- 
agemote to the Anglo-Saxons, and what the general assembly 
of Pavia was to the Lombards, such were the councils of 
Toledo to the Visigoths of Spain. It was there that the laws 
were digested, and all the great national affairs debated. 
Thus, the clergy was, so to speak, the centre around which 
grouped royalty, the lay aristocracy, the people and tlie 
whole of society. The Visigoth code is evidently the work 
of the ecclesiastics; it has the vices and the merits of their 
spirit ; it is incomparably more rational, just, mild, and 
exact; it understands much better the rights of humanity, the 
duties of government, and the interests of society; and it 
strives to attain a much more elevated aim than any other of 
the barbarous legislations. But, at the same time, it leaves 
society much more devoid of guarantees; it abandons it on 
one side to the clergy, and on the other to royalty. The 
Frank, Saxon, Lombard, an^even Burgundian laws, respect 
the guarantees arising fVom ancient manners, of individual 
independence, the rights of each proprietor in his domains,* 
^he participation, more or less regular, and more or less exten- 
sive, of freemen in the affairs of the nation, in judgments, 
and in the conduct of the acts of civil life. In the Forum 
mdicunit almost* all these traces the primitive German 
society vhave disappeared; a vast a^irv'stration, semi-ecclesi- 
astical and semi-imperial, extends over society. I surely need 
not observe, for your thoughts will have outrun my words, 
that this is a new and prodigious step in the route on which 
we proceed. Since we have studied the barbarous laws, we 
advance more and more towards the same result, the fusion of 
the two societies becomes more and more general and profound; 
and in tliis fusion, in proportion as it was brought about, the 
Bcman element, whether civil or religious, dominated more 
and ^ore. The Ripuarianiaw is less German than the Salic; 
the law of the Burgundians less so than the Ripuarian law; 
and the law of the Visigoths still less so than that of the Bur 
gundians. It is evidently in this direction that the river 
flow 5^ towards this aim that the progress of events tenda. 
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Singular spectacle! Just now we were in the last nge 
of Koman civilization, and found it in full decline, without 
strength, fertility, or splendour, incapable, as it were, of sub- 
sisting; conquered and ruined by barbarians; now all of a 
sudden it reappears, powerful and fertile; it exercises a pro- 
digious influence over the institutions and manners which 
associate themselves with it; it gradually impresses on them its 
character; it dominates over and transforms its conquerors. 

Two causes, among many others, produced this result; the 
power of a civil legislation, strong and closely knit; and the 
natural ascendency of civilization over barbarism. 

In fixing themselves and becoming proprietors, the barba- 
rians contracted, among themselves, and with the Romans, 
relations much more varied and more durable, than any 
they had hitherto known; their civil existence became much 
more extensive and permanent. The Roman law alone could 
regulate it; that alone was prepared to provide for so many 
relations. The barbarians even in preserving their customs, 
even while remaining masters of the country, found them- 
selves taken, so to speak, in the nets of this learned legis- 
lation, and found themselves obbged to submit, in a great 
measure, doubtless not in a political point of view, but in 
civil matters, to the new social order. Besides, the mere sight 
of Roman civilization exercised great influence on their ima- 
gination. What now moves ourselves, what we seek with 
eagerness in history, poems, travels, novels, is the repre- 
sentation of a society fore^n to the regularity of our own; 
it is the savage life, itSv^ndependence, novelty, and adven- 
tures. Very different ^ere the impressions of the barbarians; 
it was civilization which struck them, which seemed to them 
great and marvellous; the remains of Roman activity, the 
cities, roads, aqueducts, and amphitheatres, all that society 
So regular, so provident, and so varied in its fixedness — 
these were the objects of their astonishment and admira- 
tion. Although conquerors, they felt themselves inferior to 
the conquered; the barbarian might despise the Roman in- 
dividually; but the Roman empire in its w hole appeared 
to him something superior; and all the great men of ‘the 
age of conejuests, the Alarics, the Ataulpbs, the Thcodorics, 
and many others, w^hile destroying and throwing to the 
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j^round the Homan empire, exerted all their power to imi- 
tate it. 

Thtsa are the principal facta which manifested themselves 
in the epociv which we have just reviewed, and, above all, 
in the compilation and successive transformation of the bat- 
baric laws. We shall seek, in our next lecture, what remained 
of the Roman laws to govern the Romans themselves, while 
the Germans were applying themselves to writing their own. 
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Messrs. Bell and Daldy beg to announce that they have 
pui’chased of Mr. H, G. Bohn, who is preparing to retire 
from business, after forty years of successful enterprise, the 
.entire stock of his various Libraries, consisting of more 
than 600 different works, and compiising nearly half a 
million of volumes. 

These Libraries have been created by Mr. Bohn during 
the past twenty years by an amount, of energy and industry, 
bibliographical knowledge and literary skill never befuie 
miited with the requisite amount of capital ; and they repre- 
sent an accumulation of valuable w^orks unexampled in the 
history of litci-ary undertakings’. 

Though Mr. Bohn was not the first to recognize the 
power of cheapness as applied to the production of books, 
h6 was the first to address his efloiis exclusively to works 
of a standard charactm* and enduring interoit. He threw 
himself into the mr^ve Ant with characteristic energy ; and . 
in developing his aim he is know’u by those who have 
watched the progress of cheap literature to have distanced 
all competitors. During the time that his Libraries have 
been before the public, he has earned into all classes in all 
parts of the world where the English language is undcr- 
Btood an unexampled choice of books, not only for students 
and scholars, but for readers who merely seek amusement. 

Such a choice, so varied, and at so Jow a price, doSfe not 
exist in Ibis country or elsewhere ; and Mr. Bohn is entitled 
to the gratituJfe of all who value the humanizing effects of 

lileri^lure. *STnce the commencement of these LibraAs at 
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^east three million volumes have been issued, and these 
may fairly be taken to represent thirty million readers. I 

In accepting the responsibility of so large an under- 
taking, Messrs. Bell and Daldy desire to carry on the pro- 
jects of Mr. Bolin with the same spirit and energy which 
have influenced him, and they are happy to announce they 
will have the advantage of his bibliographical knowledge 
and large experience. 

In addition to the Libraries of Mr. Bohn, this Catalogue 
comprises the various Collections published by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy during the last nine years, and now in 
progress. 

These Libraries and Collections together afford a choice 
from about 800 volumes on general literature and educa- 
tion. 

To assist purchasers in making their selections a classi- 
fied index is attached, by which they will be guided to the 
subjects of the books. 

Messrs.. Bell and Daldy venture to add, that the Aldine 
Poets, Aldine Series, British Worthies, Elzevir Series, and 
Pocket Volumes, are specially pre^rcd for the lovers of 
choice books, and are specimens of Sire^’l editing combined 
with the most finished workmanship in all external features. 
They believe that they are not surpassed in these respects 
by any similar productions of the present day. 

Many of the above works are adapted for prizes and 
presents ; and they may be had through any bookseller, 
bound in a suitable style, by giving a short notice. 
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Bohn’s Standard Librar^; 

A SERIES OF THE BEST ENGLISH AND FOREIGN AUTHORS, PRINTED 
IN A NEW AND ELEGANT FORM, ECiUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
. t^IBrART and the fireside, and PUBLISHED AT AN EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICE. 

Eadi> volume cmitainB ahout 500 pagenj iii print rd on fine pnpn in post 
8yo., and is atrorujly Ijound in cluthf at thr tuiv prar oj ‘,i». Uf?. 

Bacon’s Essays, Apophthegms, VV’isdfmi of the Ancients, 
New Atlantia, and Henry Vll., with lutiDiliuduni and Notus. 
Fortrait 3d. Gd. 

Beaumont and FI etcher, a popular Selection from. By 

Leigh Hunt. Ss. Oti. 

Beckmann’s History of Inventions, Discoveries, ami Origins. 
Revised and enlarged, by l)ra. Fnineis and (iiillilh, with Memoir 
by II. G. Wilin. Firrtraits, In vuld. 38. Gd eauh. 

Bremer’s (Miss) Works. Translated by Mary Ilowitt. 

New Editien, carefully revised. In 4 vuls. dw. Gd. lurli. 

Vul. 1 contains Thu Neighbours, uud other 'Pules. FortraiL 
Vol. 2. 'J'lio Presiileiit’s Daiigliti r. 

Vol. 3. The Home, and JStnle anil Veat'e. 

Vol. 4. A Di.iry, the II Family, tJie Solitary, &t‘. 

Butler’s (Bp.) AnaloJJ' of Religion, and Sermons, with . 
Analytical Introilif-tioiis and Notes, by a Member of the University 
of Oxlerd. Fortrait. 38. Ud. 

Carafas (The) of Maddaloni; and NaplcLS under Spanish 
Dominion. Translated from the German uf Alfri d de Iteumuiit. 
Fortrait of Massanidlo. 38. Gd. 

CaiTcl’s History of the Counter Revolution in England, 
for the Re-cstablisliment of Popery uiultT Charles II. iinii James II, 
Fox's History of James II. And Lord Lonsdale’s IMt niiJir of the 
Reign of Jamna II. Fortraits of Qarrd and Fox, 3ft. Ur^. 

Cellini (Benvenuto), Memoirs of. Written by hiinself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe from tUo ifcw and enlaiged Text of 
Mulidi. Fortrait, ■ 3«. 6d. 

Conde’s Histoiy of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, 

l^'^iislatcil fium the Spanish by Mrs. Foster, in 3 vuls. 38. Gd. each. 
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BOHN'S STANBABD BIBBAliY, 


Gowper’s Complete Works. Edited by Southey ; compris- 

* ing his Poems, Cnrrespomlence, and Translations, and a Memoir 
of the Author. Illustrated with fifty fine Engravings on Steely a/^'ter 
designs hy Harvey. In 8 vols. 3«. Gd. each. 

Vols. 1 to 4. Memoir and Correspondence; with General Index 
to samoc'' 

Vols. 5 and 6. Poetical Works, 2 Vols. Fourteen Engravings on 
Steel. 

Vol. 7. Translation of Homer’s Iliad. Plates. 

Vol. 8. Translation of Homer’s Udysscy. Plates. 

Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 3 Vols. 

Portraits of the Dul e^ Duchesst nfid Prince Eugene. 3s. Gd. each, 

*** An Atlas l4) the above, containing 2B fine large Maps anil Plans of Marl- 
boruiigh’s Campaigns, including all thubu published in the original Edition nt 
ri{. 125. may nuw be had, in one volume, 4to. for IDs. 6c2. 

History of the House of Austria, from the Founda- 
tion of the Moriarcliy hy Hhudolph of Hapsburgh, to llio di atli of 
Leopold II., 1218 — 1702. With coiitinuatiun to the present time. New 
and Revised Edition, including tlic celebrated work Genesis, and the 
trial of Latour a Murderers, Portraits of Maximilian^ Rhndolph^ 
Maria Theresaj and the reigning Emperor,*' In 4 vols. 3fl. Cd. each. 

De Lolmo on the Constitution of England, or an Account of 
the English Government, in which it is compared btdli with tlio 
Repuhliean form of Government and the othei; Monarehies of 
Europe ; Edited, with Ijife of the Author and Notes, by John 
Margregor, M.P. 3s. 6d. 

Foster's (John) Life and Correspondence, Edited by J. E. 

Ryland. Portrait, In 2 Vols. 3s. Gd. eaeh. 

Lectures, delivered at Broadinead Chapel, Bristol, 

Edited by J. E. Hyland. In 2 vols. Ss. Gd. each. 

Critical Essays, contributjli. to the Eclectic Be- 

view. Edited hy J. E. Ryland. In 2 vols.f 3s. GrZ. each. 

Essay’s: on Decision of Character; on a Man’s 

Writing Memoirs of himself; on the epithet Romantic; on tbs 
aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, &c. 3,:;. Gd. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. New 

Edition, to which is added, a Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3b. Gd. 

Fosteriana : Thoughts, Reflections, and Criticisms 

of the late John Foster, selected from periodical papers, and 
Edited by Henry G. Bohn (nearly GOO pagesj. Sb. 

— Miscellaneous Works. Including his Essay on 

Doddridge. Preparing. 

Fuller’s (Andrew) Principal Works. With Memoir. Por- 
trait. 3s. Gd. 
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Goethe’s Works. - In 5 vols. 3s. 6c7. each! 

1 Vuls. 1 and 2 contain Autobingrnpliy’, 1."? Books; and Tiavols 
» in Italy, Franco, and Switzerland, rorlmit. 

^ Vol. 3. Faust, Ipljigenia, Torquato Taasn, Egmnnt, &c. Trans- 
* lated by Miaa Swanwick ; and Gdtz vnn Berjiolniigcn, by Sir 
Walter Scott, ruviaed by Henry G. Bohn. FrUnfi^ptf^re. 

Vol. 4. Novels and Tales; containing Kleetivo Attinities, Sor- 
rows nf Wertlicr, The German EmigraTita, The Good Women, 
and a Nouvelettc. 

. • , Vol. ,'1. "Wilhelm Meiater'a Apprenticeship, a Novel, translated 

by It, D. Boylan. 

Gregory’s (Dr.) Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, anil 
Duties of the Christian Eeligion. 3a. Gd. 

Guizot’s History of Eeprescnt.ativo Government, trans- 
lated from the French by A. E. Scuble, with Index. 3ii. lift. 

History of the English 1‘evolution of 1(140, from 

the Accession, to the Death of Charles I. With a IVeliminary 
Essay on its causes and success. Translated by William Hazlitt. 
Portrait of Charles i.* Ss. Gd. 

History of Civilization, from tho Fall of the 

Eoman Empire to the French Eevolntion. Tianshited by William 
Hazlitt. Ii? 3 vuls. Vortrait of Ouizot^ ikc. 3ij‘. Gd, each. 

Hall’s (Eev. Eohert) MiscelLVncims Works and Eemains, 
with IVlemoir by Dr. Gregriry, and an Essiiy on his ChaiuctLT by 
^ John Foster. Portrait. '6s. 6d. 

Heine’s Foems, complete, translated from the German in 
the original Metres, with a Sketch of Heme's Life, by Edgar A. 
Bowling. 38. Gd. tt 

Hungary: its History and Eevulutions. With a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, from new and authentic sources. Portrait of 
Kossuth. 38. Gd. 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of, hy his Widow Lucy; 

with an Account of the Siege of Latham House, Portrait. 38. Gd. 

James’s (G. P. E.) History of the Life of Eichard Coeur de 
Leon, King of England. Portraits of iliehard and Philip Aagudus. 
In 2 vols. 38. ^d. each. 

History of the Life of Louis ZIV. Portraits of 

Louis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin. In 2 vols. 38. Gd. each. • 

■ 

Junius’s Letters, with all tho Notes of Wootlfall’s Edition, 
and important htl diti ons ; also, an Essay diselosing tlie Authorship, 
ai)d an elal^iatc Index. In 2 vols. 38. 6d. e(^ch. 
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bohn’s btandabd libbabt. 


, LamartinD’s History of the Girondists, or Personal Memoirs 
' of the Patriots of tliG French Revolution, from unimhlishcil aoiirces. 
P^trtraiU of J?o6e.s/riprre, Madame Roland^ and Charlotte CCrday. 
In 3 vola, 3s. Gti. each. 

History t)f th-e. Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France (a Serjv.el to his History of the Girondists), with Index. 
PortraiU of Lamarthie, Tallyrandt Lafayette, Ney, awl Louis XVJl. 
In 4 vola. 3s. GcZ. each. 

History of the French Revolution of 1848,'^ifA 

a fine frontispiece containing Portraits of Lamartine, Ledru Pollin, 
Zfupont de VEure, Arago, Louis Blanc, and Cremfeux. 3s. GtZ. 

Lanzi’s History of Painting : a revised translation by Thos. 
Rosooe, with complete Index. Portraits of Baiiihael, Titian, and 
Corri^gio. In 3 vola. 3s. 6d. each. 

Locke’s Philosophical Works, containing an Essay on the 
Human Unrleratanding, an Essay on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, &c., with Preliminary Diacourse, Noti'S and Index by J. A. 
St. John, Esq. Portrait. In 2 vols. Bs-; Gd. each. 

Life and Letters, with Extracts from his Com- 
mon-Place Books, by Lord King, New Edition, with a General 
Index. Ss. Gc2. , 

Luther’s Table Talk, translated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. New Edition, to which is added tlie Life of Luther, by 
Alexatider Chalmers, with additions from Michelet and Audio. 
Portrait, after Lucas K^anach, Sa. Gd. 

Machiavclli’s History of Florence, Prince, and other Works. 

Portrait. 38. Gd. 

Menzel’s History of Germany, f^ort^aits of Charlemagne, 

Charles V., and Prince Metternich. In 3 vois. 3s. Gd. each. 

Michelet’s Life of Luther, translated by W. Hazlitt. 35, 6c7. 

History of the Roman Republic, translated by 

William Hazlitt. ’Ss. Gd. 

History of the French Revolution, from its ear- 
liest indications to the flight of the King in 1791. With Geneml 
Index. P\onti8piece, (G4G pages.) 3s. Gd. 

Mignet’s History of the French Revolution from 1789 to 

1814. Portrait of Napoleon as First Consul. 38. Gd. 

Milton’s Prose Works, including the Christian Doctrine, 
translated and Edited, with Notes (many additional), hy the Right 
Rev. Charles Sumner, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, and Geneml 
Index. Portraits and Frontispiece. In 5 vols. l8.i Gd. each. 
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Milford’s (Miss) Our Village. Sketches of Rural Character, 
A-ntl Scenery; New and Improved Edition, iMimplete. WoodciUs 
Lmd Engravings on Steel. In 2 vola. 3s. each. 

NeaTider’s Church History, translated from Jth© Germany- 

complete, with General Index. In 10 vols. 38. Gd-^eacli. 

Life of Christ, translated from the "German. 35 . 6c?. 

First planting of Christianity, and Antignostikus. 

^ . Translated hy J. E. Rylaud. In 2 vols. 3s. Gii. each. 

; — History of Christian Dogmas, translated from the 

(German, hy J. E. Ryland. In 2 vols. 3s. Gtl. cacli. 

Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and 

Middle Ages (including hia Light in Dark Places), translatod by 
J. E. Ryland. 3s. 6d. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens, revised and enlarged, 
with a Life of Molmnmied, and Memoir of the Author, by H. G. 
Bohn. Portrait of Mohammed. 3s. Gd. ^ 

Ranke’s History of 4ho Popes, translated by E. Foster. 

Portraits of Julius 11.^ Innocent X, <&c. In 3 vols. Ss. Gd. each. 

History of Servia and the Servian Revolution. 

"With an Account of the Insurrection in Bosnia. TraiislatEid by 
Mrs. Kerr, wliiidi is added, The Slavonic Provinces of Turkey, 
from the French of Cyprien Robert, and other sources. 3«. 6d. 

Reynolds’ (Sir Joshua) Literary Works, with Memoir. 

Portrait. In 2 vols. Sb. Gd. each. 

Ros^coe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo. X., with the Copyright 
Notes, Appendices of Historical Documents, the Episode oiiLucretia 
Borgia, and an Index. Tj^eefine Portraits. In 2 void. 3s. Gd. each. 

Life of Lore|pzo*e Medici, called the Magnificent, 

including the Copyright Notes and Illustrations, and a new Memoir 
by his Son. Ptyrtrait. Ss. Gd. 

Russia, History of, from the earliest Period, compiled trom 
the most authentic sources, including Knramsin, Tuokc, and Segur, 
by Walter K. Kelly. Portraits of Catherine, Nicholas, and Ment- 
schikoff. In 2 vols. 3d. 6d. each. 

Schiller’s Works. In 4 vols. 35. 6d. 5ach. 

Vol. 1, containing Histcjry of the Thirty Years' War, and Revolt 
of the Nethi/lands. Portrait of Schiller. 

Vol. 2. Continuation o/the Revolt of the Netherlanrl.s ; Wjillcn- 
stein’s Camp; The Piccolomini ; The Death of Wallenstein; 
and William Tell. Portrait of Wallemltvin. “ 

Vol. 5. Don Carloe, Mary Stuart, Maid of Orleans, and Bride. of 

* Messina, • Portrait of the Maid of Orleans. 

Vol. 4. The Robbers, Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, and the Ghost- 
, Beer, tn^iJlated by Henry G. Bohn. ’ 
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Schlegel’s Lectures on tho Philosophy of Life and the 

Pliilufcopby of Language, translated by A. J. W. Morrison. 3i>\ Gii. 

Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient 

and Moderp. Now first completely translated from the German, 
with a Geiforal Index. 3s. 6d. 

Lectures' on the Philosophy of History, translated 

from the German with a Memoir of the Author, by j. B. Kobertsoii, 
Esq. New Edition, revised. Portrait. 38. lad. 

Lectures on Dramatic Literature, translated by 

Mr. Black. New Edition, with Memoir, carefully revised’ from 
the last German Edition, by A. J. W. Morrison. Fortrait 3s. ijd. 

Lectures on Modem History, translated from the 

last German Edition. 3s. 6d. 

^Esthetic and Miscellaneous Works, containing 

Letters on Christian Art, Essay on Gothic Ai’chitceture, Itemarks 
on the Romance Poetry of tlie Middle Ages, ou Sliakspeare, the 
Limits of the Beautiful, and on the Language and Wisdom of the 
ludiaiis. 38. Gd. ‘ 

Sheridan’s Dr amatic Works and Life. Portrait 3^. Gtf. 

Sismondi’s History of tho Literature of the South of Eu- 
rfq)i!, tniiislated by Roscoc, A New Edition, witli all the Notes of 
the last French Edition. The Specimens of early French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Poetry are translated into English Verse 
by Cary, Wiffeii, Roscoe, and others. (Complete with Memoir ul 
the Author, and Index. 2^ uoo fine Portraits. In 2 vols. 38. Gc2. each. 

Smith’s (Adam) 'J’Leory uf Moral Sentiments; witli his 
Essay on the First Formation of Languages ; to winch is added a 
Biographical and Critical Memoir^of the Author by Dugald 
Stewart. 38. Gd. f\ 

Smyth’s (Professor) Ijectures on Modern History; from 
the irruption of the Northern Nations to the close of the American 
Revolution. New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections, an 
additional Lecture, and a complete Index, In 2 vols. 38. Gd. each. 

j — Lectures on tho History of the French Revolu- 
tion. New Edition, with the Author's last corrections, and Index. 
In 2 vols. 3s. Gd. SBoli. 

Sturm’s Morning Cornmunings with God, or Devotional 
Meditations fj.- Every Day in the Year. Translated from the 
German, i s, Gd. 

Taylor’s (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living and Dying. Pw - 

trait, 3s. Gd. '' i 

Tuierry’s Histoiy of the Conquest of England by tho Nor 
mans ; its C luses, and its Consequences. Tinnslatcd by Williaii 
Hozlitt. Portruvt of Thierry and William I. In*^ vols. Ss. Gd. each 
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Th/erry’s ITistory of the Tiers Eiat, or Third Estate, _ iA 
France. Translated from tlio French by the Itcv. F. B. Wells. 

‘ 2 vols. in one. 

Vasari’s Lives of the i^ainters, Sculptors, 4pd Architects. 
Tranalated by Mrs. Foster. In 5 vols. Cri. each. 

Wheatley on the Book of Common Prayer. Frontispiece. 
3b'. Gd. 

II. 

Bohn’s Historical Library, 

Uniform with the Standard Lthkary, Os. yer volume. 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, with the Private 
Ctirrespniidencxj of Charles I. and othra-a iluriii^ tlie Civil War. 
New Edition, revised and considerably enlarged, from tlii' oii^^inal 
Papers. Now first JHitstrated with numerous Vurtrails and riates 
engraved on Steel. In 4 vols. 5s. each. 

"No change of fushyn, no aUrratioa of laste, no revolution of acienre have 
Impaiiud, or ran inijtair the fcU'bnly of FJvelyn. Ills name ih irr^h in tliu liind, 
and hlfl npatation, like the trce.s of uii Indian l*ur.iili.se, pxlsts, and \mI 1 rontinui; 
to exist, In full strength and beauty, uniiyurwl by timv.’*—(^ua/ttn ly Jinvieiu 
{ Soathty ). 

Pcjiys’ Diary and Con-espondenco. Edited by Lord Bray- 
bronke. New and Improved Edition, with important Additions, 
including numerous Letters. ’ lUusiruted with many roriraiU. 
Ill 4 Vfds, Os. each. 

J» Hbo’s Memoirs of the Court of England during the I'eign 

of the Stuarls, including the Protectorate. ^Vith Gioieral Index. 
Upivards of Forty Fvrtraits mi Steel. In 3 void. Ok. each. 

Memoirs of t'i% Pretenders and their Adlierents. , 

Now Edition, wit^ludux. SU rortraits. 5s. 

Nugent’s (Lord) Memorials of Hampden, his Psirty and 
Times. Fourth Edition revised, with a Muinoir of the Author, and 
eapious Index. Illustrated with twelve fine Furtraits. 5s. 

Strickland s (Miss Agnes) Lives of the Queens uf England. 
A Popular Kuvised Edition, with G Pojtiaits. In G vols. Jn the 
Frm. 


III. 

Bohnls Library of French Memoirs.' . 

Uniform with the Standard Library, 3s. 6 d . per volume.^ 

Memoirs . of Philip de Commines, containing the Histories 
of, Louis XI. Rud CliorleB YIIL, Kings of Fiance, and of Chai-les 
the Bold. Bdke of Burgundy, To which is 'added. The Scandalous 
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Chronicle, or Secret History of Louis XI. Editeti, with Tjifc md 
Notes, hy A. R. Scohle, Esq. Fortrait^ of Charles the Bold and 
Louis XI. In 2 vols. 3g. 6c2. each. 

Memoirs of tlw Duke of Sully, Prime Miuistor to Henry 
the Great, ‘translated from the French. New Edition, revised, 
with additional Notes, and an Historical Introduction, by Sir 
Walter Scott. With a General Index. Portraits of Sullyt Henry 
JF., CoUgny^ and Marie de Medide. In 4 vdIsl 38. 6(2. each. 


IV. 

Bohn’s School and College Series. 

New Testament (The) in Greek. Grieshach’s Text, with 

the various readings of Mill and Scholz at foot nf page, and .?ar!illcl 
References in the margin ; also a Critical Introduction and Chrono- 
logi(5al Tables. By an eminent Scholar. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. Two fac-similBS of Greek Manuacripts, (650 pages.) 
38. 6d. 

— or bound up With a complete Greek and English Lexicon to 
the New Testament (250 pages additional, making in all 900). 5.". 


V. 

Uniform with the Standard Library. 

British Poets, from Milton to Kirke White. Cabinet Edi- 
tion. Frontispieces containing Twenty-two MedaUion Portra:^”, 
Complete in 4 vols. 148. f 

Cary’s Translation of Dante’s Heaven, faell and Purgatory, 

78. 6(2. 

Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants. 35. 6c2. 

Classic Tales. Comprising in one volume the most 
esteemed works of the imagination : Contents — Rassclas, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, The Exiles of Siberia, Paul and Virginia, The Indian 
Cottage, Gulliver’s Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Sorrowp 
of Werter, Theodosius and Goustantia, and the* Castle uf Otranto. 
38 . 6 ( 2 . 

Demosthenes and .^ochines, the Orations of. Translated 

by Thomas Leland, DD. 38. 

Dickson and Mowbray on Poultry. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 
Blustrations hj Hvot'vey, 58, ' i ■ 
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\ 

IleL^y’s (Matthew) Commentary on*tlie Fbalms. Numerous 

jUudrations. GtZ, ’ 

lIo/laiKl’s British Anglor’s Manual, including a Piscatorial 
Arcomit of tlic piincijjal Ilivera, Lakes, anti Troiit-strnjims iii tlie 
ITj Uvl Ivm^rjoin. Improved Edition, 0 nlar<»Bil, by Edward Jesse, 
E.vi with nixiyheautiful Steel Evaravinqs and Liqno- 

7,. u. 

'' A 5) >()lv Ilf marvel lims bean fy. For practical iDfurmatlDn or pleading detail 
I.. OUJj htiiil'v DC e.XvX'Cdcd.'' -Bell’s Lrft. 

^ iiiirl Ejiodes. Translated literally and 

\ I'-'i "'a]'}, Ity tlie llev. AV. Sewell. 3s. Ud. 

; ' \'v asliiugtop) Complete AVorks. InlOvols. 3.?. Gc/. 

I ‘ >1 i. Siilnii^viTidi uiul Kiui-ki'rbnekf-r. Pnr^ratY o/ iha Author. 

V i II ^kcteli llnr-k siT'il Life of riioltlsiiiith. 

V Ml iir. fJi.u't Tlall and AbboUfiud T\nd NeWhteail. 

■. IV. of a 'J’raviUcr und the Allunnbnt. 

' t ^.lj||o^l >it (iioiiinlu {Pill CoiSijiii'wt oI Spuin, 

> , \ ! ainl All "l/ilo r/f (ViJiiijibus lUiil Ct'mpuuioiis of Colum- 

^'l 1 1 h .1 Peu Ipi'iov I'im l\>rhU(L 
( > V V'lioiia iitii Tom in tlie I'liiines. 

M .MjiKu t .till I i'.ir' Siirc(\ssf»rjJi 

A X i ' itiiijib bi of Floi’itl'. .iiiid Advenliirt'y of C.iptoiii Lniinc- 

mU.' 

- -- N\ Jiife of W.asliiiigton, Sequel to Wiish- 

I Lvai'^b Works. Witli (iumTiil Iiuli-x i*ur^rai7. Iiit vojs 

— : o.'sliiugtnn) Life and Letters, by hi.y Nephew, 

J’jin, i. I Mijir 1 ii2j||1s. Js. Ud. I'jidi. 

I A t-' i jji u)r'liir-ti nr#to the Arts and Sciences. Containing 
’ll «. -xpl.matiuii of tlie fuiid.unentfU principles and farta of the 
> f I' - 111 Lu.s.sons, with Examinutiou Quu&tioua aubjuiiicd. 3s. Od. 

I ' ’ I S Lcenires on Comjiarativc Anatomy, Physiol ng 3 ^ 

/ ‘ , V and tin Natuial History of Mun. J^ri}nti8pificp, and 12 

■/ iiV,-. o.x 

l.iilvL Introduction to Astrology, with numerous cnicuda- 
iLMiis ailufiti d tc^ ill 0 improved state of the seieucc of the piusent 
Jiiy, by Zadkiel. 5s. 

Mllior’s (Piofessor) History, from the .Fall of the Poman 

Einpirl to tbc Frenoli Hcvidution, pliilusophieally cnnsiilcrcd. New 
Edition, levifccd ami improved, with Index und rurtruit. In 4 vuls. 
3g. Ud. per vol. * 

0 
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Parkes’ Elementary Chemistry, on the basis of the Chei deal 

. Catechism. Reviaud Edition. 3s. 6d, ^ 

Political, The, CyclopBedia. In 4 vols. 3.?. 6d. each. 

■ ■ Also bound in 2 vnla. with leather backs, 15s. 

Conlaliia as muct as ciubt ordinary Svna. It was orijjinally publislind Jn anotlmr 
shapu by Mr. Charkfi iuilgbl, under tbc title ut' I'ulitical Dictionary, ut 10$ 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems, with Life, hy Alexander 
Chalmers. In clear diamond type. 3s. (id. 

— • or, with forty 'beautiful outline Steel Engravings. 5s. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with Introductory Remarks hy the 
Rev. iT. Sherman. Printed in a large clear type, with 8 IlJustratiom 
by Leach and Gdheri, and Frontispiece by Hinehlijf. 3s. Gd. 

“Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s incomparable tale,” — 77te Times. 

Wide, The, Wide World, by Elizabeth Wetherall. Illus- 
trated by 10 highly-finished Engravings on Steel. 3s. Bd. 

VI. 

Bohn’s Philological and Philosophical 
Library. 

ITniform with the STANDAim Ltbuaht, at 5s. per volume {excepting those 
marked otherwise). 

ITegel’fl Lectures on the Philosophy of History. Trans- 
lated hy J. Sibreo, M.A. 5s. 

Herodotus, Turner’s (Dawson, W.^ No^es to, for the use of 

Students ; with Map, Appendices, and Index. 5i’. 

Wlieeler’s Analysis and Summary of; with a 

Synchrnnistical Table of Events, Table of Weights, ifec. &c. 5s. 

Kant’.s Critique of Pure Reason ; translated by J. M. H. 

Meiklejohn. 5s. 

Logic, or the Science of Inference ; a Popular Manual ; hy 
J. Devey. 5s. ^ 

Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature ; 

comprising an arieoimt of rare, ciiriniia, and useful Rooks published 
in England since the invention of Printing; with hihMugiaphical 
and critical Notices and Pricey. New Edition, revised and eidai ged ; 
by Henry G. Bohn. Parts I. to X. 38. 6d. each. Part XI. (they 
Appendix Volim\,e) m t/ie Press. ■ / 
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Tcnj^ malm’s Manual of the History of Plulosophy ; revised 

riiiLl CLUitiuuoil J. It. Mnn ll. 

1 h iTjtiv Qi (1 os. yW I o.Jor’s Analysis of. 'With niimuological 

urul fiUicr 'f’uh]- X^ w Ediliou, with a GroiiiTal Iiwhx. fiB. 

s /I’Jniinns) Dintinnary of (')hsnletc and Provincial 
J-'iii ’i ’ll (KUS In 2 vula. Oc!. fjicb. 

or, ljLin]nl in one thick volume, half mcw’occp, 

:h>i}h[efl ijffgca. 12s. ihl. 


Vll. 

Bohn’s British Classics. 

V/i//iirm itnth Lhe Staxpaki). LinuAiiv, GrZ. })n vohimp, 

Addison’s W'urks, wibh the Tsotes of Pdshop Hurd. New 
JhliLicMi, with naicli nihhtimml mntliT, {iinl upwanls ol lUfl Ihipiil)- 
lihlinl LnttiTS. Kiliti'il hy HiMiry (h liohii. Willi a vrrv rojjifnis 
Indi'x. Vnriiait mul djht Enijranngti on jSIt’d. Jii U vdIh. Lis. Ui?. 

Oiicli. , , 

'rhi>- iv IM»* firsf tliiu' anjalniig like a ioin[»lf>tt* nliHuii nl AiIiIisiui'h IV^rk-. 
lit’'. I'r i‘jj T !1 tu iLc* Kin?lisii lltliliL* It nmliuiib iifaily uin' tliiiii ljufl- 

DkTj ban liiiliL'ilu been publusliuLl lu a (uUuctivb Idiiu. 

Piu.ko's Works. In d Yolmnes. d.s. fk/. each. 

Vitl. 1, ti-i Liiiiiiii;^ liis Viiiilinitinn ot Niitmtil Sm-iftV, Esaay I'li 
tin- SuIjUiik.* auil Bi'iiuHlixl, ami vaiiuUH I*uliticTil Misorllaaiis. 
Yol. 2, Ju'tibntiims Fri'iu-h Kivuliitinii ; la'thTH nlatiiij^ 

ii) ilif* Biisinl KU'i't*! ; an Puxs Eil^t ludi-.i Bill ; (‘U’. 

A’^uL H. A]»]U'al tlio Xew to ilie Old AVld^s; dh tUu Kabul) 

ut‘ A il'dI’m Debts; the Catbulin CluiiUH, ete. 

Vul. 4 Hepoit tin the Aifsiiry of India, and Articlea uf Cliarg * 
ii;j;aiiiMt Warren Ha&tiii^H. 

Yid. .I. Cunc'luHion of the Artiulea nf Char;;e a^'Hinst Wnrrt'ii 
JlaHtiiij^.s; IVditieal Letters on the American War ; un a Be^^i- 
ride reaer, tu the Einjtre.ss of 

Vul. G. Miseellimeun.s ►Speeches, Letters and FrarpnentH, Abiidg- 
inenta ut Engliah Hiatur>, etc. With a General Index. 

Speeches on the ImpeacJimont of M^ai'reii Hastings ; 

and Li tiers. AVith Index. In 2vuls. I'Jurming Vels. 7 and 8*uf the 
cnmi)lete works). 3s. Gil. each. • • 

> 

■ — Life. By trior; Xew Edition, revised by fbo 

Author. ’ rin-triMt. 3s. Gti. 

*' • Thib ia ur^ully attaL’l-ed lo the works, eidiI fonus^ Ninth Vnlunie. 

. c 2 
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BOHn’s EGCLESIABTIOAL LIBRABY. 


■ Defoe's Works, Edited by Sir Walter Scott. In 7 
35. 6f7. each. 

VqI. 1. Life, Advnntures, and Piracies of Captain Singleton, anil 
life of Colonel Jack. Portrait of Defoe. 

Vol. 2. Idjbmoira of a Cavalier; Adventures of Captain Carlctoii, 
Dickory Crnnke, &c. 

Vol. 3. Life ot Moll Flniidcrs ; and the History of the T)ovil. 

Vol. 4. Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress; and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

Vol. 5. History of the Great Plague of London, 16G5, (to whtcu 
is added, the Fire nf London, 10C6, by an Anonymous writer) ; 
The Storm ; and The True Born Englishman. 

Vol. G. Life and Adventures of Duncan Campbell; Voyage 
Round the World; and Tracts relating to the Hanoverian Ac- 
cession, 

Vol. 7. Robinson Crusoe. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire; complete and unabridged, with 
variorum Notes; incluiiing, in addition to the Author’s own, those 
of Guizot, Wenck, Niobidir, Hugo, Neander, and other fornigri sidio- 
lars; and an elaborate Index. Edited V; an English Chui’chmaii. 
Portrait and Mapa. lu 7 volumes. 3s. GiZ. each. 

VIII. 

Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library. 

Uniform with the Standard Library, 5s. per volume. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. With Notes. 5s, 

Philo JudiBiis, Works of; the contemporary of Josephus. 

Translated from the Greek, by C. D. Youge. In 4 vols. 5s. cueh. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, ' continuation of Eufee* 

bins ; with the Notes of Valesiua. 5s. 

Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical ITistory, from a.d. 324-440 : and 
the Euclesiastical History of Pliilofltnrgiua ; translated from tlii> 
Greek. With a Memoir of the Author, by E. Walford, M.A. 5s. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Ecclesiastical Histories, from 
A.D. 332 to A.D. 427; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. With General 
Index. 5s, 
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IX. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

Uniform with the Standakd Library, at 5g. pi^ vuhme. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and Anglo-Saxon Clironiclo. 

5.V, 

Boetliins’s (Consolation of Philosophy, rendered into Anglo- 
Saxon by King Alfrprl, with tho Anglo-Siixnn Muti pH, nnrl a litnrul 
T]nglish tranalatinn of the whole, by the Rev. Stmnu l Fdx. [is. 

P»'and’s Popular Antiquities of England, Scotland, and Ire- 

land. I3y Sir Henry Ellis. In 3 vola. Hs. ciieh. 

Browne’s (Sir ThomaS) Works. Edited by Simon Wilkin. 

In 3 vola. each. 

Vnl. 1. eoiitaimng the Vulgar Errors. 

Vnl. 2. Rcligio Meiliei, and Garden fvl‘ C 3 Tiia. 

Vnl. 3. Uni-Buria^p Ti'acta, and CnrifiHpDiuleiuic. 

llironicles of the (Crusaders; Kiehard of Devizes, Geoffrey 

de Vinsauf, Lord do Juiiivilln. Illuminated Fronthpivre. [is. 

Glironicles (jf the Tombs. A eollcction of Epitajdis, pre- 
ppdoil by nnEsaay oti Mimnnicntal Inscriptinna and Spj)ulphral Aii- 
tii-piitiLa. Ry T. J, Pettigrew, E.R.S., E.8.A. 5s. 

Early Travels in Palestine; AVilhhald, Saewnlf, Benja- 
min nf Tudfla, Mandeville, La Brncrpiierf', anil Maundrcll ; all un- 
abridgid. Edited by Thomas Wright, Esip Map, og. 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical Komances. Revised hy J. 

0. Halliwull, E.sq. Jll mminated Frontispiece 5s. 

Florence of Worce liters Chronicle, with tho Two (Jontinu- 
ations : comprising Annals of Englisli History, from the Diqiartnre of 
the Romans to the Reign of Edward I. Translated, with Ni)t€;s, by 
Thoiims Forester, Esq. M.A. Ss. 

Giraldns Cambrensis’ Historical Works. Containing his 
Topography of Ireland ; History of the Conquest nf Ireland ; Itine- 
rary tlirough AVales; and Description of Wales. With Index. 
Edited by Thomas Wriglit, Esq. 5b. 

Hand-Book of Proveibs. Comprising all Ray’s Collection 
of English ProVerhs; with his aililitions from Foreign Languages, 
and a Complete Alphabetical Index, introducing huge Additions, 
as well of Proverbs us of Sayings, Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
colleeted and edited by Henry G. Bohn. db. 

Henry of Hiirftingdon’s History of the English, from the 
Roman Invasion to Henry II. ; with the Acts nf King Stephen, itc. 
TfliiislatedrfiJd edited by T. Forester, Esq., M.A. Si. 
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Bohn’s antiquarian library. 


/ 


tho 

Cniitinunlimis liy Fetor of BlfMH anil otlier Writers, Traiislaletl, 
witli Notes and an Index, by II. T. Eiley, B.A. 5s. I 

Keightley’s (yiiomas) Fairy Mytliology. New Edition, 
correrted and enlarged by the Author. Fronii^inece hy Genrye 
Cruthshanh. 5s.‘ 

Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth ; including Ins Selections from the Garrick I’lays. 

Lepsins’s Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Poninsnla 
of Sjrijii; also Extracts froni his Chronology of the Egyptiaiis, with 
reii'icnce to tlie Exodus of tlie Isiaclites. Itevised by the Antlior, 
Translated by Leonora and Joanna B. Hnnur. uf i1ui Nile, 

and tliv Penbimla of Sinai ^ and Colourei^V leiJO tf Mount Bnrhal, 5s. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by Bishop Percy. 'With 
an Abstract of tbo Eyrbiggia Saga, liy Sir Walter Scott. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged by J. A. BJackwell. Ss, 

Marco Polo’s Travels ; the translation of Marsrlen. Edited 

with Notes and Introduction, by T. Wright, M.A,, F.S.A., &u. 5 

^latthew Paris’s Chronicle. In 5 vols, iSs. each. 

Eihst Secu'Ion, containing. 11 oger of Wemlover’s Ebiwi'rs of English 
History, from the Descent of tlie Saxons to a.d. 1235. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Giles. In 2 vols. 

Skoond Sfctton, containing the History of Knghinrl from 12.35 to 
1273. With Index to the entire Work. In 3 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers of Ilistoiy, especially 
Hucli as relate to the alfairs of Britain ; from the beginning of tlio 
World to A.n. 1307. Translated by C.JfV Yon go. In 2 vols. 5.s‘. each. 

Ordericus Yitalis’ Ecclesiastical Listcry of England and 
Normandy. 'Franslated with Notes, the Introduction of Guizot, and 
tlie Critical Notice of M. Dolille, by T. Eurestor, M.A. With very 
copious Index. In 4 vols. 5s. each. 

Pauli’s (Dr, li.) Life of Alfred the Great: translated from 
the German. To which is appended Alficd's Anglo-Saxon Version 
of Orosins. With a literal translation iiitcrpuged, Notes, and an 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, by B. Thorpe, Esq. 5s. 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs; comprising French, Italian, 
German, Dutch, Spaiiisb, Portuguese, and Danish; with English 
Translations, and a General English Index, bringing the whole into 
parallels, by Henry G. Bohn. 5«. 

Ko^er De Hoveden’s Annals uf English History ; from 

A. n. 732 to A.D. 1201. Translated and edited by H. T. Biley, Esq., 

B. A, In 2 vols, , 5s. each. i , 


Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey nf Croyland, with> 
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EnglLsh Chronicles, viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred? 

fiTid Ihe CliLoiiiulns of Ltliulweril, Gildatji, Nuiiuius, Geoffrey of Mon- 

I iiiout]!, and liiclmrd of Cironruator. 5fi. 

liam of Malmeshnry’s Clironicle of the-Eings of Eiig- 

liiiiil. Traiirfliitod by SliarjKi. 5s. 

^iile-Tide Stories. A collection of Scandinavian Tales and 

Traditionw. Edited by E. Tiiori»o, Est^, os. 


Bohn^s Cheap Series. 

Berber (The); or, The Mountaineer of the Allas: a Tale 

of Morneco, by W. S^Iayo, M.1). l.s. Ut?. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including his T(»iir to the 
Hebrides, Ti-iir in Wales, I'cc., oditi'il wilb lurgn udditions and 
Notos, l)y the Hon. John Wilson Cvoker. Tlie woeond and 

most eninpliite Copyrighi Kditiou, re-aiiangud and il vimmI auford- 
iuji^ to the snf?j;i*&ii(Mi.4 of liUid Miiuaiilay, by the late Jiiliii 
Wright, Esq., AVitli liuthiT additions hy Mr. CrokiT. Ujnpitids of 
4() on S(t^d. In S voliiint'S. 2i<. imi'Ii. 

U piililic bus uuw fui llir. mIwL ssus furuicily publisbi'J ut 2l. 

Julnisiiniana : a culleclion of MiscellaiieouH Anco- 

d()h‘s and ^S-iyiiigs of Ur. Sarmird Johnson, giitlured from no.irly a 
ImnilrLMl j)uhii(;atioriH ; ii Set/uil to iliti jncirdnitj, of ii'liich d hums 
Vols. 0 <111(1 10. Ent/nn'ings on Stvd. (Vi'. 2 contuins a Ounerol 
Index to the Leii volunies.j In 2 \ol.s, 2^■. eaeli. 

Cape and ihe Kaffirs; a Diary of Five Years’ KcsidGiicc ; 

with a Chapter of Adv^e to Emigrants. Ey II. Ward. 2s, 

CarjiGnter’s (Dr. JV. %.) Physiology of Teniperance and* 
Total Ahstiiiuiice. Euing an Examination of thu Etfeuts of Alco- 
h oho Liquors. Is. 

or, on fine paper, bound in cloth. 2.s. 6f7. 

Cinq-Mars; or, a Conspiracy under Louis XIII. An llis- 
loriral Koinanuc by Count Alfred do Vigny. Tiauslatud hy Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, Esq. 2s. 

Dihdin’s Sea Songs (Admiralty Edition), Illustrations by 

CruiliSluink. Su. (Jf^. 

Emerson’s Oilations and Lectures. Is. 

■ ' 

* Kepresentative Men. Complete. 1 a’. 

Franklin’s (Bdnjamiri) Genuine Autobiography, from the 

Original Manuscript, by Jared Sparks. Is. ■ 
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bohn’b cheap series. 


Gervinus’s Introduction to the History of the 1 nth (len- 
tur}^, translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author. 
Is. 

Guizot’s Life ef Monk. Is. Gd. 

Monk’s Contemporaries : — Biographic Studies on 

the English Bcvolution of 1088, Tortraii of Lord Clarendon, 

l8. Gd. 

Hawthorne’s (Naihaniel) Twice Told Tales, l^. 

the same, Second Series. Is. 

Snow Image, and other Tales. Is. 

■ Scarlet Letter. Ij. 

House with the Seven Gahle^ a Bomance. I 5 . 

Irving’s (Washington) Life of Mohammed. Fine Por- 
trait. Is. 6tZ. 

— Successors of Mohammed. Is. Gd. 

■ — Life of Goldsmith. Is. 6c?. 

Sketch Book. Is. 6c7. 

Tales of a Traveller. Is. 6c?. 

Tour on the Prairies. Is. 

— Conquests of Granada.and Spain. 2 vols. Is. Cc?. each. 

• Life of Columbus. 2 vols. 1 s. 6c?. each. 

Companions of Columbus. Is. Cc?. 

Adventures of Captain Bonneville. Is. Gc?, 

Knickerbocker’s Kew York. Is. 6c?. 

- Talcs of the Alhambra. 1^. 6f?. 

Conquest of Florida. Is. Cc?. 

Abbotsford and K ewstead. Is. 

■ Salmagundi. Is. Gd. 

Bracebridge Hall. Is. Gc?. 

^ Astoria. Fine portrait of the Author. 2s. 

Wolfert’s Boost, and other Tales. Is. 

- — or, on fine paper, (uniform with the Complete 
Edition of Irving’M Works). Portrait of the Auinnr, Is, 6c?. 

Life of Washington," authorized edition (uniform 

Vith the Works). Fine Portrait d:c, 5 ports, with General Index. 
2fi. Gd. each. 

— Life and Letters. By his Nephew, Pierre E. 

Irving. Portrait. In 4 Vols, 2b. each. 

*«* For WdshinstDii Irvine's Works, with Memoir, collected in 16 \d1b., see pa^e 17. 
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Lamartino’s Genevieve; or, The History of a Servant Girl^ 
translated by A. li. Scobel. Is. Gd. 

— J— ^ Stonema'^on of Saintpoint. A Village Tale. Is. Gcf. 

Thi ’eo Months in Power; a Ilistoi^ and Vindica- 
tion of his Political Career. 2s. , 

Lion Tlimting and Sporting Life in Algeria, by Jules 
Gerard, tlio “Lion Killer.” Tu)dve Engravinrjs. Is. Cd. 

London and its Environs, by Cyrus Eedding. Niurmrous 

’ lllusiraiimis. 2s. 

Mayhew’s Image of his Father; or, One r>oy is more 
Trouble than a Dozen Girla. Twelve ptiQe Illudrathns on Steel hy 
"Fhizr 28 . ^ 

Modern Novelists of France, containing Paul Huct, the 
Yount; Midahipmaii, and Koriioek tho CorHiiir, by Kii;;i‘ne Sun ; 
Physioh);;;y of tbe General ‘Lover, by Soulie; the Puiieher, by 
Jules J/uiiii; jDnn3^^and Husbands, by Paulxle Kouk. 2^’. 

Munchausen’s (Baron) Life and Adventures, 

Preachers and Preaching, in ancient and modern times, an 
liLstorical I'^ul critical Essay, includin'^, among tho iiioilerna, 
Skoti'hes of RolK'it Hall, Newman, ChiilmoiH, Irving, Melvill, 
Sjmrgeon, Bellew, Dale, Cuimning, Willmott, &o. 13y tho Uuv. 
llumy Uhristma'^, rortrait. Is. Gd. 

Sandford and Merton. By Thomas Day. Now edition. 
Eight fine Ln{)ravings on Wood, hy Aneiny. 28. 

Taylor’s El Dorado; ^or, Pictures of tho Gold Region. 

2 vols. Is. each. % 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Ijowly: with 
Introductory Rcuiaiks by the Rev. J, Shurman. Beiyriniing. 

White Slave, lleprintwg. 

Willis’s (N. Paiker) People I have Met; or, Pictures of 
Society, and People of Mark. Is. Gd. 

■ — Convalescent, or Rambles and Adventures. I'''. 6d. 

Life Hefe and There ; or, Sketches of Society and 

Adventure. Js. 6d. 

JTurry-gra^hs, or Sketches of Scenery, Celebrities, 

and Society., la. Gd, • 

r Pencillfiags by the Way. Four fine plates. 2s. 6rf. 
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XL 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 

Uniform with Standard Library, 'per volume [excej^ting those 
■ marked oth erwi se) . 

Allen’s Battles of the British 'Narvy. New Edition, revised 
Riid mliirgLul by tliL‘ Author. Numerous fine rortraits engraved on 
Sf^l. In 2 void. 5s. cacii. ' 

Andersen’s Danish Legends and Fairy Tales, containing 
many Tales not in any other eililion. Traiislalptl from tlic 
Original by Caroline Poach oy. lllu.'itrated with 120 Wood Engrav- 
ings, chiefly hy Foreign Artists. 5s, 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, in English Verse, by W. S. 
Hose. Twdve fine EngnuHmjs, including an unimhUslied Forlrait 
after Titian. In 2 vols. 5s. cncli. 

Bechstein’s Cage and Cliamber Birds, including Sweet’s 

Warblers. Enlarged edition. Numerous Tlates. 5s. 

*** All other eilltiunB are abriiJgcd. 

■ or, with the plates coloured. Is. Gd 

Bonoini’s Kineveh and its Palaces. New Edition, revised 

and considerably enlarged, botii in matter and Plates, including si 
Full Account of the Assyrian Sculplurca ricently adJeil hj the 
National Collection. Upwards f^3(J0 Engravings,^ 5s. 

Butler’s JIndibras, with Variorum Notes, a Biograpliy, and 
a General Index. Edited hy Uuiiry G. Bohn. Thirty beautiful 
Elustraiiofns. 5 s. 

or, further illustrated with u2 Q tline rortraits. In 

2 vols. 10s. 

Cattermole’s Evenings at Haddon Hall. 24 exquisite En- 
gravings on Steel, from designs by himself the Lctteri)resH by tho 
Baroness Dc Carabolla, 5s. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, with some 
Account of Ava and the Burmese, Siam, and Anain, Nearly 100 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Cruiksliank’s Three Courses and a Dessert; a Series of 
Talcs, emheilished •with 50 humorous Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank. 5s. 

Dante, translated into English Verse by I. 0; Wright, M.A. 
Third Edition, carefully revised. Furtrait and 34 Illustrations on 
Steel, after Flaxman, 5s. 
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Didron’s Christian Iconography; a History of Christian 
Art:. Triiri&ilati'tl from the Fruiidi. JJpiv[\r\ls uf 150 heauUful 
uutlme Enrfravtmjs. In 2 vols. Vol. I. Cis. 

I (Alons. T)iJron Las not yet written the secunil volume.) 

Gil Bias, the Adventures of. Twmty-fonr En^r(\mny^ on 

after SinirJce, ami 10 Etchinga hy George Crmkahanh. (012 j)tigCd). 
Gjj. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grelhol; or, German Fairy Talcs and 
Popular Storios, containing 42 F^airy TuIch. TraiiriliitoJ by Edgar 
• Taylor; numerous Woodcuts hg George Vruihshank. dti. Of^ 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible (^iits ; u))\nmh of 
150 snhjeds, hcaufi/idhj nigruvrd in fur-si mile, with rnh'oductinn and 
Di\sci iptiona by the late Fraufis Douce, and Dr. Thomas Froguall 
Dibdiu. 2 vols. in 1. 7s. Grt 

Howitt’s (Mary) J’ictorial Calendar of the Seasons; cx- 
liibiliiig ilii‘ Pli‘a.suri‘9 and Piir.siuts jjf Oouiitry Tale, for every 
IMontli, and emboilv^tig tin*, wbrile of Aikiii’s Oaiciidtir of Nature. 
Upwards of 100 Engravings on Wtmd. Ss. 

Ho wilt’s (Mary and William) Stories of English and Foreign 

Life. Tirvnig heuntifid i^teel Uiigrariiigs. js. 

Hunt’s (Tioigii) Bbidv for t^^Corncr. Eujlitj/exfmnelyhmH- 
iifal Wuod Engravings and a Front ispieee on Steel. 5.^. 

India, Fictorial, Descr •ipti VO, and Historical, from the 
• Eiirlicst 4lTne>i to the PicKcnt. Vpimmls e/ lUO fine Engraenigs 
(m Wuudt I ul a Map. 5s. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of l]^s. New Edition with large addi- 
Flnsfraliid^i/ Jimierous fine Woodculs afkr Hanu g, Leivieh ■ 
and others. 5s. 

or, with the addition of 34 highly-finished Steel Engravings 

after Cooper, Landseer, tfcc. 7s. Gd. 

Kitto’s Scripture Lands, and Biblical Atlas. Twenty-font' 
Maps, beautifully engraved on Steel, accoinijaiiicd by a (Juiiaulting 
Index. Os. 

01', with the Maps coloured. Is. Gc/. 

Krummachei’s tarables. Translated from the 7lh German 
Edition. F»rty lllustnitions by Clayton, piujrarcd by the ‘lirothers 
Dalziel. 5s. ■ ^ 

• ^ 

Lindsay’s (Lord) Jjctters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy 
Land.' New Edition, enlarged. Thirty-six beautiful Wood Engrav- 
yiys, and J Maps. 5b\ • 
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Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical Memoirs. Thod Jhmdred and 
Forty Portraits, henutifuUy engraved on Steel, witli the respective 
Biographies unabridged. Complete in 8 vols. 5s. each. ! 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, ^ complete, including Hia- 
watha, Milos Sti'mdish, and The’ Wayside Inn. Twenty-four full- 
page Wood Fngravinga, by Birhet Foster and others, and a neu) Portrait 
engraved on Steel. 5s. 

— — or, without the illustrations. 35. 6d. "" 

Prose Works, complete. Si-rteen full-page Wood 

Engravings by Birhet Foster and others. 5«. 

Marryat’s Mastennan Beady; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 

New Edition. Ninety-three beautiful Engravings on Wood. 5s. 

Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. (Written for 

Young People). Illustrated by Gilbert and Valziel. 5s. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. New Edition, to which 

i3 prefixed a Memoir of the Author. Illustrated with 21) beautiful 
Steel PJngravujgs, from Drawings by Clarkson Stansfield, It.A. 5s. 

Privateer’s-Man One Hundred Yearv Ago. Mght 

highly- finished line Engravings on Steel, after Siothard. 5s. 

Settlers in Canada. Now Edition, 7m fine En- 

gravings by Gilbert and Dcdzitil. Ss. 

Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington and the British Armies. 

lllusiraiions on Steel. 5s. 

Michael Angelo and Baphacl, their/fjivos and Works. By 
Dujipa and Quatremere de Quincy;' lUt Mrated with 13 highly- 
firushed Engravings on Steel; including the Last Judgment, and 
‘'dJartoons,” with Portraits. 5s. 

Miller’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, written in a popular 
style, on the basis of Sharon Tumor, with a Goiif3rfll Index. 
Portrait of Alfred, Map of Saxim Britain, and 12 elaborate Engrav- 
ings on Steel, after Designs by W. Earvey. 5s, 

Milton’s Poetical Works, with a Memoir and Critical Be- 
marka by Jumea Montgomery, an Index to Paradise l.nst, Todd’s 
Verbal Index in all the Puema, and a Selectiun of Explanatory 
Notea, by Henry G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 Wood Engravings 
]fy Thompson, Wilh’nms, O. Smith, and Linton, from Drawings by 
W. Harvey. In 2 Vf)lumeB. 5s. each. 

Vol. I. Paradiae Lust, complete, with Memoir, Notes and Index. 

Vul. 2. Paradise Begamcdi and other Poems, with Verbal Index 
to all the PoQ!ua. * . 
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Miulie’s British Birds ; or, History of the Fcrathered Tribetf 
of the British iHUuida. New Eilitinn. Iti viscil hy W. p.’ L. 
Miirtiii, Esi][. FiJ'fy-twf) figures of Birds and 7 additional IHates of 
J Mggs. Ill 2 vnls. flh’. eauli. 

or, u'lY/i the rinUs coloured. Is. Gt/. pur vol. 

jSuval and Military Heroes of Cireat Britain ; or, C’alendar 
of Vintory : a Rltoi'lI of British Valour mill Cniiijiirst by JSna 

ami Lmiil, on liveiy rluy in the year, fioui tlio timi' of Willinm tlio 

* Conioii ior to llie luittle ot IiikL-iiiimiii. By Minor Jolms, K.M., 
and Lieiiti naiit I*. H. Nirnlas, B JM., with rlii ouoloi^ic.il ami nljjlia- 
botical JtuIpxus. Illustrated ivith 24 Borlniifs einjrarrd lui iaHt'd. Gs. 

iS’icoliiii’s History uf the Jcsuils: tliuir Orij^iii, Piooross, 
Dociiinefi, ami Dosif^iia. Finr Poiintits of Lioinla, Lai ids, Xaxdtrr, 
Borgia, Avguavira, V^re la Chaisr, Birci, and 2\>pc Uangandti. 5s. 

Norway and its Sot'iierv, ( omjnishif;- I’rieu’s .luiirnal, with 
lar;;e AdilitioTis, ami a liOiul-Jhxik l-'ihti'il hy I'linmas Foiestur, 
Jilsij. Twentjj-fico JUnstiaiions mi Steel by Luras. 5s. 

I’aris and its Environs, incdiidin^ \^ii\sailles, St. flood, and 
Excursions mlo tho Chuinjni^nc DistvicLs. An illii.stiuliil Ilmul- 
buok fur Travullurs. Edited hy Thomas Forester, outliDr of Nur- 
\^ay and its Scenery Tirenty-cight heuuiiftd I'Jtujianiaj.s. 5.s'. 

Betraroh’s Sf^uinots, TrininjiliSj pid other I’uuins, trans- 
liited fur till* first time coiii[di‘tely into En^^dish vi'lsi*. Jly vaiioiia 
limids. AVdli a Life nl Hk- by'J'humas Caui|)ln'll. Illiust rated 
with llJ I'JiKjraviiujs on Sted. 5s, 

rickeiin^’s Ilistury of tho Laces of ^Fan, witli an Ana- 
. hiical SyiiDjisis of thi' Natural History of Alan. By Hr. Hall. 
llhistratcil I 7 aiiintToas rorln.its 5s. 

■ — ur, with the PhiUs coloured. 7s. (id. 

An pM rlliMit Kilni'm uf a >^olk ungiiially publidu J at 3?. by the , 
Aiiiuni-aii Govui 

Bictorial irandhtmk of London, comprising ils Anticpiitics, 
Ai ehitecture, Aits, Mamifai'tiires, Trade, Institutions, l^xliihilioiis, 
Siihiirbs, 'tic. Two linndrul and fire Engruviiajs on Wood, hy 
Braiiston, Jewiit, and others , and large Map, hy Ltarry. 5s. » 

voliiiiip ciiiiiiiiiKs abrivi- ilijO pagis, auil is uiiduubtedly ll.e lIh ujJC'it in 1; 
sshUliiig vulMinu ever pruduied, 

riotorial Handbook of Modern Goof^raphy on a Pftpular 
Plan. Cumiideil fioni tl.o best aiithoritii s. Eii^^lisli ami Fuiii^oi, 
and comiileted 4o the PrC'ent Time. With iiiimeruiis Tables, mid 
a Geiieial Index. By Henry*(r. Bohn. Bludrai&l hy ITd) IJn- 
grarinys on Wood, and 51 accurate Mapa engraved on Sled. Gs. 

^r, with fhc^la])s coloured. Is. tk/. 

Twu la’gi* Kililiimg.nr ibh volump ha\n been sold. The pri'finiit New Oiiion 
IS 'e'Jii l'lLl''). ami iiiiprovet', and, bi siiles iiiti oiluciiig tln! reieiit (Ji risuses uf 
■ Eiighiiid lyiil ulber cuuuiiies, receids Ibe cbaiigL'S wbiuli have Ukeu plai'^: ui 
• July aftd’Am erica. * 
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Pope’s Poetinal Worlcs, edited byPobevt Camitliers. N(^w 

Etlitinn, rt'viaed. NumuruuR Engniving^. In 2 volumns. Ss. esinli. 

TIonier’s Iliad, with Introduction and Notes by Ijho 

Rev. J. S. Wiii^BOTi, ]M.A. TUusImief^. hy the e)itire iSeries of Fntx- 
man'' 8 Detiigiis\*heaut I fully engraved by Mofies {mtha full Spjo. size). 5s. 

H oine]-’s Odyssey, with the Battle of Frogs and 
Mice, Hymns, Arc., by ullmr triinslatora, incluiling; Cliaprnan, and 
Intiodnc'tien and Nf>ti*s by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Flax 
man's Designs, heantifully engraved by Moses. 5s. 

Life, including many of his Letters. By Robert 

Carruthers, New Kilitioii, revised and enlargotl. Jllustraiions. 5s. 

The preceding 5 mahe a complete and elegant edition of Popes 
Voefiml Worhs and Tra)islations for 25/?. 

Pottery and Poreelaiii, and other Objects of Vertu (a Guide 
to the Kuowb dge of). Cumpri.sinf^ an Illustrated Catalof^ue of tlio 
Bcriud Collection of Works of ''vitb the prices at whicli they 
wire sold by auction, and names of the jinssf'ssors. To wdiich are 
added, on IntrodiicLory Lc'ctiiro on Potterp and J^orcelain, and an 
Engriivcd List of all the known Clarke and Monograms. 15y 
llL'iiry Ct. Jlolin. Numerous Wood Engravings. 5s. 

— or, coloured^ lO.v. Gt/. 

Prout’s (Father) Eeliques.' New Edi.tion, revised and 
largely aiigiiiented. Ttvmty-one rpm'fcd Etchi)igs, hy D. Madisc, It.A. 
Two volumes in one (nearly COO pages). 7s. Cd. 

Recreations in Shooting. By Ci-aven. Sixty~tm En(/mving.s 
on Wood, after JTarvey, and 0 Engravings on Steel, chiefly uft^r 
A. Cooper, Ii.A. 5s. 

Redding’s History and BcscriptioiiSjnf Wines, Ancient and 
Modem. Nc-w and revi-sod Edition, f^ionnty beautiful T^''or>dow^■, 
and fne FruniUpiece. 5s. 

Robinson Crnsoe. With Tllnstrations hy Stothard and 

Harvey. Twelve beautiful Engravings on Steel, and 74 on Wood. 5s, 

' or, witliout the illustrations. Ss. ijd. 

The prettiest PJdition extant. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. New Edition. Revised 
by the Author. AVitk Complete Index. Illustrated by fine Steel 
Emjravings. In 2 Vuls. 5b. each. ^ 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Additional Notes, and a 
General Index. Illustrated with C4 Emjramigs on" Sled and Wood, 
from Designs by Dund'an, Birhei Foster, and others. Ss. , 

Starling’s (Miss) Noble Deeds of Woman; or. Examples 
of Female Couragp, Fortitude and Virtue. Fourteen beautiful Ulus- 
irations on Sled, iSs. i , 
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Stuart and liuvott’s Antiquities of Arliens, and other, 
MoniimeulH nf Gri'iife : to wliirli i.n fuIikMl ii, Glnsnary of Tphdh 
R suil ill Gri'cuin Aifliitechii-n. LUuMtaivd in 71 riates engraved vn 
ISlef‘1, and nuuieruiin Woodcut CtijniidH. 5^*’. 

• 

Talcs of lliD ficnii; or, the Delightful Lcsshns of TToram. 
qVaiisl fill'll frniii IIk* PiTsiaii by Sir (1 i{u Ii‘h IWoivll. Xuw Eilitiuii, 
[•ulljilod luiil ruliLi'il by riiiln-juvi'nis (IL G. Iiolni.) Numeroua 
Woodcut f!j and S Stfud J'Jnrji'uvingSt ajtn Stoihiird. 5s. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. IVanslated into English 
’ Spi'itSL'i'ifin ViTsi', with ii Life nf Ihc Aiillinr. Uy J. JT. Wifl’i'ii. 
!Ni‘W Eclitinn. J^Jitjhi Eugruvinga on Steel ^ and 21 on llkoif, hg 
Thiusfori: 5s. 

Walker’s Manly Exercises; containing Skating, Tliding, 
Driving, Hunting, Slnintiiig, Sailing, lli»^\iiig, Swiiiiiiiiiicr, Ao. 
Tiiiitli Kditimi, ciin'lnlly JcviMil by “ Criivuu." Furtij-funr riatei>, 
engruncd on Sti' l, uiid nuincnnia irnadt'a/s. 5i#. 

Walton's Complete AngleT. Edited Ly Edward Jesse, Esq. 

Til wliicli is addl'd an Ai'cniiiit of FLshiiig St.itinns, Al'., by Huiiiy 
G. Jiiilin. i’pU'tmh of 20:i Engravings on Wood. as. 

« 

or, the f'irther aMikion nf 2(1 Jj^ngrarings on 

St (el 7s. tld. ' ^ 

Wellington, Tiifo nf. Dy “An Old Soldier,” from the 
in.dciials nf ^liixwull. Eifjhtecn hajhlij-jinished Eiigraviiufs on Sled 
■ hi/ihchiidArlisIs. 5.s-. 

While’s Natural Tfiston^ of Selhorne. AVilh Notes hy Sir 

AVilliam .lanlini' and l^'^ard ,Ti'a.sa, Ksq. lllndnital hg dO higldy- 
gintdicd Wood Eni^ivin^. 5^. 

- — or, with the V tales Cohnref. 7.9. Otf. 

Young, The, Lady’s Hook; a Manual of Elegant Lecrea-, 

linns, Arts, SfiL'iii'f'a, and AncDnipli.slimcnt.s. Editoil by dislin- 
giiislii'd 1‘rnfi'ssniH. Tirelve Hundred Woodcut lUustratfifUS, and 
m'eralfine Engravings on Sttitl. Is. tJd. 

or, doth giltj gilt edges. Os. 

IiiL'Uuli'8 Gc'nliifiv, MiuPruloKy, Conplinloiiy, Biitany, Entomnlopy, Orrytliolupy, 
p.ijibriaili'iy, lla- E'-cnluiif*, AnliiTy, I^Lisil hustrumi'nliil 

aTiii vuciil), Dttiiuiiig, Extrtistia, Cftnituig, rUta^grapljy, ice., &c. ^ 
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Xlt. 

Bohn's Classical Library, 

Uniform with the Standard Library, 5s. per volume (excepting those 
marhed otherwise). 

JEschylus. Literally Translated into English Pro&o hy an 
Oxoiiifiii. 3fi. Gd. 

- — Appendix to. Containing the New Leadings given 

ia Uermimn’s posihunious Edition of .^Csuhylua. By Guorgo 
Burges, M.A. 3s. Gd. 

Animianus Marcellinns. History of Lome during the 
Keigns of Onus Ini liins, Julian, Jovianus, Valontinian, and Valena. 
Triuifcilated by C. D. Yonge, B.A. With a uompletc Index. Double 
volume, Is. 0c7. 

%* Tins IS a v^'^y circi.*nslaiiMal and amusing history, to whiiili Gibbon ei- 
piessOB biiiifaolt largely indebU d. 

Apuleiiis, the Golden Ass; Death of Socrates; Florida 
and Dhenuise on Magic. To which ia added a Mctiical Vuraiou o 
Cupid and Bayelic; and Mrs. Tighe's Bsyeho. Frontispiere. Tja-. 

r 

Aristophanes’ Comedies. Lit e^p:ally Translated, wi 111 Notes 
and Extracts from Frere’s and otliur Metrical Versioua, by W. J. 
Hi chic. In 2 vols. fis. eai'li. 

Yol. 1. Acharniaiis, Knights, Clouds, Wasps, Feacc, and Birds. ^ 

Vol. 2. Tjysihtruta, Thesniophuriazusyc, Fioga, Eeclcbiuzus'je, 
and Plutus. 

Aristotle’s Ethics. Literally Tran .seated by the Veneiable 
Archilcacnii Biownc, late Clubsical Jhf ^'sbor of King’s College, 5s. 

P edit ins and Economics, Translated by E. Wal- 

furd, M.A. With Notes, Analyses, Life, IiiLroduetiuii, anil Index. 5*-. 

Metaphysics. Literally Translated, with Notes, 

AnulvKis, Examination Questinns, and Iiulex, by tbo Ilov. Jubn 
li. M'Mahon, M.A , and Gold Medallist in McLapliybius, T.C.D. 5s. 

ITistury of Animals. In 'i’eui Books. Translated, 

with Notes ami Index, by Richard Cresswell, M.A., St. JoJiu’s 
College, Oxford. 5s. 

Organon ; or, Logical Treatises, and the Tntro- 

diiftion of Porpbyiyt Witli Notes, Analysis, Introduetion, and 
.Index, hy the Rev. 0. F. Qwtu, M.A. Ii^ 2 vols., ds. bi/. each. 

Ithetoric and Poetics, literally Translated, with Exa- 
mination Questioiiii and Notes, by an Oxuniaii, 5:. 
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AthenBeiiR. Th6 Deipnosoiiliisfs ; or, tho T^anqiiet of they 
Ijejiriiod. Tranaliituil by U- JJ. Yuii^e, 15 A. WiLli an Ajjjn'iidix f)f 
l’iM‘tii‘id FiMii^Tiitiiits iLMuliTi'rl iiito lOiiylihli V\*rai; by vuriuiia AutlifjrH, 
and GiJHL'ial Index. In ‘J vola. 5*-. eacli. 

Ctjcsar. Complete, with tlie Alexamliian,* Afiican, and 
Sl):ini,sb Wara. Liicrally 'IVanalaLL'd, and ‘jia'LJiuijaniDil by Notca, 
and a vury popioiis Indux. 5s. 

ratullus, Tibullus, aiirl tlic of Yoiiu.s. A Litoral 

PrnfeL* I’nin.slatiitn To wliiidi aic addtMl ]>Ii:triL‘al Yursiuiid by 
. Lamb, Giaiii^or, and otlioid. Ft untispiera 5s. 

Cicero’s Orations. Literally Translated by^ C. D. Yongc, 

15. A. 4 vols. 5.5'. ear'll. 

Vol. 1. eontaiiiing ilie Di.itioiis a^!iiii.>t Vi rres, I'i'f. l\>r!rait. 

VliI 2. Catiline, AreJiiaH, AgiaJian Law, Ital'iniis JMuiena, 
Sylla, (fee. 

Vol 1-5 Oiations for hi.'. Housi', Planinud, .Sextiiis, ( 'udiiis, Milo, 
Liiij'anii.s, .'’“f. 

Vol. 4. Mi.'.cellaiiLMms OratioiKS, and llbeturn'al lViir]{.s; with 
General Index Ai the Jour voluiiii'S. 

on Oraloiy and Orators. By the Itcv. J.S. W atson, 

M.A. With Guiiciiil liiih'x. fis. 

on iln^Natnu* of ihe (Jodt’, Divinatioi^ Falo, L.aws, 

A Ib'jiuljlif’? &!’. ■Translated, by C. D. Yun^je, L.A., and Fiaiiria 
Kuliinu, Lmi- os , 

Academics, Lc Finibus, and Tusoiilati Question.s. 

I5y C. D, Yongi*, 15.A. With ISketi'h of the Greek L*lidi)^t)|iliy, .5h. 

Oniuc , Old Ago, Friundsbip, Scipio’.s 111 earn, l*ara- 

do.ve'i, iSiC. Liitaally Tianshilud, on the basis ot Uoi'kin.'ui, by Cyius 
It. Lilnifriiils. I5s. iid. 

Demoslliuncs’ Orat^ns.^ Trainslatod, with Kotos, by C. 

llanii Keniieily. In 5 Volumes. 5.s eaeb. 

Vrrl. 1. The Olyntliiae, Tliilijuae, and other Tublie Oration."*. 
IJn. bt?. 

Vol 2. On the Crown and on the Embassy. 

Viil. '.j. Aj^aiiiat Midias, Androiion, and Ai isttifmles. 

Vol. 4. Fiivate, ami utlier Omtinns, viz, a;;iun'.L TiinDi'iutr'H, 
Arist<i;^iton, AjibobiLs, Oiietor, Zenotheiriis, A])atnrius, I'liorniio, 
Laeiitihs, Pantaeiiidus. Nausimaulius, limotus, JSiiudias, Thai- 
nij)j)U.s, anilfor I'lionnio. 

Vol. 5. IMi.si ellaiJL'oU'. Oratiop:-. Containinr; IMarrartatu?, Loo- 
ebares, Sti ijIjuiui.s L, Stejibanus IE., Eueii^iis, ami ]NlMesibulu.s, 
OlyinpioilorUH, Tinuitbeus, I'olyek'S^ Callii»i>us, Nicostpiitus, 
®niioii, Cullieh'S, Dioiiysodonis, Eubulides, 4 Ian re lines, Ne^ru, 
and for-tlie Naval Ciowii; the Euiieral Oialioii-, tliu Erutie 
Oration, di- the Panegyrin njion Ejnirates; Exordia; the 
, Epiatlk'b* With a General Index to the Five Volumes. 

D 
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'Dictionary of Latin Quotations; inclnitinp; Trovcrbs, 
3Iaxinis, ]>Tnttuos, Law Tituis anil riirawns; ami ii CDlleiptiiin nf 
above 5(J0 Grotk Qmitiitioiw. With all tlic qiiaiiiities marked, and 
English TranslatioiiH. 5s. 

— — , Avitli Index Verborum (022 pages). 6?. 

Index Yoi'bomm to the above, with the Qmntitks 

and Aouuiita marked (5G pagesj, limp cluih. Is. 

Diogenes Laertins. Lives and Opinions of the Ancient 
riiilnsnplicra. Translated, with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 5s. 

Eurijiidcs. Literally Translated from the Text of Dindorf. 
In 2 vnls. 5s eacli. 

. Vf)]. 1. IlL'Tiiba. OrostcR, Medea, Ilipprdylng, Aleestis, bacehfc, 

Ueraelidoj, Ipliigema in Aiilide, and Ijihii^enia in Tiiuiis. 

Vnl. 2. Ilereiiles Furens, Trnadea, Ion, Aiidiomaclie, Kuiipliants, 
Helen, Electro, Cyclops, llhesus. 

Greek Anthology. Translated into Literal English Prose 
by a Westminster Sclifilar, and others. With Metrieul Versions by 
vurimis AutJiors. .'Is. ’ 

Greek Pomances of TTelioclorns, Longns, and Aehillo.s 
Talins, viz., The Adventm-es of Thtingenes and Chariclea; Amours 
of Daphnis and Cliloe; and, Loves of Clitojdin antj Louwippi'. 58. 

Herodotus. A New and Literal Tran'slation hy the Pcv. 
Henry Cary, M.A., of Woreestcr College, Oxford. With Index. 58. 

Hesiod, Cjillimachns, and Theognis. Literally Translated 
into Prose, with Notes, by ilie llev. J, H.inks, M.A. To which 
are jippemlcd the Metrical Yersions of Hesiod, by Elton; Oalli- 
mui-liUH, by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frcj-e. 5«. 

Homer’s Iliad ; literally translate^yjnto English Prose, hy 
an Oxonian. .')8. 

Odyssey, Hymns, and Battle of the Frogs and 

Mice ; literally translateil into Eiigli-sh Prose, by an Oxonian. 58. 

Horace; literally translated hy’^ Smart. New Edition, care- 
fully revised by an Oxcmiaii. Jls. Gd. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepris, and Eutropius. Literally trans- 
lated, with Notes, ami index, by tlic Kev. J. »S. Watson, M.A. 58, 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Liiciliiis, By L. Evans, 
M.A. With the Metrical Version by GifTijid. Frontispieca. 58. 

Livy. A new and literal Translation, by Dr. Spillan and 
"others. In 4 volum&s. 5 r. each. 

■ Vol 1. cTmt lining Hooks 1 — 8. 

Vol. 2. Honks 9— 25. 

Vul. ;j. Hfmks 27 — 9(i. ^ 

Vol. 4. H(K)k 37 to the end; and Index to the tohr volumes. 
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Lucan’s Pliarsali'a. Translated, with Notes, by H. T. Ililey..5.<f.' 

Lucretius. Literally translated into Enp;lisli Troso ; with 
Notoa, by thr Kov. j. S. Wsitsmi, M.A. Td wJndi ia mlioiiicd tlie 
Mutrical Voraion by Jolm Maann Uuotl. .'ijf. • 

jMartiaVs Ejii^ranis, complete. Literally tr.'inshitod into 
Erijurlisli Troac ; canh accimipiuuoil by orip nr ninrf Vprse trarialiUmna 
spledptl from the Wnika of English rofts, ami otlir r sourL-ea. WitJi 
ii cnpioiiH Iiiih'x. lloublc vnlimie (.fiGO paged). T.'. Ilf/. 

Ovid’s Work’s, complete. laterally translated into English 

Ih’oae. Ill 8 vuluiiie.s, each. 

Vnl. 1. enntaming Fasti, Triatia, Episllea, i!i'e. 

Vol. 2. IVIetamnriiiiodCS. 

Vol. 3. Hcjoiflea, Ammira, Art of Lnvi', (Sri'. Front iaiiiece. 

Tinilar. Literally translated into Trose, by DaAvsmi W. 
Tiirimr. To wliieli id uilJeil the Metru-al Veiaiuu, by AbiMhaiii 
Moore. ToitniiL Tis. 

1 ialu’s Works. Translated by the Eev. II. Cary, M.A. and 

otJiiTd. Ill G Vf)luinL-.s. Cts. ciic'Ji. 

Vnl. 1. nontiuiiing Tho Ajmlogy of SniTated, (h'l’b), TMia'iln, (lor- 
giiid, I’rotiignr.id, Plunilnis, Thnretctiid, Ihilliyjihioii, Jahh^. 
by tlu‘ llrv, IJ. C-iiy. 

Vol. 2 I’/V' ]b*]HibUp, Tima3ii.s,'iiilil Critiius ; with IiitroilnrLiiJii.sj. 

'JViuii^liiioil bylloiirv DaV'i. 

Vl< 1 3. INliiio, JOutli) ilnmiis The Sophist, Stiitismnii, Ci.il>lin, 
riLmii'iiiilnd, ami the Ibimpint. Tiaii>hitL‘[l l»y U. Jhirgi d. 

'\’'ol. 4. EJiilrbii.s, Ui nil mi lbs, Lachi.s, 'riin I\vo Aleibiiulta, ami 
. Ton (ithor Dialuguos. TraiHliiioil by (>. Ihugod, 

Vol. T). 4”,o I..i\v.s, TiaiKslatuil hy (». Ihiiges, 

A"ol G. 'riie Doubtful Works • viz Fpiiiomi.^, Axioeliin, Ervxias, 
ou Viitue, im Jir'^o, Si.syphUH, Domoiloou.s ami Di liiiitioiiH ; 
tin; Tiijiitise 'riiimu.s Loeru.^ uii tlio Soul of tin* Wmbl uiiii 
Kivtnre ; Ijivos of I'mlo, by Diogenes I.iu rtius, Ho.s^ clnus, ami 
Olyiupimloiud ; aud Tiitioihietioiid to hm l)oi‘trnu‘d by Aloiiiuus 
iiiiii Albiiius , Apuleius on the Dovtriiios of I’liitn , lunl lioTmuks 
on JMtito’s Writing.s, liy Iho Foot limy. EdiLnil by (i. Ihirgi H 
mill 11. Ci. Bohn. With ficuLral Inilex to the six volumi ft. 

riautus's Comedies. Literally translated into English 

rrodu, with L'i)])iuu!3 Notes, by H. T. Biloy, B.A. In 2 vols. o.n, oimli. 

rilny’s Natural History. Translated, with cojiious ^sutes, 
by tho Lite John Bostock, M.D., E.li.S., anil II. T Biliy, B.A. 
With GoniTal Iinlox. In G vols.* 5s. oath. 

Pro]icrtius, Petroiiius, and .Johannes Semiidns^ Jiitemlly 
traiidlfiiccl, ami aol'ompmiioil by I'oetieal Vnsiotj'j, from vai%ma 
Bouroes, To’whioh'ure acblod, tlic Love Ejdstled of Ari>t:riiutnK ; 
translated by B. Brinsley SheriLlau aiid II. Halhed. Edited by 
Walter K. Kdly. 5i>. ■ 
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Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory; or, Krlu cation of an 
Orator. Literally translated, with Notes, &c., by the llev. ,T. S. 
Watson, M.A. 5s. 

Sallust, riorum, and Yelleius Paterculus. With copious 
Notes, Liographiiial Notices and Index, by J. S. Watson, M.A. Sij. 

Sophocles. The Oxford translation revised. 5s. 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical Oeograpliy, 22 larfie 
coloured Maps aewrdinrf to the latest authorities. Witli a eninjiloti) 
Index (accentuated), giving the latitude and longitude of every 
place named m the Maps. Imperial 8 vo., chiefly engraved by tlio 
Messrs. Walker. Is. bd. 

Strabo’s Geography. Translated, with copious Notes, by 
W. Faleoner, M.A., and H. C. Hamilton, Esq. With a very copious 
Index, giving Aneieut and Modern Names. In 3 vols. 5^. each. 

Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve Csesprs, and other Works. 
The translation of Thomson, revised, with Notes, by T. Forester, 
Estp 5s. 

Tacitus. Literally translated, with Notes. In 2 vols. 

each. ^ 

Vol. 1. The Annals. 

VoJ. 2. The History, Germania, Agricola, &c. With Index. 

Terence and Phaedriis. By H. T. Biley, B.A. To which 

is ailded. Smart’s Metrical Version ofPhsedrus. Frontispiece. 5s, 

Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and Tyrteeus. By the Tfev. J. 

Uiinks, M.A. Witli the Metrical of CJiaiimau. Froniis- 

piere. 5s. ' * 

Thucydides. Jiiterally translated by the Eev. IT. Dale. 

In 2 vols. 38. Gd. each. 

Virgil. Literally translated by Davidson. New Edition, 

carefully revised, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon's Works. In 3 volumes. 5^. each. 

Vol. 1. containing the Anabasis, or Expedition of Cyrus, and 
Meinoiabiliu, or Memoirs of Socrates, ^’rauslated, with Notes, 
by the Kcv. J. S. Watson, M.A. And a Gt^^^Jiuiphical Gom- 
montary, by W. F. Ainsworth, F.S.A., F.Il.G.S., &;c. Frontis- 
piece, 

Vol. 2. tJyropeedia and Hellenics. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Hale. 

Vol. 3. The Mjinor Works. By the Rev. J. S.i Watson, M.A. 
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XIII. 

Bohn^s Scientific Library, 

Uniform with the Standard Library, 5s. fer volume {exrepiinri those 
marhfd otherwise). * 

Agassiz and Gould’s ComparatiYe Physiology, Enlarged 

by Dr. Wiijjlit. o/400 Untjrdvinfjti. 5s. 

Tja'con’s Novum Organum and Advancement of Learning. 

Complete, with Nott's. by J. Devey, INl.A. 5s. 

rdair’s Chronological Tables, Pevi.sed and Enliirged. Com- 
prehnnding the Chrotiohigy iiiirl IJi-story of tln‘- WniM, from tlie ear- 
liest times. By J . Willoughby Ibosse. Dfmblo voliiiiiu i^upwunLa of 
800 pages). lOs. 

or, half hound morocco. 12s. Ctl. . 

Index of Dates. Comprehending the principal Facts in tho 
Clii’f'iiology iiiul History of the Woilil, from the i iirlif'Ht tn the pre- 
sent time, nlphiihetically arrsiiiginl ; being a I'omplfti! Iriilix k) 
Bolin's enliirgOLl Edilinii of Blairs Chroiiologiral Tablts. By J. W. 
Kftssu. JJoi^jIq volume. 10s. * t 

or, half hound morocco. l2s, CrZ, 

Pulley’s Manual of Technical Analysis : a Guide fur tho 
, Testing of Niilural siml Ai'tilieial Siibatanees. By B. H. l*,iul. 
100 JVootl Unr/rt>ui7ujs. 5s. 

Tn, -fillets of Aiuinnls. l^^eil, with Noti's, by T. Ibmer Jone.H. 
j^tii/ierons EntjnivLmjs. wwmy of which are additional, (^lii 2 vohs ) 
5ii'. each. 

Kidd on tlie Adaptation of External Nature to 
the riijsieul Condition uf Man. 3s. Cd. 

AVhewell’s Astronomy and General Physics, con- 
sidiTi d with refenmee to Natural Theology. Portrait of (he Earl 
of Endijeivater. 3s. GtZ. 

Chalmers on the Adfiptation of External Nature 

tn the Morahnnil InUlleetual Con.stitution of Man. With Memoir 
of the Author. By the Rev. Dr. Cuminiirg. 5s. 

^ * • * ' 

Prout’-B Treatise on Chemistry, Aleteovolugy, and 

the Funrtion 'of Digestion. Fourth Edition. Edited by Dr. J 
W. Griffith. • 5s. 
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Carpenter’s (Dr. W. B.) Zoologj^"; a S^^stematic View of 
the StTUftiire, Habits, liistinrta, auit Ubos, of tlin priTinipiil Fiimi- 
lioa of the Animal Kingtloin, and of the eliii f foiins of lAiasil Ue- 
inains. New edition, revised and oomph'ted to the pre.stiit time 
funder arrangement with the Author), by W. S. Dallas, 1\L.S. 
With a Generjil Index. Illustrated with many hundred Jine Wood 
Unyravings. In 2'vols. (nearly GOO pnijea each). C^\ each. 

IMcchanicfil Philosophy, Astronomy, and Horology. 

A Popular Exposition, One hundred and eighiy-one Tllusiraiions. Ss. 

Vegetable rh 3 "siulogy and Systematic Botany. 

A complete intriKluetinn to the Knowledp^e of Plants. New edition, 
revised (under arningement with thii Autlior), by E. Ijankest(‘r, 
M.D., (fee. Severn! hundred Jllustrations on ^Y\n)d. 6s. 

Animal Phy’siology. New Edition, thoroughly 

revised, and in part re-written, by the Author. Upwards of 300 
capital Jllustrations. Gs. 

Chess Congress of 1602. A Collection of the Games pla 3 ’'ccl, 
and a Selection of the Piobhms sent in for tlic Competition. Editerl 
by J. Lciwenthal, Manager and Foreign CLfiTcspondent. ^ro which 
ii> prefixinl an Account of the Proecedings, and a Memoir of tlic 
Britisli Chess Association. By. J. W. Medley, Hon, Seerrtary. Is. 

Chevrcnl on Colour. Containing the Principles of Har- 
mony and Coni rast of Colours, and their npT)licati'jn to lln^ Arts. 
Translated from the French, by Cliarlcs Muriel. Thiid and only 
conipletD Edition, with lutioductioii by tliu Traiialatur. Several 
Hates. Os. 

or, will] an additional series of IG Plates in Colours. 7s. GrZ. 

Cumle’s J^hilosopby of the Scien(3cs. Edited, fjom the 
Cuurs de Philosophie Positive," by G. H. Lewes, Eh( 1 . 5 s . 

EnnemoKcr’s History of Magic, l^nslated from the Ger- 
man, by William Howitt. With an ■ ^lendf c of the most remark- 
able and best authenticated Stories of Apjiaritions, Dreams, 
Tahlu-Tm’iiiiig, and Spirit-Rapping, Ac. In 2 vuls. 5s. caeli. 

Hand-Book of Domestic Medicine; pnpiihuly arningeil. 

By Dr. Henry Davies. (700 pages). With a complete Index. G*’. 

Hand-Book of Games. By various Amateurs and Pro- 
fes-sors. Comprising treatises on all the jiriiicipal Game.s of chance, 
skill, and mainial dexterity. In all, above 40 games (the Wliist, 
Draiighifl, and Billiards Ixdng fi.special]y eomivelieiisive). Edited 
by Henry G. Bolin, llluslrated hy numerous IJiuyrams. 58. 

Hogg’s (Jabez) Elements of Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. Containing Mi*cbnnicH, Pneumatics, TlyiV’osiatics, 
ilydrauhcs, Arousties, Optics, Caloric, Electricity. Voitaism, and 
Magnetism. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Upwards tf 
400 Woodcuts. 58. „ , 
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Hind’s Tnfrodncltion to Astronomy! 'Wi'tli a Vocabulary, 
(-■niitfuniiijij ail Kxplaiiatiuii of all Hii* Ti nns in jiri'fliiit usn. ^^uw 
Kilitinii, ruvisial, auil unlar'^c'il. EiKjnuHnijs. Ss. Oif. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos ; or, Slcetcb of a Vliysif’al Hosrriiition 
i)f tlioUnivfTHL'. I’l'anhlatiMl by E. C. Otb- ninl Wj S. DalLin, F.L S. 
Fme Purtniit. In a vnls. UiZ. i-ai-li, tJXfi'ptiii^ vul. V. ax. 

*,* Jii this LMiiliini thi‘ luti'S art* jthu lmI bfin-aOi tliL‘ i*p\f, IfuinlinlLlt's analyiii’.'il 
Suiriniarn'-) iiiiil th i* p.is.sif;i‘s hil lii*i !□ hU|'prc^isi‘tl aii* iui'IulIlJ; uiilI mw ami 
cuinprL'liL'iisi-> t; an* uildcil. 

I’orsoTial Kariative of his Travels in America. 

, 111 3 vola. 5s. oai'li. 

Views of Xnture ; or, ('’ontemidnlions of tbo Snb- 

limij FhoninniMia of Creation. Translatuil liy E. C. Dth' anil H. (t. 
Bolm. Witii a fine eolum oil view of Clniiibora/fi ; a f.ie-hiniili' Tii-ttor 
IVom tbo Antlini to tlio Publiulier ; tiiLns.lat,iLJiiisi ol‘ Uie iiuuLatiiiiis, 
anil a vory ooiupleto Index. .5x. 

Humphrey’s CViiii r^ollcctur’s ]\[aiiual ; a ]) 0 ])ular Introduc- 
tion to the f?tU(ly of Coiujjf Jlitjhhj-jinUieil EHyrafiUffs. In 2 
vols. 5i>“. oaoh. 

Hunt’s H'^'^^bert) Toe try of Science ; or. Stud if '.s of tho 
J’liV'jioal 1‘lienruiieTui of Nat.uri*, by lii»lx‘it Tlniit, J’l idessor at 
tlio fc?elifX)l of Mined. Now Edition, rovi&ud and enlui'j^ed. 5x. 

Eh iimyitary I-’hysics. TiSn ^ 

Judex of Dates. See El air’s* (.'hronologi cal Tables. 

Jo 3 ’Ln‘’s Seientifio Dialo;.^ues. romiileted to tho present 
.state nt Knowledge by Dr. Crillitli (ujjwarild of liUU pa’jjLd;. Nuiiie- 
, ro/irt Woetli^uiti. 5i!. 

Jus.sien’s (Idej Elements of Botany. Gx‘. 

Lecture.s on raiutingl|t>y the Boval Acadcmieiivn.s, with 
Introduetoiy aniiB^ted by 11. Wornuui, Edfp Purtriiiln. 5s. 

Maiiteir.s (Dr.) Gcolo^^ical Exemiions through the Isle of 
Wii^ht and Dov.st*tdliiie. New Edition, by T. Ku])iTt Join's, Edip 
Au/Uf^rous hmutifnlhj-?xcmitiid Woodenti^^ and a Gealuijnial Map. 5«. 

Medals of Creation; or, First Lessons in Geology^ 

and tlio kStuilv of Oijj^aiiii; Itumiiin.'i : iiioludiiij' Geolo;;ieal l]xnir- 
siuiis New V’dition, ri*visod. Coloured Plnteii, and nevertd hundred 
heautifal Wotnlrnin. In 2 >ols. 1.5x. 

1‘etrifaet^ons and their Teachinn^s ; an Illustrated 

Handbook to the Organic Koii'aiiid in the iJiitidh Muduum. Nu- 
7nL'niUK heuiitifiU Wood Finjnividtjti. Cti. 

Wonders of Geolon^y; or, a ■Familiar, Exposition 

of (f f'olniiii'al Phoi'inmi iia. New Edition, revihOil and anixmeiitod by 
T. Kupciit Joiie.s, T.G.S. Cohmred Geolttfjn al Mup of Fnffland, 
riatvs, and nyivards uf'IOi) heautifal WoudmU, In 2 void. 7s. Utf. eauh, 

I * • 
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Morphy’s Games of Chess, being the Matches and best 
G nines plnyoil by tliR AineriRim CliaiiipiDii, witli explanatory ami 
analytical Notes, by il. Liiweiitljal. rorirnit ami Memoir. 5s. 

It con lams by far tht* larRi'st rollertioii of Ranir’s playeil by Mr. Morpby extant 
In any lunn, and has ri'ieiveil his eiidursenieiit and co-op eratlon. 

Oersted’s Soul m Nature, &c. Portrait bs. 

Richardson’s Geology, including Mineralogy and Falfconto- 
lopfy. Iti'ViHf rl ami pnlnr^cd by Dr T. Wriglit. Upwardti of 400 
Illustrations on Wood. 5«. 

Schoiiw’s Earth, Plants, and Man; and Kobell’s Sketches 
from tliB Mineral Kingdom. TraiiHlatcd by A. Htjiifrcy, F.ll.S. 
CoJourad Map of the Geography of Plants. 5s. 

Smith’s (Py^O Geology and Scripture ; or, the Relation 
between tlic Holy Scriptnrt's and si)mt) parts of Geological Science. 
New Edition, with Life. 5s. 

Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of the Principal Painters of 

the Dutch and EUmiah Schoida. T)^’. 

Staunton’s Chess-player’s Handbook, Numerous Diagrams. 

5s. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the Chess- 
player's Handbook. Containing all the most important niodcirn 
niiprovcmciits in the Oj)e>iirgs, illustrated by afpiiial Games; a 
revised Corl'e of Chess Ijaws; and a.Scleetion of Mr. Moijdiy’s Games 
in England and France ; critically annotated, (G3tj pages.) (j«. 

Cliess-playei’s Companion, CVnujirising a new 

Treatise on Ddds, Collection of Aiatch Games, and a Selection of 
Oiiginal Problems. 5s. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. Numerous lllustratmts. 

5s. • y:ii 

■ Stockbardt’s Principles of Clienfx’^iry,^ exemplified in a 

series of simple experiment&. Upymrds of 210 Illustrations. 5s. 

Agricultural Chemistiy, or Chemical Field Lec- 
tures; addrcs.sed to Farmers. Translated, with Noti's, by Profi;ssor 
Henfrey, F.R.8. To which is added, a Paper on Liquid Manure, 
by J. J. Meclii, Esq. 5s. 

lire’s (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain, sys- 
tematically investigated ; with an introductory view of its com- 
parative state in Foreign Countries. New Edition, revised and 
completed to the present time, by P. L. Simmonds. One hundred 
a7Ld fifty Illustrations. In2vols. 5s. each. 

^ — Philosophy of Manufactures, or an Exposition 

bf the Factofy System of Great Britain. New Edition, continued 
to the present time, by P. L. Simmonds (double volume, upwaids of 
800 pages), la. Od, ^ 
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XIV. 

f 

Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. 

A Scrit'fl of SL“li'r.'t Works of Fiivnurito Autlinrs, nfinjiti'il for f'f'iieral 
iJioiliTuto 111 prior*, ci>in]i!ii*l; ami clo^iUit lu form, ami rxe- 
L'lili'fl 111 a stylo littiii^ tliuiii to lu* iiLTiiianeiitly prusurved. Iiii- 
liciiuL il 2 mo. 

Now 

EjUrns’s Poems. 2.5. Grf. 

Songs. 2.s‘. ()r/. 

(Coleridge’s Poems. 2.5. (5(7, 

Sea Songs and Ballads. By (^liarlcs BiLdin and niliers. 2.5. H/f. 

The ]\Iid,sliipinan. — Aut.ohiogra]»hic!il Sketclu'.s of his own 
early Career, by Capt. n.i>ii Jlall, 11 N., K K.S, Fiuiii lua “ Frag- 
111 eiilH of Y I jyagea and Travala. ' ’ i5.s’. 

Tho Lieutenant aruk (^^ommander. T)itto, ditto. 

George Jlerbcit’s J*oeins. 2.s‘. 

Woiks. 'f]s. 

Lainh's Talcs from Sliakspeaic. ^ 2s, Gd, 

Longfellow’s )l*ocm.s. 2.5. Gd. * 

]\liltuii’.s l\aradise"^Lost. 2.5. fic/, 

\ Peg'iined, and other Poems, 2.5. CnL 

The K(jhin IFoud Ballads. 2 n. Gd. 

Scjnthey’s L'fe of Nelson. 2.5. Gr/. 

Walton’s Complete Anjder. Pnrtraiis and Jllnstraf urns. 2s. G(7. 

Lives of yonll^kWotton, Hooker, &e. 3.5. 

Wliite’s Natural History of Selbo/ne. 3.5. 

Tn clntli, top ed^^o frilt, at Cd. p(^r volume extra; in lialf ninmcon, 
Roxliui'gli style, at Is. extra; in antique or beat plain muruueo, at Is. Gt#. 
extra. 

I^eparing, 

Goldsmith’s Poems. 

Vicar of^Vakefield. 

Gray’s Poems. ■ 

The Conqiiest*of India. By Capt. Ba^il Hall, li.N. 

Henry Faiighan’s Poems. 

AndotJieist 
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XV. 

Bell and Baldy’s 

Elzevir Series of Standard Authors. 

I ^Sniall ftnip. 8vo. 

]M essrs. Bell ainl Daldy, Jjjivini:; bci;n fuvmiroLl with iriMiiy n riiip.si'4 
that llieir riiLkct Vnlhincs slioiilil ha issiii'il in ji. Inr/jjar sizr, so uh ti) 
he merii suitable fur Jheseiits aiul Pehniil Brizes, hiive iletenuiiietl ujiuii 
New Editions in nocoidauce with these sii^^estifniH. 

They will he issued uinlir the i^iMicral title of “ Elzevik Sluils,’" tj 
distiiiufuisli tliem from tl»eir othe r eolleetioiis. I'liis getieral titlii InijS 
been adujjled toindieiile the spirit in which they will he prejiared ; that 
is tf) say, with tlii' nrieatest in>sHihle accuracy as ri'^^ards text, iLinl the 
hi'^hest deforce of beauty tliat can bo attained in the workmanship. 

They wall hcpiinted at the Cldswiek Pje.s>^, on fine paper, with rich 
margins, and will be issued in tasteful bindiii*^ at prices varying from 
G(Z. to Gfi. 

Most of the Vfdumcs already published in the “ Pocket Voi.lmes'' 
will be issued iu this Weries, and otherfj of a similar character will be 
added. Some will coutaiu a higlily-tiiiishijd Poi trait, or other lllus- 
tratinii. * 

Ilviuhj. 

Longfollow’s roems. 4s‘. GfZ. 

Burns’s i’oeiiis. is. ChI 

This edition coiifahis all the (\ypyrighi pieces in the Al 4 Ji)fC LWfion, 

Coleridge’s rbenis. 4.s*. Oc/. * ‘ ' 

Shiikspeare’s Plays. Caiefnlly edited by Thomas Keiglit- 

li y. Vols. I. and IT. 5«. each. Vol. TIL illlld^diai(‘ly. 

This JUdition will he co7niih'icd in six volumes before the end of the year. 

Shortly. 

Milton’s ParEulisc Lost. 

.AVhlt oil’s Angler. 

Lives of Donne, JEouIvlt, Wootton, IFerbert, and 

Sanderson, 

And others, 

■ Tyving’s Sketch Book. 

Talcs of a Traveller. 

XVI. 

The Library of English Worthies. 

A Scries of reprints of the best Authors, carefully *edit(‘d and collated 
with the Emly Copies, and handsomely printed by Whiitiiiglmm 
ill Octavo. 

Bishoj) Butler’s Analogy of Beligioii ; with An<ilytical 
Index, by the Ecv. Edward Steure, LL.D. 12s. Antique ealf, 17. Is. 
"The present Pilltioii lius been furnibhoil with an liirlex of the Texts of 
Scriplure riuulpd, und an Jinlex iif Winds anil Things coipldurahly I'ullL'r than 
\ any hitherto puhlibUbd." — Editor’s VrefoxA. ' 
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THE ALDINB EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

^ » 

Gower’s (\)iifesSio AinaTitis, with Life hy Dr. T\anlij and a 
Glossary. 3 vi^ls. 2^ 2s, Antique eiilf, 3/. (Jif. Only a linfttuLl 
iiiiinliL'r (<l Copies prniU il. 

Thif^ inijidrUr'f woric is so snirre that it rnn seldom he 
evfot in Junic lihrarias. Jt is ivaniiufj iu ut'iuJiJmVLvr j culliction of 
L*ud))j. ^ 

ITeihcri’s Poems ami Pomnhis; wiih S. T. C^ulerid^o’s 
Noll'S, anl Jjife liy Izaak Walton, llovisi il, with ailililioiial Notes, 
liy IMi. J, Yuowl‘11. 2 ^ols. it. l8. IMuiouco, sintiquo ealf or 
j mrjiuocf), 21. 2s. 

Sp)enser’s Coinplcto Works; wllli Notes, iiiid Olos- 

saiy, hy John Culliur, Ksip, IMS A. j vuls. los. 

AiiLiqiio Ciilt', (jt. Us. 

Eishop .Jeremy Taylor’s Ihile and E\erf‘isos of Holy Idvin^ 
anil Eying. 2 vols. 11 . l.s*. MoiH)eco, antiqiiu ualf or uiurnucu, 
21 2s, 

Vnfforin with the iihorr. 

The Physieal Theory of Anothiir I“iib. P>y Isaac Taylor, 
J'^Kq., Author of “ LLigiuiii Tlienhigy," “ lUtiiuato Civilizatiuii," ifce. 
jStii} lidiltoii. lUiJ. (](t. Antique unit', 2 1«. 

XVII,-. ^ 

The AldYM^Bditioii ef the British Poets. 

The riiblihlitrs ha^l^bocu uhIuihmI, Jjy the seuivily ami innnavSing vidiio 
()1 ihis aLlmlri'ill^'rics oftlii? J^outs, 1o pi-opoio a Ni-\v iMliiiun, vury 
. iMii'Jiilly iTtij I'l'ti'tl, ami ijuprovL-il hy sneh addilioms as rocoiit 
litL'iary lu.*" .iri-h has phiuud witlim thoii' riacli. Trp. 8vo. 

Akensido’s Potdical Al^ks, with Memoir hy the Pev. 
A. Eyeo, and addHinii^^uUnh, rarurully luviseJ. 5^■. IMurueuo, 
or antiqiio morooc^ 0 

Collins’s Poem.s, with Memoir and Notes by W. Moy 

Thoiiias, Esq. 3, s'. Ur?. Moroeuo, or aiitiquo morouco, Sd. Uii. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works, including his Translations. 

Edited, with ^lemuir, by John liiuiiu, Eaq., F.S.A. 3 vob. 

[hi the Press. 

Dry den’s PoetioiJ M orks, with Memoir hy the Ifi^v. IJ. 

Hooper, F.S.A. Carefully rBvi|ud. 5 vola. [in the Press. 

Gray’s Poetical IVurks, with’ Notes .and Memoir by-.tlio 

IiL'v. ff.ohii Mitfuid.' 5 k. Mororco, or iiutiquB morweeo, 10k. Ud. 

Shakespeare’s Poems, with Memoir hy the Pdv. A. Dyco. 
5^. Moiootii^or aiitiquo moroooo, lOs. Ui. i 
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.1 f 

Tbora.sfm’s Poems, with Memoir hy Sir II. Nirolas, anno- 
v^atcd bj" I’l'tor Cunnin»:liam, Efeij[., >\S.A., anil fulilitinnul rnems, 
rari'l’iilly rcviacd. 2 vola. lOt*. Mi>rouuo, or iuitiiiuo morocco, 
1?. li. 

Seasons,* ami (Castle of Imloleuco, with Memoir. 

0,s. Morocco, or juitiiiuc morocoo, 1J«. Ud. 

Kirke AVhite’s Poems, with Memoir by Sir II. Nicolas, and 
aihlitionul NoU'S. Carefully revised. 5a. Morocco, or antiiiue 
morocco, 10a. Od. ; 

Youn'jj's Poems, with Memoir by the Ilev. John Milford, 
and adiliLional Poems. 2 vols, 10s. Morocco, or antiiiue mo- 
rocco, V Is. 

Bfiolcs u)iif()rm with the AliUne Edition of ilie Toei&, 

The Thoiiji;hts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Anteninus. 

TranslaUid by George Long. Gs. ' 

Bacon’s Advaneemont of Learning. ‘Editt;d, wiih short 
I^otes, by the Kev. G. W. Kitchiii, M.A., Clirist Cliureh, Oxford. 
Gs. Aiiliquc calf, 11s. Cd. 

— — — Essays; or, Counsvls Civil and Mri'al, with the 
Wisdom of'ilie Ancients. Willi Refeiences amLNotos by S. W. 
Singer, F.S.A. 5s Morocco, or anlniue calf, 10 /Gd. 

Novum Organum. Newly TraiViiated, with short 

Noti-s, by tlie Itev. Andrew Julmson, M.A. Gb. AnLiijUO calf, 
1L‘. Gd. 

Bishop Bniler’s Analogy of Pe.lia'-’i^ ) with Analytical 
liitrodni'iion ond er^jiiims Index, l^^iie Hcv. Dr. Stuere. Gs. 
Anluiue calf, 11 GiZ. ' j< •' 

<1 

Complete AVorks; with ]\Iemoir by the Ecv. Dr. 

Stcerc. 2 ao1s. 12s. 

-! Sermons and liemaiiis; with Memoir by the Bev. 

E. Steere, LL.D. 6s. 

Tins ^ ijlunir* run tains some arlilillunal remains, ^\hich arc c:)j)ynglil, and 
TL'inlL>r il Gu* must cuuiplL'Lt L-ilitiuu exLuiit. 

The AVorks of Cray, edited tlie Ee'ip. John Alitford. 
Wiih Ids Corroiniudciict* with JMr. Cliule ami others, .Toniual kept 
at Home, Uriticibm oil the Sci Ipturcs, &c. Evw'Eddivn. 5 vola. 
Id. 58. , ‘ ^ 

The Temple ’’and other Poems; by George Ileibert, with 
Colendgc*a Nnloa. Ne\jD Edition. 5s. Morocco, aiitiiiue calf or 
morocco. IOb. Gd. • * i • 
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Loi’lvi' on iho r\)iiflin*t nf tlin llinniin I luloisfuinlinnj^; 
I'llili'd liy linlloii Cunii V, Km|., 31.1! S L. ;?s. {\iL ..Viilnjin/ cull’, 
Ss. Ct^ 

" 1 ( iTiiint Hi'nk ;ui\ p.ircnt i>r iii-huL lor Hisiilnil m m uli-rtiiii; fo jn f Him 

IlKli- liiMiMc iiilii lln- liiiMh i.i ii I.(.y tin- I in.- 1|, n 

liicultii'a lii‘[ mm lIi'x ” Ifnlhnii, 

• 

1 Ilf' kSclioU' -AFcisti'i'. liv lk*ii^(‘r Asiliiiiii, I.'ililrl, 

cuiiiDTls iiml u l>v Un' l!i\. J. J] 11 3r.i\nr 

M.A. (^. ‘ ' 

in I’liunln^V, iuilI utlii'r .s. lly Imiul- I'livlor, 

Us. 

U1 1 iiniito ( 'ivili/iitirui. T5y 1’nylur. (I^, 

liislin]) .loi riiiy ''raylor’s L’lilr iiml K\i m ini ., nf Ilmh' Ij’viiii;- 

mill vnl>,2.v *'»/ lacli ^Im i»i'i’<i .inliijiii' i-.iK or 

Him iiclm, 7s Ud ciirli 111 mir \i'lii!iir, .3! 1 . 1 1 ii‘i u, auiajm* 

Lulf ar luoiui'L'i), 10^. l!i/ 

Siicri'il ritiHiis ami I’liiiis I j-iciil.il inns', uilli 

3Iiini'irli\ Ijii Ki\ II. I*’ l.vi,, r,hf,n>i ,'m Vainiiir i.ill 

ur iiimiiri-', in'- (Id Ijimjt 7^. i-d .Viitiqiir i all, 1 l^ 

Aiiliinii- him iM Ml, I ,1 n 

' I’n “I : . HI'' .ai II '• j.i' n I' . \ I I , . J. . nil I rut ,iii I 

hint I "> IAhh.n, \s lUi ,i iihilIi Kii' I 1 i*' iikIi* l< • a>i ■ .iHiI i xpi ' luii 

Liitt:. ^ j . ■ ' 

XV III 

%^ibliotheca Classica. 

A Si rh s nf rjiiik iihil I..iliii AiiI1i"I-j Wiili I'a Vulis Svn 

ImIiIimI li, \uii"iiN ,^1 liiil.ii.N, mull I 1"i ilii'i:!mi i.| I. I miL'. I'.’-ii , 
31 A . Cl.iN.ii'nl In lull 1 nl iJ'iirl.'m, i n,, Li, U, ^ 

A.,) Mih'lLMiii , M A %^ii| \LinI' r 1.1 Imm^ l.'iu.ii'l - >i li-.'il, li.iii 

Ai'.suli yliis. ]ly 9. A.^Rloy, is.. 

t'icc‘jii’.s ( Iratiniis. Imlitcil l-v li. Imii;:, M \. -I miI^. 1 
Yiil. 1 JUs., Yiil. II Us., Vnl III. ICs . Yiil IV 

iJbiiinsllifiii'S. l»y 1!. NNliistnii, ]M.A., Ili.ul 3I;iNfi i ul 

lliiL'lii 'tLi' (Iruiniii.ir .Si ijiMil Vnl I lUs. V’nl. II j,i>j‘nniiif 

J'airipiilos. J»y I’aluy. ^l.A. .'1 vul?,. lil . i .luli. 

II I'l'iiilutns. JiA' .1- . r»la ki*sl i-y, lain J' lIIuw aiiil 

'I’litm 111 TriiiiTy L'lillv i;i , f'uiJil'Hili:i-. 2 snh. 

ITi-Mud. lU-\\ A. 1‘ali-v,^,^. l'»^. Ilf/. 

JJoiiiL'^. Jly F. A- ^l.A^ \ ul. J. . 

IIuiaL'^.- [if A. J. Mai.luaiio, !M.A. ISn. • mr 
Jii\uiitil ai 4 l i’cibius. liy A. J. Alaclutiju, M.A, 145. 
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• L ' 

Plato. By W. H. Thomson, M. A. Vol. I. Preparing, 
Sophocles. By F. H. Blaydes, M.A, Vol. I. ISs. Vol. II, 

preparing, 

T 

Terence, By fe. §t. J. Parry, M.A., Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. ISs. 

Virgil. By J. Conington, M.A., Professor of Latin at 
Oxford. Vol. I. containing the Bucolics and Grcorgics. 12^. 
Vol. IT. containing the .^neid, Books I. to VI. 146', Vol. III. 
preparing. 


An Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 24 Maps ; con- 
structed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Kew Editiont 
witli coloured outlines, and an Index of Places. Imperial 8yD. 
128. 6d. 

XIX. 

Grammar-School Classics. 

J. 

A Gcries of Greek and Latin Authors, Newly Editei J with English 
Notes for Sdiools. Fep. 

f 

J. Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallioar Second Edition, 
By G. Long, M,A. Ss. 6d. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, Books I. to III. With English 
Notes for Junior Classes. By G. Lo^^l.A 28. Gd. 

M. Tnllii Ciceroni s Cato^, Major, oive de Senectiite, Lae- 
lius, Bive de Amicitio, ct Epistolae Belectao. By G. Ijong, M.A. 
48. 6d. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia, By A. J. Macleane. 

6fl. 6d. 

Juvenalis Satirae XVI. By H. Prior, M.A,- (Expurgated 
Edition.) 48. Gd. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex. By FTA. Paley. 6s. 

C. $allustii 'Qrispi Gfatilin^ 'et Juguriha. By G. Long, 
M.A. 58.10 . . • ^ 

Taciti Germania etpAgricola. By P. Frost, M A- fid. 
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CAMBRIGE GREEK AND LATIN "TEXTS. 

Xeiiophontis Anabasis, with Introduction ; Geographical 
and other Notes, ItiniTiiry, anil Tliree Maps pompilwl from rocent 
surveys, liy J. F. MacniiehuLd, B.A. Xvw KiUiion. r)B. 

Oyropaedia. By G. M. Gorham, JkLA., late Fallow 

of Trinity (Jollege, Combridjjc. 'Us. • 

m 

Vniform with the alwre. 

The New Testament in Greek. With English Notes and 
Prefaces. Py J. F. Macmichiiel, B.A. 7dl) pa^i:s. Is. lit/. 


A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. Tlie 
Maps ponstrucied by W. Hughes, and edited by U. Lull^. Imp. 
^vo. 58. 

XX. 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. 

Thia <? Plies in intended^ aupjdy fur tlio uatj of Schools and ’Student* 
cheap and aqpun^te editions of the Uhi»sirs, whii’h sliull he aiiperior 
ill luuchiiiiieal cxianitioii to tlie sinull (feriiiiiii editions now turruiit 
ill this country, and more eunvci^cnt in fonn. lliino. 


Aeschylus, ci iiovissima rct^uitmuic F. A. Pal^'. 

C'fcsar do lid Cdllico, recciisiiit G. Long, A.M. 2.s. 

Cicero do Sent "tute et do Amicitia ot K]n'.stohc Selcctaj, 
ri'censuit (i. lie'll j, A.M. Is. ad. 

Emipidcs, ex reccn.sioiic F. A. l‘aluy, A.M. 'd vols. ’,]g. ini. 
caeli. 

Herodotus, recensuit W. Bhikeslcy, S.T.BT li vols. 7*-. . 
Horatius, ex reccii%ionijJ. J. Mi^learie, A.M. 2s. lit/, 
Lucretius, recognovit II. A. J. Muiiro, A.M. 2s-. (it/. ^ 

Sallusti (Vispi Catilina ct Jugurtha, recognovit G. Lon g, 
M. u. GtL : 


Tliucydides, recensuit J. Q. Donaldson, S.T.P. 2 vols. 
Virgilius, qx reccnaione J. Conington, A.M. 3s. Ocf. 

Xeiiophontis Anabasis recensuit, J. F. Macmichacl, A.B. 
2s. ad. ^ 

Novum Testamentum Te^Jus Stephanici, 1550. 

Acpfdunt vuriac L^ctionca cdintMum Bezae, Fl/eiM. Ijiclnnimiii, 
Tisfjlendoriii, Tregellesii, eurante|I'\ II. Scriveiiey^M. 4s. Cd. 

Alsn, DD 4to. writing juiper, for MSS, notca Half boimd, gOt 
top, 12«. • • ' _ 
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■ xxr. 

Foreign ClaBsics. 

With £i]g;liali Xo^bs for Bchonls. UnifoiTn with the Gbammah School 
Clabsios. Fcp. 8yo, 

Aventures de T^l^maque, par Fenelon. Edited by C. J. 

DBlille. Second Edition^ revised. 4s. dd. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. Third Edition, revised. Edited 

by F. Gaac, M.A. 3s. 

" None need now be afraid to Introduce this eminently French author, either on 
account of the difficulty of traiiHlaling him, or the uccaeional licence of tlmugliL 
anv] expression in which he indulges. The renderings of idiomatic passages are 
unusually good, and the purity of English perfect" — Attimobum. 

German Ballads from Uhlaiid, Goethe, and Schiller, with 
Introductions to each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes, and Bio- 
graphical Notices. Edited by C. L. Bielefeld. 8s. 6d. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubiic. Se- 

cond "Edition, revised, .^s. 6d. 

'J'his intorebtiiig story has been selected with ihe intention of providing for 
.schools and young persons a good sperimen of contempihary French literature, 
free from the solecisms which are IVpqueiitly met with in WTiters of a past age. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein, complete Text. Edited by Dr, A, 

BucliheiDi. 68. 6c2. 

Ilistoire de Charles XII. par Voltaire. Eii* "by L. Direy . 

Third Edition, revised, os. 6d. / 

— ry 


In 18 Vols., cr. 8vd. 3Z. 128. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes’s History of England, fioni 
the Invasion of Julius Csesar to th|tl.lc cession of Queen Vietoria. 
New edition, containing Historicif^ luslr tions, Autngraphs, and 
Portraits, copious Notes, i^d the Autnor's hibt Corrections and Ini- 
provements. 

Or Separately, 

JIujne's Portion to 1688. In 6 Yols. B. 48. 

Smollett's Portion to 1760. In 4 Yols. 16«. 

Portion to 1837. In 8 vols. ^ 12. 128. 

In 7 Yols. 8vo. 32. 138. 6d. 

History of England, from tlje AcceBsipn of George 111. to 
the Acoession of Queen Yicfc^ By the ^ev. T. 8. Hughes, B.D. 
'll^ew edi^n, almost entiieLy,^M-writt^. 

lAKDokw l^IKTED BT WILUAM CLOWES AKB SOKB, RTAVrOBD BOkEKT 
AKP CBABIKQ CSOfiS. 
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